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The  remark  has  often  been  made  by  foreigners,  that  the 
English  nation  have  a peculiar  fondness  for  making  speeches 
and  eating  public  dinners.  In  both  these  respects,  however, 
as  in  others  which  need  not  be  here  mentioned,  they  have  been 
far  surpassed  by  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  us,  scarcely  has  any  association  of  individuals  been 
formed  for  political,  literary,  or  philanthropic  purposes,  but  we 
hear,  as  a necessary  appendix  to  the  scheme,  in  order  thereby 
to  keep  alive  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  interest  of  the 
members,  of  a proposition  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  by  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  by  the  delivery  of  an  address  or  dis- 
course to  them,  on  that  occasion,  by  some  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  body.  Similar  measures  are  likewise 
resorted  to  for  the  expression  of  our  joy  at  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  that  is  calculated  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
country.  And,  in  a season  of  public  tranquillity,  when  other 
opportunities  are  comparatively  rare,  we  are  on  the  qui  vive  to 
discover  among  the  multitude  of  our  locomotive  population 
such  persons  as  have  a reputation,  of  almost  any  kind,  suffi- 
ciently great  to  serve  us,  on  their  arrival  in  our  respective 
neighbourhoods,  for  an  apology  to  indulge  our  characteristic 
propensities. 
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All  this  is  for  the  most  part  harmless  enough,  and  sometimes 
productive  of  public  benefit : and  where  any  usage  has  a 
tendency  to  rally  people  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or 
to  inspirit  them  with  a desire  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  of  humanity,  or  of  letters,  it  is  right  to  be 
cautious  to  say  or  do  nothing  that  may  contribute  to  abolish 
it,  except  in  instances  where  it  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of 
a caricature,  to  cast  ridicule  on  whatever  is  closely  analogous 
to  itself, — which  instances,  too,  are  far  more  likely,  on  that 
account,  to  produce  the  abolition  of  the  general  practice,  than 
any  formal  attempt  to  do  so.  We  have,  accordingly,  no  inten- 
tion to  make  any  attempt  of  the  kind  ; and  shall  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  stand  up,  we  were  about  to  say,  for  our  nation- 
ality, but  we  should  rather  say  sit  dozen  for  it,  and  go  on  eating 
such  dinners,  and  listening  to  such  speeches,  as  may  happen 
to  fall  in  our  way,  and  be  worth  the  eating  or  the  hearing. 

Indeed  the  only  reason  why  any  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  grosser  of  the  two  practices  in  question,  is  because  it  is 
so  usual  a concomitant  of  the  other.  Dropping,  then,  hence- 
forth all  allusion  to  it,  and  confining  ourselves  to  that  of 
speech-making,  we  would  single  out  from  this  whole  genus , as 
probably  the  most  useful  species  when  rightly  treated,  that 
which  consists  of  addresses  made  by  distinguished  literary  or 
professional  men  to  the  students  and  younger  graduates  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  assembled  together  once  in  every 
year.  The  most  important  truths  may  be  inculcated  upon 
young  men,  and  repeatedly  inculcated  upon  them  in  the  most 
eloquent  and  forcible  manner,  by  their  instructors  and  others 
with  whom  they  are  daily  conversant,  and  that  with  little  or 
no  result.  However  much  the  latter  may  have  commanded 
their  respect,  or  secured  their  esteem,  a stranger,  though  he 
should  be  in  no  wise  remarkable  in  point  of  talent  or  acquire- 
ments, will  have  an  advantage  in  the  impressiveness  of  the 
lessons  which  he  may  utter.  His  voice  will  be  that  of  one 
having  no  personal  interest  whatever  in  the  case ; and  it 
will  therefore  be  listened  to  without  suspicion  or  prejudice. 
He  will  speak  somewhat  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
from  the  great  world  without, — that  world  on  which  his 
auditors  are,  many  of  them,  on  the  eve  of  entering,  and  on 
the  theatre  of  which  they  hope  to  display  their  powers,  and 
peradventure  to  reap  enduring  laurels  ; and  he  cannot  fail,  in 
circumstances  like  these,  to  repeat  even  the  veriest  common- 
places with  an  unwonted  effect.  But  should  the  stranger,  of 
whom  we  speak,  be  one  whose  talents  or  acquirements  are 
universally  acknowledged,  who  has  attained  to  the  first  rank 
among  his  competitors  in  any  conspicuous  field  of  exertion, 
and  one  upon  whom  the  community  look  as  conferring  honour 
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on  his  country,  and  more  especially  on  the  place  of  his  educa- 
tion, which  may  be,  quite  possibly,  the  very  place  where  he  is 
at  the  time  speaking,  the  impression  made  must  necessarily  be 
still  deeper  and  more  permanent.  There  are,  in  our  opinion, 
few  situations  in  which  an  individual,  thus  gifted  and  accom- 
plished, has  so  favourable  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
telling  with  effect,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-men.  His  responsibility  ought  to  be  felt  by  him  to  be 
proportionally  great.  If  he  pervert  in  any  way  the  men  of  his 
own  generation  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  ot  rectitude,  he  is 
sufficiently  recreant  to  the  vocation  to  which  he  is  truly  called  ; 
but  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  severest  censure,  when  he  makes 
use  of  the  extraordinary  endowments  which  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  him  to  poison  the  young  ; and,  through  them, 
the  generations  that  are  to  follow, — or  even  when  he  omits  to 
inculcate  upon  them  the  great  principles  of  moral  duty,  at 
least  when  these  lie  in  his  way. 

But  putting  aside  all  considerations  of  a directly  moral 
character,  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  ot 
subjects.  None,  it  is  clear,  ought  to  be  introduced  on  the 
occasions,  concerning  which  we  are  speaking,  that  are  of  a 
party  description.  We  would,  however,  go  farther,  and  even 
proscribe  all  discussions  of  great  questions  of  policy,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  public  mind  is  in  any  degree  excited, — even 
though  such  discussions  should  be  conducted  in  a scientific 
spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  that  all  discussions  of  the  kind  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  Review.  Nothing  should  be  said 
by  the  orator,  having  the  slightest  tendency  to  rouse  angry 
feelings  among  any  portion  of  his  audience  ; and  indeed  a very 
general  approbation  of  the  sentiments  expressed  should  be 
aimed  at.  This  we  think  to  be  desirable,  in  order  that  the  full 
influence  of  the  moral  instruction  communicated  may  operate 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  more  particularly  addressed. 
For  this  purpose  it  may  be  proper,  too,  to  make  the  speech  less 
a vehicle  for  conveying  new  and  as  yet  unacknowledged 
truths,  than  of  exhibiting  and  illustrating,  in  as  novel  and 
interesting  a manner  as  possible,  those  that  are  well  known, 
and  are  likely  to  be  acknowledged,  by  all  who  are  present,  to 
be  of  high  importance. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  bear  our  testimony  in  behalf  of  most 
of  the  annual  addresses  that  have  been  delivered  in  our  prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  learning.  They  have,  generally  speaking, 
fulfilled  most  of  the  conditions  which  we  have  represented  as 
particularly  suited  to  such  compositions ; and  some  of  them 
possess  merit  of  a very  high  order.  Not  to  go  farther  back 
than  the  present  year,  that  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  pronounced  at 
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Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yerplanck’s,  at  Geneva  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  are  worthy  the  perusal  of  every  one  who 
properly  estimates  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  college  edu- 
cation. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  in  as  favourable  terms  of 
another  address,  delivered  not  long  since  at  one  of  our  most 
flourishing  institutions : — that,  we  mean,  the  title  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  present  article.  As  a piece  of  composition  there 
is  little  to  object  to  it,  and  something  to  commend.  But  as  to 
the  subject  matter — what  think  you,  reader  ? Why,  we  are 
presented  with  an  essay  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  a dissertation  on  the  evils  flowing  from  restrictions, 
in  any  form,  upon  the  freedom  of  industry  ! How  must  the 
good  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  have  been  astounded,  when  they 
discovered  in  the  orator  selected  from  among  the  alumni  of 
their  own  college,  the  cloven  foot  of  a nullifier  ! No  wonder, 
too,  that  the  press  of  that  region  should,  as  we  are  informed, 
have  discharged  its  arrows  on  this,  at  least  in  their  opinion, 
degenerate  child  of  the  state.  And  surely  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement among  reflecting  men,  in  respect  to  the  unsuitable- 
ness of  the  topics  discussed,  and  sentiments  expressed,  to  the 
circumstances  of  both  time  and  place,  whatever  may  be  the 
views  which  they  may  entertain  as  to  the  correctness  or  incor- 
rectness of  those  sentiments.  But  this  is  not  all.  Opinions  are 
maintained  in  the  discourse  under  consideration,  of  a nature, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  civil  society,  be- 
cause, if  they  were  to  prevail,  the  poor  would  make  war  upon 
the  rich,  and  the  rights  of  property  would  cease  to  be  respected. 
The  author,  Mr.  Maxcy,  is  persuaded  that  the  only  reason  why 
any  poverty  and  wretchedness  exist  in  the  world  is  the  une- 
qual distribution  of  the  products  of  industry ; that  these  have 
been  thus  unequally  distributed  wholly  in  consequence  of  the 
law-makers  having  invariably  belonged  to  the  class  possessing 
property  ; and  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be  administered 
by  means  of  the  admission  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
legislation  of  the  class  having  no  property.  True  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Maxcy  does  not  give  the  least  hint  of  the  poor  obtaining 
relief  by  a division  among  them  of  the  property  of  the  rich, 
when  thus  every  where  put  in  possession  of  the  legislative 
power ; and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  revolt,  as  much  as  any 
other  man,  against  the  very  idea  of  any  such  act  of  violence, 
as  well  as  deny  that  the  propriety  or  justice  of  it  is  deducible 
legitimately  from  his  premises.  Nothing  is,  however,  more 
common  than  for  a person  to  omit  to  push  his  reasoning  to  its 
ultimate  consequences,  and  so  often  to  fail  of  refuting  himself 
by  a reductio  ad  absurdwn.  This  we  think  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  Not  to  pass  sentence  on  our  au- 
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thor  without  a hearing,  we  shall  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  for  himself. 

“It  is  believed,”  he  says,  “that  the  productive  power  of  England, 
with  respect  to  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  necessaries,  the  comforts, 
the  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,  has,  in  the  last  century,  been 
multiplied  more  than  ten-fold ; and  on  the  supposition  that  the  popula- 
tion has  doubled  in  the  same  period,  there  are  still  five  times  as  many 
of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, to  be  divided  amongst  them.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  pauperism 
has  increased  nearly  in  the  same  ratio '?  Why  is  it  that  we  see  the  no- 
bility and  great  capitalists  becoming  princes,  with  revenues  equal  to 
King  William  the  Conqueror,  and  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
some  of  his  successors,  and  numberless  labourers  sinking  into  paupers  ?” 

Mr.  Maxcy  lays  great  stress  on  the  progress  of  political 
science,  and  puts  forth  pretensions  to  more  than  a superficial 
acquaintance  with  its  present  condition.  Yet  we  can  assure 
him,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  passage  of  his  discourse,  which 
we  have  just  extracted,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
honest  Jack  Cade,  and  of  the  patriot  sans  culottes  of  the  worst 
days  of  the  French  revolution.  It  is  a philosophy  deduced 
from  the  maxim,  hastily  assumed  as  true,  that  one  man  is  poor 
because  another  man  is  rich ; and  the  practice  to  which  it  has 
a tendency  to  provoke  the  comparatively  destitute  and  suffering 
portion  of  a community  is  such  as  was  exemplified  by  the 
worthies  just  mentioned,  of  notorious  memory.  So  far  from 
being  a deduction  of  science  at  all,  it  is  one  of  those  inferences 
which  the  mind  of  man,  when  it  first  begins  to  observe  and 
reflect  on  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material 
world,  is  apt  almost  to  identify  with  the  phenomena  observed, 
and  on  that  account  to  confide  in  its  truth  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  if  it  had  the  evidence  of  the  senses  in  its  favour. 
The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  apparent  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  sun  from  east  to  west,  which  every  uneducated  man, 
whose  attention  is  at  all  directed  to  the  fact,  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  a real  motion.  That  it  is  not  so,  it  takes  a long  time, 
and  much  explanation,  for  him  to  believe.  He  requires  to  learn 
a science,  before  he  can  attain  an  unwavering  conviction  that 
his  first  impressions  were  wrong ; or,  at  any  rate,  such  a con- 
viction is  only  to  be  obtained,  after  education  generally  shall 
have  induced  on  his  mind  a faith  in  the  authority  of  men  of 
science,  in  their  respective  provinces.  Now,  just  as  astronomy 
has  shown  us  that  what  we  at  first  considered  as  a fact  not  to 
be  called  in  question,  because  we  witnessed  it  every  day  with 
our  own  eyes,  was  in  reality  a mere  inference  from  our  obser- 
vations, and  an  erroneous  inference  too, — so  political  economy 
repudiates  the  maxim  on  which  our  author  has  erected  his 
superstructure  of  argumentation,  however  plausible  it  may  ap- 
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pear  to  any  one  ignorant  of  that  science.  It  teaches  to  him 
who  will  investigate  its  principles,  and  carefully  apply  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  society,  that  the  reverse  of  the  maxim  in 
question  is  true — that  a division  of  the  property  of  the  rich 
among  the  poor,  so  that  an  equality  in  respect  to  property  shall 
every  where  subsist,  would  not  only  be  disastrous  on  account  of 
its  obvious  effects  in  removing  the  inducement  for  accumula- 
tion, but  that  it  would  also  be  productive  of  merely  a temporary 
benefit  to  the  poor  themselves,  and  would  eventually  reduce 
both  rich  and  poor  to  one  common  level  of  wretchedness. 

But  it  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  by  any  such  sweeping  mea- 
sure that  Mr.  Maxcy  proposes  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  property,  even  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  country  selected  by  him  to  illustrate,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  extent  of  those  evils.  A more  impartial 
system  of  taxation  is  the  panacea  relied  on  for  the  purpose. 
That  we  may  do  no  injustice  to  that  gentleman’s  views,  we 
quote  his  own  words  again. 

“ In  England  we  witness  a result,  which  has  taken  place  through  all 
time,  and  in  every  country  in  which  the  taxing  power  has  been  confided 
to  one  class.  We  see  the  favoured  class  doing  what  individuals  daily 
and  constantly  do,  preferring  their  own  interest  to  that  of  all  others. 
We  see  a legislative  body,  exclusively  representing  property,  shaping 
its  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  property,  and  neglecting  the  interests  of 
labour,  which  has  no  representation.  That  this  has  been  done  is  proved, 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  finance  accounts  laid  before  parliament,  last 
year.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  gross  revenue  of  the  United  King- 
dom exceeded  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty-four  millions  sterling:  that  of 
this  sum  forty-one  millions  were  derived  from  duties  on  articles  that  are 
classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  less  than  five  millions  from 
direct  taxes  on  property.” 

After  more  to  the  same  effect,  we  are  told  that 

“ Little  relief,  therefore,  will  be  derived  from  the  late  reform  of  the 
British  parliament,  although  the  representation  may  have  become  less 
dependent  upon  the  great  land-holders,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  confined  to 
the  capitalists  or  property-holders,  and  the  voice  of  labour,  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  production,  cannot  be  heard  in  the  hall  of  legislation. 
So  long  as  this  shall  be  the  case,  and  human  nature  remains  what  it  now 
is,  and  always  has  been,  property  will  be  favoured  and  the  principal 
burthen  of  taxation  will  rest  upon  labour.  The  rich  will  grow  richer, 
and  the  poor  will  grow  poorer,  amidst  the  abundance  which  surrounds 
them,  until  the  insurrectionary  force  of  distress  and  suffering  can  be  no 
longer  repressed.  Military  force  will  then  be  of  no  avail.  It  will  be 
shaken  off  without  effort,  like  the  dew  drop  from  the  roused  lion’s  mane, 
and  revolution  by  violence  must  ensue.  This  calamity  can  be  avoided 
only  by  a degree  of  virtue,  justice,  wisdom,  and  moderation,  which  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  parliament,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  after 
closing  their  ears  so  long  to  the  teachings  of  political  science,  which 
had  demonstrated,  beyond  the  reach  of  refutation,  the  nature  of  the  evil, 
and  pointed  out  the  remedy.” 
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We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  vicious  institutions  may,  and 
do  in  fact  often,  give  occasion  to  a distribution  of  the  wealth 
produced  that  is  unfavourable  to  reproduction,  and  one  that 
tends,  for  this  reason,  to  lower  the  wages  of  labour  ; and  we 
are  free  to  admit  that  such  has  been  the  case,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, in  Great  Britain.  We  grant  also  that,  cceteris  paribus , 
taxes  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  luxuries  rather  than  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  on  the  consumption  of  the  rich  rather  than 
on  that  of  the  poor.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  foregoing  extract.  They  go  much  farther,  and 
imply  that  the  mode  in  which  wealth  is  distributed,  and  the 
peculiar  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  working  classes  of  the 
community,  are  the  only  causes  which  political  science  has 
pointed  out,  and  pointed  out  with  the  force  of  demonstration, 
of  their  comparative  poverty. 

We  shall  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  exhibiting  our  views 
in  some  detail  on  the  topics  now  immediately  under  considera- 
tion. These  are  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  popula- 
tion, and  are,  indeed,  wholly  mysterious  and  inexplicable  with- 
out a previous  understanding  of  that  theory ; to  which  theory 
too,  it  may  be  mentioned,  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  relation 
to  the  laws  that  every  where  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  Mr. 
Maxcy  has  not  made  the  remotest  allusion.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  indeed  one  vastly  more  complicated,  and  the  conclusions 
“ demonstrated”  to  flow  from  it  lie  much  more  remote  from 
first  impressions,  than  he  dreams  of  in  his  philosophy. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  remedy  proposed  in  the  dis- 
course before  us.  It  is  not  only  regarded,  as  has  been  said,  as 
a sovereign  panacea  for  the  evils  of  poverty  in  some  one  coun- 
try, where  the  inhabitants  may  be  supposed  to  be  particularly 
enlightened, — our  own,  for  instance, — but  as  a remedy  to  be 
applied  universally,  in  every  country,  and  in  every  condition 
of  society.  At  least  no  exception  is  hinted  at.  The  absurdity 
of  calling  in  the  mass  of  the  people  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  some  countries,  that  might  be  easily  mentioned,  is  so 
glaring, — and  indeed  their  incapacity,  degraded  as  they  are,  to 
retain  the  power  entrusted  to  them  in  their  oavii  hands  for  any 
but  a very  short  time,  cannot  but  appear  to  a reflecting  person 
so  manifest, — that  we  have  no  doubt  exceptions  would  be 
granted  to  exist  by  Mr.  Maxcy  himself.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  was  tacitly  adverting 
only  to  comparatively  enlightened  countries ; but  if  so,  we 
would  very  probably  still  differ  widely  from  him  as  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  would,  in  some  cases,  be  safe  at  once  to  confide 
the  control  of  the  legislature  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
All  ot  us  are  more  or  less  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  our  own  im- 
mediate experience,  as  well  as  by  our  zeal  for  the  advancing  of 
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the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  We  very  naturally 
feel  a desire  that  institutions  similar  to  our  own  should  be 
universally  introduced  among  the  nations  ; and  we  suffer  our 
feelings  to  get  the  better  of  our  judgments,  rejoicing  when 
intelligence  is  brought  to  us  of  a successful  revolt  against  their 
rulers,  of  no  matter  what  debased  and  ignorant  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  as  if  it  were  now  but  a step  which 
they  had  to  make,  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  the  same 
political  rank  with  ourselves.  This  is,  however,  nothing  but 
an  illusion.  Change  follows  change,  and  revolution  revolution, 
with  no  other  result  than  the  substitution  of  one  dynasty  of 
oppressors  for  another,  or  sometimes  only  the  substitution  of 
one  individual  of  the  same  family  for  another,  on  the  throne  of 
power.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unequivocal 
lessons  which  history  teaches,  that  the  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a people  in  a day.  It  is  the  slow 
growth  from  the  seed  planted  by  education,  as  well  moral  and 
religious,  as  intellectual ; and  oue  thing  is  clear,  that  a people 
who  have  advanced  no  farther  in  their  knowledge  of  political 
science , than  to  conceive  that  they  are  poor  because  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  individuals  among  them  are  rich,  have 
not  as  yet  attained  to  the  capacity  in  question.  Such  a people 
may  begin,  on  their  admission  to  power,  with  throwing  the 
weight  of  taxation  on  the  rich,  and  with  reducing  it  as  low  as 
is  consistent  with  the  support  of  any  government  at  all;  they 
may  remove  all  undue  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  industry ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  will  be  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  improvement  in  their  condition.  The  degree 
in  which  it  will  take  place  will  be  found  to  bear  no  comparison 
with  that  which  they  anticipated.  Impatient,  too,  of  a slow 
progress  towards  a better  state  of  things,  it  is  not  very  probable, 
holding  the  opinions  which  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  respect 
to  the  sources  of  poverty  and  distress,  that  they  will  forego  to 
exercise  the  power  in  their  hands,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property.  Why,  indeed,  should  these  rights  be  admitted  to  be 
valid,  when  the  property,  to  which  it  has  reference,  must  be 
looked  upon,  consistently  with  the  theory  we  are  considering, 
in  the  light  very  much  of  a robbery  of  a longer  or  shorter 
standing? 

So  much  as  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Maxcy.  We  had  intended 
to  give  it  a mere  passing  notice;  and  the  more  especially  so  as 
we  had  not  room  to  go  just  now  into  any  investigation  of  the 
interesting  subjects  on  which  we  think  that  he  has  fallen  into 
serious  error.  But  we  find  that  we  have  unconsciously  expa- 
tiated at  so  much  length  concerning  it,  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
space  we  have  to  allot  to  what  it  may  seem  proper  to  us  yet  to 
say,  before  we  shall  conclude  our  present  article.  And  let  this 
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remark  serve  as  an  apology  for  us  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  we  shall, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  pass  him  over  more  rapidly 
than  we  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  do. 

His  address  was  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  before 
the  American  Institute ; an  association  whose  object  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  useful  arts  in  our  country,  or,  speaking 
more  correctly,  the  encouragement  of  American  manufactures. 
This  it  is  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  premiums  for  specimens  of  peculiar  excellence.  The 
utility  of  the  object  in  view  we  think  to  be  undeniable;  and  we 
have  never  heard  any  one  seriously  find  fault  with  it.  With 
respect  to  the  means  employed,  there  may  be  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  having  however  little  or  no  connection  with  the  theo- 
retical views  of  any  particular  sect  of  thinkers.  With  this 
diversity  of  opinion,  however,  it  is  not  our  design  for  the 
present  to  meddle,  since  Mr.  Kennedy  has  not  adverted  in  any 
way  to  it  in  his  Address.  Although  the  field  to  be  explored 
which  lay  legitimately  open  to  him  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
extensive  or  exalted  as  that  we  have  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  it  was  certainly  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the 
selection  from  it  of  some  other  topic,  beside  the  tariff  and  free 
trade.  But  such  seems  not  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by 
that  gentleman.  It  would  seem  too,  that  he  is  far  from  regard- 
ing, with  us,  the  utility  of  the  object  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished, by  the  establishment  of  the  American  Institute,  as 
undeniable;  and  that  he  is  under  an  impression  that  it  is  only 
the  friends  of  the  American  system,  as  that  expression  is  gene- 
rally understood  among  us,  who  can,  by  possibility,  be  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  such  an  institution.  He  confounds 
the  question  of  the  legislative  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures  with  that  of  their  encouragement  by  individual 
or  social  exertion.  Hence,  from  the  fact  of  a portion  of  the 
community  being  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  protecting  duties 
on  commodities  imported  from  abroad,  he  very  naturally  con- 
ceived them  to  be  “fair  game”  for  his  pursuit,  on  his  excursion 
to  New  York.  And,  accordingly,  we  are  treated  with  another 
dissertation  on  the  tariff;  on  which  subject  the  author  is  gene- 
rally known  to  hold  opinions,  and  to  hold  them  zealously,  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  gentleman  whose  performance  we 
have  already  examined. 

We  shall  not  enter  upon  any  criticism  of  the  address  before 
us.  There  is  nothing-  in  its  argument,  or  in  the  manner  of 
stating  it,  to  invite  us  to  do  so ; and  the  careless  and  inaccurate 
style,  m which  it  is  occasionally  written,  is  not  a matter  of 
consequence  enough  to  detain  us.  The  fact  is,  that,  when  we 
took  up  our  pen  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  were  fresh 
from  the  perusal  of  the  two  addresses  on  which  we  have  been 
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remarking,  and  the  mistake  which  had  been  made  by  their 
authors,  in  the  selecting  of  their  subjects,  struck  us  as  worthy 
of  animadversion;  and  it  appeared  to  us,  moreover,  that  a very 
convenient  opportunity  might  thus  be  afforded  of  early,  and 
honestly,  presenting  to  the  public  our  own  views,  in  relation  to 
some  of  those  great  political  questions,  on  which  the  public 
mind  has  been  latterly  the  most  excited.  This  last  we  still 
propose  doing,  after  a word  or  two  in  reference  to  the  mistake 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  although,  from  the  length  to  which  our  re- 
marks have  already  extended,  we  must  study  as  much  brevity 
as  may  consist  with  making  ourselves  distinctly  understood. 

The  reasons  why  we  look  upon  the  mistake  in  question  to 
be  of  any  importance  are,  that  it  has  a tendency  to  injure  the 
institution,  whose  members  were  especially  addressed,  by  lead- 
ing the  community  to  regard  it  as  partaking  in  some  degree  of 
a party  character,  and  to  alienate,  in  consequence,  from  its 
support  the  friends  of  “free  trade”;  and  that,  in  a proper  spirit 
of  moderation,  and  impartiality  in  all  contests,  excepting  that 
between  truth  and  error,  we  ever  wish  the  former  to  be  allowed 
a fair  field,  and  not  to  be  retarded  in  its  progress  to  that  victory 
which  it  is  sure  ultimately  to  achieve,  by  any  extraneous  and 
undue  assumptions,  of  whatsoever  kind.  Any  false  assumption 
ought  likewise,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  deprecated  even  by  those 
in  whose  favour  it  may  have  been  made  ; because  a bad  argu- 
ment, though  in  behalf  of  a true  conclusion,  however  it  may 
appear  to  promote  temporarily  the  cause  of  truth,  is  sure  to  be 
injurious  to  it  by  reacting,  after  a time,  on  the  minds  of  those 
upon  whom  it  first  imposed,  and  exciting  in  them  a suspicion 
of  error  in  every  other  argument  with  which  it  may  have  been 
associated. 

That  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  and  of  the  non-interference  of  the  legislative  authority 
in  the  natural  employments  of  capital  and  of  industry,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a well-wisher  to  the  success  of  the  arts  that 
are  practised  in  the  country,  can  be  made  evident  without  the 
spending  of  much  time.  His  objection,  in  any  case,  to  legis- 
lative interference  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  any  commodity 
can  be  produced  cheaper  at  home,  of  the  same  quality,  than  it 
can  be  imported  from  abroad,  all  encouragement  to  the  domestic 
producer,  by  the  imposition  of  a duty  for  that  purpose  on  the 
importation  of  it,  is  unnecessary ; his  interest  will  lead  him  to 
engage  in  its  production  without  any  such  encouragement. 
And,  again,  that,  if  it  cannot  be  produced  at  home  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  be  introduced  from  abroad,  the  fact  is  itself  a decisive 
indication,  that  American  capital  and  industry  can  be  more 
profitably  applied  in  other  channels ; and  hence,  too,  that,  by 
exchanging  the  products  of  such  more  profitable  application  of 
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them  for  the  foreign  article,  we  shall  be  able  to  procure  this 
last  in  greater  abundance,  with  a given  expenditure  of  capital 
and  labour,  than  in  any  other  manner.  Now  it  is  plain  that 
any  improvement  in  the  arts,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  producing  an  article  of  a certain  quality,  or  to  enable  a 
better  article  to  be  produced  at  the  same  cost, — and  where 
neither  of  these  two  effects  has  taken  place,  there  is  no  im- 
provement,— in  no  way  weakens  the  force,  whatever  it  may  be, 
of  the  reasoning  just  stated.  That  reasoning  is  obviously  so 
general  as  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to  any  one  condition 
of  the  arts,  rather  than  another.  But  more  than  this.  The 
individual,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  must  necessarily 
rejoice  at  any  improvement  in  the  arts,  no  matter  where  it 
occurs,  whether  at  home  or  in  another  country ; since  the 
effect  of  such  improvement  is  to  augment  the  productive  power 
of  labour,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  diminish  the  cost  of 
producing  some  particular  commodity.  He  will,  in  common 
with  his  tariff  opponent,  acknowledge  this  effect  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  should  it  take  place  at  home  ; and 
should  it  take  place  abroad,  it  must  be  quite  evident  that,  if  the 
commodity  to  which  it  relates  is  one  that  is  imported  into  the 
country,  a greater  quantity  of  it  than  heretofore  can  be  had  in 
exchange  for  a given  amount  of  our  own  products, — and  this 
cannot  but  be  allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
country.  In  as  much,  too,  as  the  effect  of  any  improvement  is 
earlier  felt  in  the  country  where  it  is  first  introduced  than  in 
any  other,  the  advocate  of  free  trade  must  desire,  if  that  were 
possible,  that  every  one  of  the  arts  actually  practised  at  home 
should  be  improved  there  rather  than  any  where  else,  and  be, 
therefore,  disposed  to  give  them  his  encouragement,  in  any 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  his  general  principles  of  policy. 
The  assumption,  then,  of  his  being  necessarily  hostile  to  all 
such  institutions  as  the  American  Institute,  is  a gratuitous  one  ; 
and  the  attempt  to  make  him  odious,  in  consequence,  to  its 
members,  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 

To  defend  the  truth,  or  what  one  believes  to  be  the  truth,  by 
a fallacious  argument,  or  an  undue  assumption  of  any  kind,  is, 
as  has  already  been  asserted,  not  only  improper,  but  likewise 
highly  impolitic.  The  attempt  just  mentioned  was  peculiarly 
objectionable  in  both  these  points  of  view.  To  the  extent  in 
which  the  address,  where  it  was  made,  was  heard,  and  will  be 
read,  its  tendency  must  be  to  excite  the  angry  feelings  of  the 
disputants,  and  to  separate  them  the  more  widely  from  each 
other.  And  there  is  surely  no  call  upon  any  one  to  do  this 
who  properly  appreciates  the  importance  of  a conciliatory  and 
even  compromising  spirit,  on  the  part  of  opposing  opinions  and 
interests  aniony  ourselves,  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  govern- 
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meat  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powers, — as  well  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  union  of  the  states,  and  to  the  cause  of 
liberal  principles  throughout  the  world,  which  we  firmly 
believe  would  be  more  jeoparded  by  the  dissolution  of  that 
union,  than  by  almost  any  other  supposable  event.  We  need 
hardly  mention  that  a spirit  of  conciliation  is  the  more  indis- 
pensable, when  the  contending  parties  are  in  any  marked  degree 
geographically  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  so  situated, 
therefore,  as  to  render  it  comparatively  a simple  process  for 
them  to  secede  from  each  other,  and  to  form  new  and  separate 
governments. 

For  our  parts,  while  we  have  the  most  decided  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  great  questions  adverted  to,  and  mean  likewise 
freely  to  express  them,  and  to  urge  their  adoption  upon  our 
readers,  we  are  most  strongly  impressed  with  a conviction  that 
we  can  only  expect  to  have  a patient  hearing,  by  exhibiting  to 
them  a disposition  to  be  perfectly  candid  towards  those  who 
may  differ  from  us,  and  satisfying  them  that  we  are  actuated 
by  a single  view  to  get  at  the  truth,  within  the  precincts  of 
whatever  party  or  faction  it  may  be  found  to  lie  hid.  Decided, 
too,  as  our  opinions  unquestionably  are,  we  deem  them  to  be, 
if  not  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  juste  milieu , nevertheless 
of  a moderate  and  conciliatory  nature.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
expressing  them,  together  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  by  giving  them  a circulation  to  the  extent  of  that 
of  our  journal,  we  may  contribute  to  bring  the  extremes  of 
differing  opinions  more  nearly  together,  and  may  thereby  do 
some  small  service  to  the  cause  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  truth  itself. 

We  now,  accordingly,  proceed  to  state  our  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  much  mooted  question  of  the  tariff  and  free  trade, 
or  rather  to  lay  down,  with  some  distinctness,  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  clear  to  us  that  its  solution,  in  any  case, 
must  be  made  to  depend.  And  our  first  position  is,  that,  on 
the  supposition  of  every  individual  having  full  liberty  to  apply 
his  labour  and  capital  to  any  employment  which  he  may 
choose,  and  on  the  supposition,  too,  of  a particular  country, 
having  no  foreign  commerce  whatever,  it  would  be  folly  on  the 
part  of  its  government  to  interfere  with  the  natural  state  of 
things,  by  giving  special  encouragement  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  industry.  It  is  obvious  that  this  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  rival  branches, 
— by  the  imposition  upon  these  of  a tax  or  excise, — or  by  the 
granting  of  a bounty  to  the  producers  of  the  favoured  com- 
modities ; which  bounty  must  be  provided  for  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  must  be  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  community  generally.  That  nothing  will  be 
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gained  by  all  this  will  be  conceded  by  every  party  alike,  tariff 
or  anti-tariff.  The  effect  produced  can  only  be  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  labour  and  of  capital,  and  to  alter  it  for  the 
worse.  The  different  wants  of  the  community  will  not  be 
supplied  in  the  proportions  desired  by  them ; in  other  words, 
the  amount  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  which 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  will  be  diminished  ; that  is,  to 
express  ourselves  in  yet  another  mode,  the  sum  total  of  pro- 
duction will  be  less  than  it  was  before.  And  all  this  without 
making  any  account  of  the  inconveniences  suffered  from  aug- 
mented taxes,  and  from  the  expenses  and  losses  incurred  in 
collecting  them,  and  in  transferring  them  to  the  favoured  or 
protected  producers.  Such  protection  of  the  latter  as  this,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  only  a protection  from  the  just  and  tree 
competition  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

We  have  not  adverted,  in  what  has  been  above  said,  to  the 
motive  with  individuals  for  passing  from  one  employment  to 
another,  and  thus  effecting  a different  distribution  of  the  capital 
and  labour  of  a country.  It  was  natural  to  have  neglected  to 
do  so,  on  account  of  the  obvious  nature  of  the  matter  omitted. 
On  second  thoughts,  it  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  mention, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  individuals,  to  whom  these  pages 
may  come,  as  may  have  hitherto  paid  no  systematic  attention  to 
our  present  subject,  that,  if  a tax  be  imposed  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  any  article,  the  producer  will,  of  course,  cease  to  make 
the  ordinary  profits  on  his  capital,  and  capital  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  transferred  to  other  employments,  until  the  supply 
of  the  taxed  commodity  is  sufficiently  diminished  to  occasion 
such  a rise  of  its  price,  as  to  yield  to  those  who  will  continue 
to  produce  it  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 

So  far  we  are  not  yet  on  debateable  ground ; and  we  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  upon  it,  when  we  take  our 
next  step.  This  is,  to  remove  our  supposition  of  a non-inter  - 
course among  nations,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  suppose  all  re- 
strictions upon  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  be  removed,  so 
that,  in  reference  to  trade,  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  shall 
be  to  each  other,  as  if  they  were  all  provinces  of  one  and  the 
same  great  empire  ; and,  besides,  to  assume  the  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things.  Most  persons  in  our  country,  we  believe, 
however  much  they  may  be  at  war  with  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  will  perceive,  and  be  ready  to  admit,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  a country,  in  relation  to  any  other,  are  now  exactly 
the  same  as  were,  in  the  former  case,  those  of  a province  or 
district  of  a country,  in  relation  to  any  other  province  or  dis- 
trict. Still  there  are  a few  individuals  who  conceive  it  to  be 
expedient,  and  indeed  almost  necessary,  to  protect  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a country  where  wages  are  high,  from  that 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  a country  where  they  are  low.  They 
imagine  that  the  former  would  gradually  sink  to  the  level  of 
the  latter,  but  for  the  shield  held  over  them  by  a protecting 
legislature.  And  they  express  much  more  apprehension  of 
danger  to  the  essential  interests  of  the  nation  from  the  paupers , 
than  from  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain.  All  this  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  for  one  nation  to  be  supplied 
with  the  products  of  another,  without  any  corresponding  return ; 
for,  if  whatever  is  imported  is  to  be  paid  for,  that  is,  if  the 
imports  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  eventually  paid  for  by  the 
exports,  it  is  plain  that  American  industry  will  be  equally  em- 
ployed, whether  it  be  directed  to  the  production  of  articles  of 
the  same  description  as  the  foreign  ones  imported,  or  to  the 
production  of  such  as  are  in  demand  abroad,  and  by  means  of 
exchanging  which  with  the  foreign  commodities,  these  can  be 
procured  more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  way.  We  say 
more  abundantly,  because  we  deem  the  argument  of  the  free 
trade  men,  on  this  point,  to  be  quite  conclusive,  in  reference  to 
a state  of  universal  peace  and  universal  freedom  of  trade,  and 
when  it  is  urged  upon  any  one  nation  to  prevent  it  from  dis- 
turbing this  state  of  things  by  restrictive  regulations.  That 
argument  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  natural  employ- 
ments of  capital  being  the  most  profitable ; and  is  the  same,  in 
substance,  as  that  which  has  been  already  recited  under  our 
preceding  head. 

By  a different  mode  of  reasoning,  besides,  the  lowness  of 
wages,  and  so  of  profits  in  a country,  can  be  shown  to  be  no 
disadvantage  to  other  countries  with  which  it  carries  on  com- 
merce, however  the  former  may  be  deprecated  as  an  index  of 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  labourers  who  receive  such 
wages.  Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  the  case  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  let  us  suppose,  if  such  a thing  were  practicable,  a fall  of 
wages  to  three  fourths  of  what  they  now  are,  without  any  cor- 
responding rise  of  profits.  The  effect  would,  of  course,  be  to 
cause  a general  fall  of  prices  ; for  prices — we  mean,  of  course, 
the  average  prices  of  commodities,  or  what  political  economists 
denominate  their  natural  or  necessary  prices,  as  distinguished 
from  their  more  varying  market  prices,  which  depend  upon  the 
ordinary  principles  of  supply  and  demand — are  determined  by 
the  cost  of  production,  one  element  of  which  every  one  knows 
to  be  the  wages  of  labour.  A fall  of  prices  will,  in  its  turn, 
manifestly  lead  to  an  increased  exportation  of  commodities  from 
Great  Britain,  and  a diminished  importation  into  that  country 
from  all  others.  This  implies,  every  one  will  perceive,  just  the 
reverse  with  respect  to  the  United  States  or  any  of  those  other 
countries.  Here  importation  will  be  augmented,  and  exporta- 
tion will  be  less  in  amount  than  before.  Specie  will  be  sent 
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from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  pay  the 
balance  between  the  two.  As  a consequence,  prices  will  fall 
in  the  former,  and  will  rise  in  the  latter  country,  until  they 
reach  in  each  of  them  to  such  a point,  as  to  enable  the 
exports  and  imports,  from  and  to  those  countries  respectively, 
again  to  bear  the  usual  relation  to  one  another.  Omitting,  for 
the  present,  all  consideration  of  the  evils  unquestionably  result- 
ing from  every  rapid  diminution  ot  the  circulating  medium, 
and  limiting  our  attention  to  the  permanent  results,  after  those 
evils  shall  have  passed  away, — it  must  be  evident  that  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  have 
been  at  all  impaired,  and  that  the  only  thing  of  which  they 
will  have  been  deprived  is  a certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
for  which,  however,  a full  equivalent  will  have  been  received. 
They  will,  indeed,  appear  very  clearly  to  have  been  gainers  by 
the  exchange  of  a portion  of  their  stock  of  those  metals  for 
other  commodities,  when  the  expansive  nature  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  kept  in  view,  and  when  it  is  recollected  that,  if  this 
be  lessened  in  amount,  the  remainder  will,  of  course,  perform 
all  the  functions  of  circulation,  and  that  equally  well,  subse- 
quent to  the  fulfilment  or  discharge  of  existing  contracts,  which 
were  entered  into  when  the  prices  of  things  were  at  a higher 
rate,  or,  in  other  words,  when  money  was  less  valuable.  To 
express  ourselves  in  a different  form : inasmuch  as  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  a country,  no  matter  how  much  diminished  in 
amount,  will,  after  the  evils  arising  from  such  diminution  have 
subsided,  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  exchanges  required,  that 
medium  remains,  properly  speaking,  always  of  the  same  value  ; 
and  hence  the  only  permament  inconvenience  suffered  by  the 
exportation  of  specie,  in  the  case  supposed,  will  be  that  the 
exchangeable  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  will  have 
been  enhanced,  and  the  consumption  of  them  consequently  di- 
minished ; but  this  is  certainly  a small  inconvenience  to  be 
subjected  to,  in  comparison  of  the  equivalent,  so  to  speak,  gra- 
tuitously received  for  the  whole  of  the  specie  exported. 

We  need  not  trace  the  effects  that  would  result  from  a sup- 
posed lowering  of  the  rate  of  profits,  nor  from  the  rise  of  profits 
or  of  wages,  since  none  of  these  changes  are  at  all  regarded  by 
any  one  as  operating  injuriously  on  other  countries,  and  since, 
therefore,  they  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  our  present  subject; 
though  the  reader  may,  if  he  chooses,  easily  trace  them  for 
himself. 

Let  us  now  make  another  advance  in  our  series  of  supposi- 
tions. Let  the  condition  of  free  trade,  supposed  to  subsist  uni- 
versally, be  now  disturbed  by  some  single  nation.  Again,  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  the  more  precision,  let  that  nation  be 
Great  Britain;  and  let  us  trace  the  effects  of  this  proceeding 
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upon  other  nations, — say,  more  especially,  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  answer  the  question — 
How  far,  in  such  case,  would  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  retalia- 
tory measures  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  disturbance,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  can  take 
place  in  more  ways  than  one.  Great  Britain  may  absolutely 
prohibit  the  importation  from  the  United  States  of  some  of  the 
products  of  American  industry;  she  may  impose  duties  upon 
those  products,  which,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  in 
reference  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  latter,  may  either  ope- 
rate prohibitorily,  or  may  simply  cause  a diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  them  imported  from  America ; or,  lastly,  bounties 
may  be  granted  to  the  British  producers,  to  enable  them  to  sell 
at  a lower  price  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  have  the  advantage  over  the  American,  or  any  other 
foreign  producer,  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  in  the 
American  market  itself.  In  all  these  cases,  it  will  follow,  from 
the  principles  already  explained,  that  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  are  injuriously  affected.  Capital  is  diverted  from  its 
natural  and  more  profitable  employments  into  others  that,  are 
less  profitable.  The  productive  power  of  the  country  is,  on 
that  account,  in  a certain  degree  impaired;  and  the  amount  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  enjoyed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  as  great  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  With  respect  to 
America,  the  various  measures  enumerated  will,  it  must  be 
evident,  also  induce  a displacement  of  capital,  and  will,  conse- 
quently, be  productive  of  similar  disadvantages.  Here  then  our 
question  recurs, — What  is  it  proper  for  America  to  do,  that 
she  may  escape  from  these  ? Is  she  to  retaliate  on  Great  Britain 
by  countervailing  regulations?  Because  the  latter  refuses  to 
take  from  her  as  great  a quantity  of  some  of  her  products  as 
heretofore,  or  refuses  to  take  those  of  a particular  description  at 
all,  is  she  also  to  impose  duties,  and  prohibitory  duties,  on  the 
importation  of  British  goods  ? After  what  has  been  said,  our 
answer  is  ready.  For  America  to  adopt  any  measures  of  this 
kind,  will  be  for  her  to  say  to  Great  Britain, — -because  you 
have  injured  me  as  well  as  yourself,  I mean  to  inflict  additional 
injury  on  myself  as  well  as  on  you,  by  way  of  remedying  the 
matter, — a policy  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  some- 
what preposterous.  We  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  any  measure 
of  the  kind  that  may  be  adopted  as  one  of  coercion,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  a repeal  of  the  obnoxious  duties.  Its 
adoption  might,  when  there  was  a fair  prospect  of  gaining  the 
object  proposed,  be  justifiable  on  the  same  principles,  and  on 
the  same  principles  ojdy,  on  which  still  more  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  hostility  can  be  justified.  In  a politico-economical 
view,  however,  that  is,  with  a view  to  the  augmenting  of  the 
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national  wealth,  it  is,  as  we  think  we  have  very  clearly  shown, 
far  worse  than  useless. 

Here  we  may  seem  to  many  of  our  readers  to  have  disposed 
of  the  whole  question  under  consideration,  in  favour  altogether 
of  the  free  trade  men.  But  not  so.  We  have  something  to  say 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Those  gentlemen  appear  to 
ns  to  undervalue  the  evils  of  change, — evils  that,  in  relation, 
more  especially,  to  a change  from  a system  of  restriction  to  one 
of  a contrary  description,  form  no  exception  to  the  general  law 
of  our  nature,  which  renders  those  changes  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  that  occur  only  gradually,  more  bene- 
ficent in  their  tendency  than  such  as  take  place  more  rapidly, 
or  suddenly.  That  a change  from  a restricted  to  a free  trade 
is  productive  of  more  inconvenience  than  a change  in  the  con- 
trary direction  will  be  apparent  to  every  one,  on  a little  reflec- 
tion, and  is,  indeed,  conceded  by  most  of  those  who  are  the 
advocates  of  the  free  trade  system,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
that  expression.  When  a duty  is  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  a foreign  commodity,  of  sufficient  amount  to  establish  the 
production  of  it  at  home,  the  consumers  must  necessarily  suffer 
a loss  which  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  the  price  at  which 
it  could  be  imported  from  abroad,  were  it  not  for  the  duty,  and 
the  price  which  must  now  be  paid  to  the  home  producer.  This 
is  an  evil  certainly  not  to  be  willingly  endured  unless  for  rea- 
sons, showing  that  greater  advantages  are  to  result,  in  some 
way  or  other,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  it.  But  the  evil  in 
question  is,  moreover,  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  inconve- 
nience arising  to  the  domestic  and  economical  arrangements  of 
individuals,  and  of  families,  from  the  suddenness  of  its  infliction. 
But  the  transference  of  capital  from  all  other  employments,  in 
a degree  determined  by  the  comparatively  transferable  charac- 
ter of  the  capital  invested  in  each,  to  the  one  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  legislative  encouragement,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a cause  of  any  such  inconvenience,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  surface  from  which  it  is  gathered ; and  the  same  may  be 
said  in  reference  to  the  corresponding  transference  of  labour 
which  must  also  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  when  restric- 
tions on  trade  are  removed,  and  the  protection  which  they  had 
yielded  to  the  domestic  production  of  any  commodity  is,  in 
consequence,  taken  away,  how  much  more  injurious  does  the 
change  become  l The  capital  engaged  in  the  domestic  produc- 
tion must  now  be  necessarily  transferred  to  other  branches  of 
industry.  This  cannot  be  done  without  loss,  and  sometimes 
considerable  loss,  to  the  capitalist.  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  workmen  employed  must  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  be  obliged  to  seek  for  it  where  their-labour  will  not  be  so 
effective  as  heretofore,  on  account  of  their  comparative  want  of 
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skill  in  the  performance  of  work  to  which  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed, and  where,  for  this  reason,  they  must  be  content  with 
receiving  lower  wages.  When,  too,  foreign  commodities,  after 
having  been  in  any  considerable  degree  excluded  by  tariff  regu- 
lations,— and  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  their 
exclusion  by  war  with  a foreign  power  having  a predominant 
naval  force, — very  considerable  evils  may  be  experienced  ; and, 
indeed,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  distress  maybe  spread  over 
a country,  where,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  inhabit- 
ants enjoy  a comparatively  high  state  of  prosperity.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war.  The  double  duties  then  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  merchandise,  aided  by  the  British  navy,  which  blockaded 
our  ports,  and  committed  depredations  on  our  commerce,  had 
diminished  exceedingly,  during  the  war,  the  quantity  of  goods 
imported  into  the  country,  and  given  occasion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  to  no  inconsiderable  an  extent.  On  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  the  duties  were  reduced,  and  the  ocean 
was  again  opened  to  American  commerce.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence '?  The  ruin  of  a large  number  of  the  manufacturers, 
together  with  the  throwing  out  of  occupation  of  the  workmen 
whom  they  employed, — or,  in  cases  where  the  factories  were 
not  altogether  abandoned,  the  parties  concerned  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  reduced  profits  and  lower  wages. 
But,  besides  all  this,  additional  distress  ensued  from  the  ex- 
tensive importations  of  English  goods  which  were  then  made. 
An  unusual  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  had  very  naturally 
been  accumulated  in  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  peace, 
the  manufacturers  preferring  to  go  on  producing,  rather  than  to 
let  their  capital  lie  idle,  or  attempt  its  transference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  might  be  more  immediately  in  demand.  The 
prices  of  the  articles,  thus  supplied  in  an  abundance  far  sur- 
passing the  corresponding  demand  for  them  at  home,  fell  of 
course  unusually  low.  And  as  soon  as  peace  had  opened  the 
ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  articles  in  question  were  of  course  sent  abroad  to 
find  a more  profitable  market  than  at  home.  Repelled,  to  an 
unexpected  extent,  from  Europe,  by  the  restrictive  regulations 
of  the  different  governments,  they  were  precipitated  on  our 
shores.  The  invasion  of  British  armies  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  British  manufactures,  and  the  latter  was  found  to  be  the 
more  disastrous  of  the  two,  on  account  of  the  drain  of  specie  of 
which  it  was  productive.  We  will  not,  surely,  be  supposed,  by 
any  of  our  readers,  to  have  any  allusion  to  the  old,  and,  we 
may  say,  now  exploded,  doctrines  of  the  balance  of  trade,  or  to 
any  others  involving,  in  the  most  latent  manner,  the  notion  of 
a superiority  in  the  precious  metals,  as  a constituent  portion  of 
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wealth,  to  any  other  commodities  of  the  same  exchangeable 
value.  The  fact  which  has  been  stated,  as  of  a disastrous 
nature,  was  so,  not  in  consequence  of  the  mere  result  to  which 
it  tended,  viz.  the  existence  in  the  United  States  of  a diminished 
circulating  medium,  a result,  as  has  been  shown,  not  to  be  in 
itself  at  all  deprecated, — but  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
diminution  of  that  circulating  medium.  The  gold  and  silver, 
required  to  be  exported,  were  drawn  from  every  receptacle 
where  they  were  to  be  found,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  very  desirable  for  the  banks  to  make  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  resuming  specie  payments,  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  war.  Hence  the  paper  circulation,  too,  soon  be- 
came proportionally  contracted.  Money  could  not  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  debtors  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments already  contracted,  with  the  usual  degree  of  facility. 
Those  who  still  satisfied  the  demands  of  their  creditors,  being 
obliged  to  pay  in  a medium  which  had  appreciated  in  value,  in 
reality  paid  more  than  what  they  owed ; but  many  failed  to 
make  payment  at  all.  Hence  the  failure  of  many  more;  the 
evil  thus  extending  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  spreading  distress  through- 
out the  land. 

It  might,  on  a superficial  view,  be  supposed,  that  a transition 
from  a state  of  war  to  a state  of  peace  ought  to  operate  in  a 
similar  manner  on  both  the  belligerent  parties;  and  that  if  an 
extraordinary  importation  of  British  goods  took  place  into  the 
United  States,  on  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  an  extraordinary  importation  of  American 
products  should  equally  have  taken  place  into  that  country 
from  the  United  States.  The  reason,  however,  of  such  not 
having  been  the  fact,  is  partly  the  different  nature  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  two  countries  exchanged  for  each  other ; the 
British  ones,  in  general,  being  of  a nature  to  be  kept  longer  on 
hand  without  deteriorating  or  perishing.  And  besides,  while 
we  were  willing  to  receive  them,  the  British  government  was 
far  from  being  willing  to  open  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  re- 
ciprocally to  the  reception  of  our  products.  It  preferred,  on 
its  part,  to  protect  the  investments  of  capital  which  had  been 
made  at  home  during  the  war,  by  enactments  prohibitory  of 
foreign  competition. 

From  all  this  we  may  infer,  in  the  first  place,  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  repeal  restrictive  regulations  too 
rapidly , where  they  have  been  once  imposed ; and  we  may  add, 
to  be  doubly  careful  not  to  impose  them  without  very  sufficient 
reasons,  on  account  of  this  very  difficulty  in  retracing  our 
steps.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  tariff  carry  the  caution 
which  we  inculcate  to  an  extreme.  They  gravely  maintain  the 
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opinion  that  every  existing  interest  should,  at  all  events,  be 
protected,  and  that,  however  we  may  see  cause  for  resisting  the 
passage  of  any  act,  by  the  national  legislature,  having  a ten- 
dency to  produce  an  improper  investment  of  capital,  yet,  when 
that  capital  is  once  invested,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred; 
and  the  legislature  should  consider  itself  as  pledged  not  to 
repeal  the  originally  obnoxious  act.  That  this  is  carrying 
matters  to  an  extravagant  length  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
who  will  look  for  a moment  at  analogous  cases.  If  the  opinion 
we  have  stated  be  correct,  those  who  hold  it  ought,  consistently, 
to  maintain  the  propriety  of  interfering  with  the  effects  of  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  of  protecting,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  law,  the  existing  investments  of  capital  from 
the  injury  which  they  cannot  fail  to  incur,  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  machinery,  or  more 
economical  processes  of  any  description.  The  advantage  ob- 
tained by  the  removal  of  improper  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  industry,  or  of  trade,  is  to  render  capital  and  labour  more 
productive ; and  such  is  also  that  obtained  by  the  progress  of 
the  arts.  In  both  cases,  likewise,  the  advantage  is  not  alto- 
gether unalloyed.  Neither  of  these  events  can  take  place  with- 
out a certain  displacement  of  capital : it  must,  in  the  former,  be 
transferred  from  old  into  new  channels;  and,  in  the  latter,  the 
old  machinery  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  new  substituted  in 
its  stead.  Now  let  it  be  once  granted,  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  government  to  protect  all  existing  interests  alike,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  it  must  be  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  means  adopted  be  the  removal  of  impediments  in 
the  way  of  producing  the  greatest  amount  possible  of  commodi- 
ties, or  whether  it  be  a stern  interdict  of  all  improvement  what- 
ever. If  the  former  be  justifiable,  so  must  the  latter  be.  But 
there  are  very  few  who  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  declare  their 
assent  to  this  inference ; yet  their  only  legitimate  escape  from 
it  is  by  abandoning  the  premises,  and  allowing  to  a legislature 
the  same  privilege  that  every  private  individual  is  entitled  to, — 
to  wit,  that  of  retreating  from  a false  step. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain  the  propriety  of  the  adoption 
of  countervailing  regulations  on  the  part  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, when  a foreign  one,  by  the  granting  of  a bounty,  or  by 
the  removal  of  taxation,  has  enabled  the  producers  of  any 
commodity  to  come  into  our  markets  with  superior  advantages, 
so  as  injuriously  to  affect  the  capital  invested  in  the  country  in 
the  same  branch  of  industry;  but  we  mean  that  such  regula- 
tions should  be  adopted  only  temporarily,  and  should,  indeed, 
be  modified  in  such  a manner  as  to  lessen  gradually  the  amount 
of  the  duty  imposed,  or  bounty  given,  (if  that  be  the  mode  of 
countervailing,)  in  order  that  it  may  eventually  be  entirely 
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abolished.  Time  will  thus  be  allowed  for  the  slow  transference 
of  capital ; the  evils  of  change  will  be  warded  olf  in  a consider- 
able degree;  and  the  most  desirable  permanent  state  of  things 
established.  That  we  are  correct  in  this  last  assertion  follows 
from  the  fact,  that  the  cost  of  procuring  the  commodity,  to 
which  we  are  adverting,  is  now  less  than  it  was  before;  which 
again  implies,  that  American  capital  and  labour  can  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  production  of  other  commodities,  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  foreign  commodity,  than  in  continuing  to 
produce  it  at  home.  In  so  far  as  we  may  now  still  import  it, 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  foreign  country  is  so  much  clear  gain 
to  our  own  citizens. 

When  we  speak  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  countervailing 
regulations  in  the  case  under  consideration,  we  are  aware  that 
there  are  extraneous  reasons  why,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said,  they  should  not,  in  every  such  case,  be  adopted.  The 
raising  or  lowering  of  any  duty,  from  the  actual  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  general  subject,  is  ever  a matter  of  earnest  con- 
test between  two  parties,  each  of  them  indisposed,  when  they 
can  help  it,  to  yield  an  inch  of  ground  to  one  another.  The 
consequence  is,  that  it  becomes  a real  objection  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  duty,  however  professedly  imposed  for  a temporary 
purpose,  that  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  effect  its  repeal. 
What  we  mean  by  the  measure  recommended  is,  that,  could 
we  freely  put  on  or  take  off  any  duty  on  foreign  imports,  we 
would  be  disposed  to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
mentioned. 

But  again,  we  contend  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  provide, 
as  much  as  is  possible,  against  the  evils  resulting  from  a tran- 
sition from  a state  of  peace  to  a state  of  war,  and  conversely 
from  a state  of  war  to  a state  of  peace,  and  more  especially 
the  latter.  It  is  true  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  we  shall  ever 
be  quite  so  unfavourably  situated  as  respects  all  the  circum- 
stances which  have  a bearing  upon  our  present  subject,  as  we 
were  during,  and  at  the  close  of,  the  last  war.  The  prepon- 
derance of  the  British  navy  will,  perhaps,  not  again  in  any 
future  war  with  us  be  so  decided.  We  may  calculate  upon 
having  allies,  whose  means  of  carrying  on  a maritime  war 
will  not  have  previously  been,  not  only  crippled,  but  destroyed, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  of  the  different  continental  powers 
of  Europe,  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  our 
part.  Our  commerce  will,  in  consequence,  not  again  be  so 
much  interrupted.  Moreover,  it  may  be  very  long  before 
Great  Britain  will  again  be,  for  any  considerable  period,  ex- 
cluded from  so  many  of  the  ports  of  the  world,  and  her  manu- 
factures, in  consequence,  be  again  accumulated  at  home  in 
anticipation  of  a market,  when  that  state  of  things  shall  have 
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passed  away.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  war,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  to  be  deprecated,  among  other  reasons,  for 
the  injurious  changes  which  it  induces  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  nations ; and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy,  where  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  so.  That 
remedy,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a deviation  to  a certain 
extent  from  the  principles  of  free  trade, — and  not  a deviation 
of  the  nature  of  those  previously  suggested,  to  endure  only  for 
a short  time,  and  then  to  give  place  again  to  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  those  principles, — but  one  to  endure  so  long  as  war 
and  peace  shall  continue  to  alternate  with  each  other,  and  to 
diminish  in  amount  as  wars  shall  become  less  frequent,  and  be 
conducted  with  a growing  respect  to  the  property  and  rights  of 
individuals.  It  is  indeed  the  part  of  the  Christian  and  the 
philanthropist  to  look  forward  to  the  period,  and  to  do  every 
thing  they  can  to  promote  its  arrival,  of  universal  peace  among 
the  nations;  and  it  is  equally  proper  for  them  to  regard  the 
general  establishment  of  the  system  of  free  trade,  throughout 
every  region  of  our  globe,  as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and  to 
be  approximated  to,  with  as  much  expedition  as  is  practicable. 
The  two  objects  in  question  are  closely  and  inseparably  con- 
nected ; and  he  who  labours  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of 
the  one,  labours  also  to  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  in  as  much  as,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  least 
sacrifice  of  principle  on  his  part,  the  most  sincere  lover  of 
peace  will  be  ready  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  engaging  in  war 
for  the  defence  of  his  country;  so  the  advocate  of  free  trade 
should  be  likewise  ready  to  admit  of  those  modifications  of  his 
principles,  which  are  required  by  the  injurious  operation  of 
any  such  war  on  the  subsisting  interests  of  the  community. 

The  question  now  presents  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
modifications.  And  here  it  may  be  premised  that  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  a certain  amount  of  inconvenience  and  of 
injury,  to  be  suffered  by  nations  going  to  war  with  each  other, 
and  to  be  suffered  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  interruption 
of  the  mutual  exchange  between  them  of  commodities  that  are 
very  desirable  for  them  respectively  to  obtain  and  consume. 
This  state  of  dependence  upon  one  another,  to  which  their  dif- 
fering capacities  for  production  have  given  occasion,  and  which 
arms  them  with  additional  means  of  inflicting  reciprocal  injury, 
is  also  calculated  to  bind  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace 
and  of  kindly  feeling.  They  may  be  prevented  by  it  from 
coming  into  collision,  unless  for  the  most  sufficient  reasons. 
And  a nation  may  thus  be  practically  more  independent  than 
if  it  laboured,  by  every  possible  contrivance,  to  exclude  all  trade 
whatever  with  other  nations.  Still,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
there  are  modifications  to  their  doctrines  which,  in  our  opinion, 
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ought  to  be  conceded,  on  correct  principles  of  political  economy, 
by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a more  steady  supply  and  demand  of  the  products  of 
industry,  and  of  guarding  against  revulsions  in  trade,  of  a ruin- 
ous or  highly  injurious  nature  to  vested  interests,  as  well  as 
against  that  derangement  of  the  circulating  medium  of  which 
those  revulsions  are  invariably  productive. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to  explain  ourselves  by  sup- 
posing a case,  than  by  dealing  alone  with  generalities.  Let  an 
article,  which  is  of  extensive  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  is  ordinarily  imported  from  some  foreign  country, 
say  once  more  from  Great  Britain,  be  produced  there  at  such  a 
cost  as,  including  the  expense  of  transportation  and  all  other 
charges,  to  be  sold  in  our  market  at  a price  only  five  per  cent, 
below  that  at  which  it  could  be  manufactured  here.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  one  price  to  be  ten  dollars,  and  the  other  ten 
and  a half.  In  this  state  of  things,  a duty  of  more  than  five 
per  cent,  will  establish  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  the 
country  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  will  thus  produce  a 
uniformity  of  supply  and  demand  with  respect  to  it,  besides 
enabling  us  to  procure  it  at  a much  cheaper  rate  in  war  than  we 
might  otherwise  do.  For  this  purpose  ought  we  not  to  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  half  dollar  by  which  the  price  of  the  article 
must  necessarily  be  augmented  in  time  of  peace,  when  made 
at  home  instead  of  abroad  l It  would  not  be  surprising  if  most 
of  our  readers  should  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Let  us  now  advance  a step  farther,  and  suppose  the  difference 
in  cost  of  procuring  the  article  from  abroad  and  at  home  to  be 
ten  per  cent,  or  one  dollar ; and  suppose  likewise  a similar 
question  to  the  one  just  stated  to  be  put : an  affirmative  answer 
may  still  be  expected  from  a goodly  number  of  our  readers. 
We  might  thus  continue  to  advance  in  the  supposed  difference 
of  cost,  and  continue  to  put  our  questions,  receiving  affirma- 
tive answers  from  fewer  and  yet  fewer,  until  we  shall  at  length 
arrive  at  a rate  of  duty  so  high  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  advo- 
cates for  its  adoption. 

Once  more — it  may  be  expedient  to  lay  duties,  operating 
prohibitorily,  on  foreign  imports,  where  there  is  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  the  only  reason  why  a particular  manufacture  is  not 
established  in  the  country  is  the  want  of  acquired  skill.  But 
on  this  head  we  shall  not  dilate,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the 
tariff  question,  as  that  is  now  presented  to  us  for  discussion. 

Which  is  the  proper  rate  of  duty,  in  any  particular  case,  will 
depend  upon  a variety  of  considerations.  It  may  be  higher 
according  to  the  extensiveness  of  the  capital  invested,  or  to  be 
invested — to  the  degree  in  which  the  article  produced  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  a necessary  of  life,  or  of  an  indis- 
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pensable  means  of  defence  in  time  of  war — and  to  the  propor- 
tion of  fixed,  and  therefore  not  easily  transferable  capital,  or 
even  absolutely  intransferable  capital,  employed  in  the  branches 
of  industry  to  be  protected. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  what  we  have  just  said,  that  we 
are  not  advocates  for  a uniform  system  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  on  which  the 
duties  are  imposed ; but  we  have  also  equally  strong  objections 
to  that  system  of  combination  among  different  interests,  which 
is  well  known  among  the  members  and  lobby  members  of  our 
legislative  bodies,  by  the  familiar  and  elegant  appellation  of  log- 
rolling. In  short,  it  is  evident  to  us  that  the  true  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  best  promoted  by  discussing  and  deciding 
every  case  of  protection  asked  for,  separately,  and  irrespectively 
of  any  general  system.  Here,  however,  as  on  a former  occa- 
sion, we  are  fully  aware  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  pursuing 
the  true  policy  in  the  abstract,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  and 
apprehensions  of  organised  and  contending  parties.  The  ad- 
vocates of  a duty  protective  of  any  one  branch  of  industry,  are 
unwilling  to  vote  against  protection  in  any  other  case,  through 
fear  of  retaliation ; and  the  friends  of  free  trade  resist  all  discri- 
mination whatever,  as  tending,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  firmer 
establishment  of  the  system  of  their  opponents. 

Where  the  inconveniences  suffered  from  any  measure  of  the 
government  are  not  diffused  through  the  country  generally, 
and  do  not  accompany  the  advantages  received,  whatever  these 
may  be,  but  are  borne  in  a much  greater  degree  by  one  district 
than  by  another,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  this  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  furnish  an  additional  motive  to  those  al- 
ready existing  for  the  repeal  of  the  measure.  We  are  disposed 
to  grant  that  such  has  been  the  case,  to  a certain  extent,  in 
consequence  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  manu- 
factured cottons  from  abroad ; but  we  are  also  of  opinion  that 
there  has  been  not  a little  exaggeration  on  this  subject.  The 
effect  of  those  duties  was  to  diminish  the  demand  previously 
existing  for  the  raw  material  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  thus  taken  away, 
the  new  demand  for  cotton,  generated  by  the  establishment  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Since,  however, 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  protecting  duties  to  sustain 
that  manufacture  implies  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  such 
duties,  cotton  goods  could  be  had  at  a cheaper  rate,  it  follows 
that  they  are  not  consumed  to  the  extent  which  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  Hence  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  will, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  diminished ; to  what  extent  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  on  account  of  the  co-operation  of  other  causes  with 
that  under  consideration.  Those  may  be  instanced  of  the 
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planting  of  new  and  more  productive  lands  with  cotton  in  some 
of  the  Southern  states,  to  the  detriment  of  the  cotton  plantations 
of  South  Carolina, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary- 
increase  of  the  demand  for  cotton,  consequent  upon  the  exceed- 
ingly great  diminution  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  manufac- 
tured article,  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country, — an 
increase  of  demand  operating  beneficially  on  the  state  just 
mentioned,  as  on  every  other  where  cotton  is  cultivated.  This 
last  circumstance  has  powerfully  tended  to  counteract  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  that  just  before  mentioned,  and  of  the  duty  on 
cotton  goods  imported. 

But  there  is  no  question  that,  independent  of  all  other  causes 
acting  simultaneously  with  it,  the  proper  effect  of  the  tariff  was 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  cotton,  and  therefore  also  to  lower 
the  profits  of  the  southern  planter  below  the  ordinary  rate,  and 
below  that  rate  which  he  was  entitled  to  expect,  when  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  profits  of  capital  throughout  the  country. 
His  situation,  too,  is,  in  this  respect,  a peculiar  one,  that  his 
capital  being  of  a remarkably  intransferable  description,  he 
must  find  it  very  difficult  to  relieve  himself  from  his  larger 
share  of  the  price  paid,  or  intended  to  be  paid,  for  the  general 
welfare.  And  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised,  when 
we  perceive  him  to  be  more  dissatisfied  with  the  protecting  or 
restrictive  measures  of  the  general  government  than  are  the 
inhabitants  for  the  most  part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 

YY  e are  admonished,  by  the  length  to  which  our  article  has 
already  extended,  of  the  necessity  of  omitting  several  topics  of 
secondary  importance  for  our  present  purpose,  and  of  contract- 
ing what  we  have  to  say  on  others  within  as  short  a space  as 
possible.  We  pass  over,  accordingly,  all  enquiry,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  manufactures  in  an  intellectual 
or  moral  point  of  view, — as  to  their  political  bearing, — and  as 
to  the  general  influence  of  the  manufacturing  system  in  raising 
or  depressing  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  by 
its  tendency  to  cause  a rise  or  fall  of  wages.  These  are  all 
topics  of  interest,  and  such  as  will  be  highly  worthy  of  our 
attention — when  another  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  of  dis- 
cussing them ; although  comparatively  few  persons  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  opinions  which  they  may  entertain  respecting 
them,  as  affording  any  very  weighty  arguments  for  or  against 
the  system  of  the  legislative  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures. 

Influenced  by  the  considerations  which  have  been  stated  in 
favour,  to  a certain  extent,  of  a uniform  home  market  rather 
than  of  a more  fluctuating  foreign  one,  as  well  as  by  others,  to 
the  force  of  which  we  cannot  give  our  assent,  the  men  who 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  general  government,  immediately 
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after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  legislated  with  the  object 
distinctly  proposed  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures. 
Duties  were  imposed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  revenue. 
These  duties  were,  however,  very  low  in  comparison  to  those 
which  have  been  since  imposed  ; and,  besides,  no  particular 
portion  of  our  country  was  affected,  or  conceived  itself  to  be 
affected,  in  any  marked  degree  unequally,  by  their  operation. 
The  consequence  was  that  a general  acquiescence  in  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed.  Then  came 
the  war,  and  the  double  duties  during  its  continuance.  Manu- 
factures sprang  into  existence,  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  efficient 
protection  which  they  thus  received.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  protection  in  a considerable 
degree,  a reaction  of  course  took  place ; and  a season  of  dis- 
tress ensued  among  the  community  generally,  and  more  espe- 
cially among  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  now  very  naturally 
called  for  more  protection.  After  a considerable  period  this 
was  granted  them  in  1824  ; and  was  then  granted  to  them  with 
sufficient  liberality,  not  only  to  sustain  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments at  that  time  already  existing,  but  also  to  invite  the 
farther  application  of  capital  to  manufactures.  This,  indeed, 
took  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  individuals  just  mentioned,  a necessity  for 
farther  protection  from  government ; which  protection  was 
granted  them  by  the  tariff  of  1828. 

During  the  whole  period  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitu  • 
tion  in  1789  until  1824,  the  constitutionality  of  a protecting 
tariff  had  not  been  called  in  question.  The  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  a strict  construction  of  that  instrument  had  allowed 
act  after  act,  having  the  object  distinctly  in  view,  and  distinctly 
expressed,  to  encourage  American  manufactures,  to  pass  the 
legislature  of  the  Union,  without  opposition  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionality.  Is  not  this,  we  would  ask  every  candid 
man,  who  is  able  to  liberate  his  mind  from  the  trammels  of 
party  feeling,  sufficient  reason  for  discarding  such  doubts  as 
may  have  been  excited  in  his  mind,  with  respect  to  the  right 
of  the  national  government,  under  the  constitution,  to  impose 
protecting  duties,  and  for  the  propriety  of  their  adoption,  in 
any  particular  case,  being  debated  exclusively  on  the  ground 
of  expediency?  If  it  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  all  the 
protection  which  was  granted  to  manufactures,  before  the  year 
1824,  was  intended  to  be,  and  was  in  fact,  only  incidental; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality,  or 
unconstitutionality,  of  a tariff  of  protection  could  not  fairly 
have  arisen,  we  might  ask,  in  return,  for  the  evidence  that  the 
protection  of  which  mention  has  been  made  was  intended  to 
be  simply  contingent.  But  is  it  not  something  like  a contra- 
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diction  in  terms  to  suppose  any  thing  merely  incidental  or  con- 
tingent to  have  been  distinctly  proposed,  and  formally  ex- 
pressed, as  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  a 
law,  as  was  the  case  in  more  than  one  instance  ? So  at  least 
it  appears  to  us. 

In  another  point  of  view,  this  doctrine  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  incidental  protection  to  American  manufactures 
seems  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  any  professed  protection  to  be  granted  to 
them.  An  opinion  prevails  more  or  less  extensively  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  impose  a tariff  for  revenue,  which  shall  not  at 
the  same  time  be,  to  a certain  degree,  of  a protective  character. 
This  is  a mistake.  That  duty  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  money  into  the  public  treasury  cannot,  it  is  plain  on 
a moment’s  reflection,  have  also,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  foreign  commodity,  without  which  ex- 
clusion the  manufacture  at  home  cannot  continue  to  exist,  if  it 
be  in  fact  one  needing  protection ; although  the  duty  may, 
indeed,  be  so  adjusted  as  alternately  to  produce  these  very  dif- 
ferent effects,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  the  markets, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  imposing,  however,  the  duties 
chiefly  on  articles  which,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  or  which  could  not  be  produced  except- 
ing at  a cost  far  exceeding  that  at  which  they  could  be  import- 
ed, and  by  placing  the  duty  in  every  case  low  enough,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  regulate  the  whole  tariff  in  such  a manner 
as  to  avoid  all  protection  whatever.  When  the  attempt  to  do 
this  had  been  made,  and  had  failed,  it  being  found  that,  through 
want  of  sufficient  care,  or  through  a deficiency  of  previous 
information  of  any  kind,  some  foreign  articles  were  yet  ex- 
cluded, the  importation  of  which  would  interfere  with  the 
production  of  the  corresponding  articles  at  home,  it  would  be 
very  singular  if  a corrective  of  our  mistake  could  not  be 
applied  at  the  very  next  trial  ; and  if  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  object  being  attained  after  a few  repetitions  of  the 
experiment.  Now  we  maintain  that  all  persons  who  hold  the 
professed  imposition  of  a tariff’  for  protection  to  he  unconstitu- 
tional, should  consider  themselves  as  under  an  obligation,  and 
be  solicitous,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  a mistake  of  the  de- 
scription of  which  we  are  speaking  to  have  been  made,  to 
rectify  it  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  occasioned 
it.  A violation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  is  still  a violation 
of  it,  though  it  be  committed  inadvertently ; and  it  cannot,  for 
this  reason,  be  overlooked.  So  if  the  constitution  have  been 
infringed  upon  through  mistake,  this  cannot  serve  as  a justifi- 
cation of  such  infringement.  The  thing  done  is  still  absolutely 
unconstitutional.  We  think,  therefore,  that,  if  a protecting 
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tariff  be  condemned  at  all  as  unwarranted  by  the  constitution, 
those  who  entertain  this  opinion  have  not  an  inch  of  ground  to 
rest  on,  when  they  attempt  to  excuse,  and  even  to  justify,  every 
incidental  protection  rendered,  as  entirely  warranted  by  that 
instrument. 

But  farther,  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  American 
manufactures  are,  in  our  opinion,  provided  for  in  that  article 
of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  congress  the  power  “to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states.”  Sufficient  space  not  being  aflorded  us  for  entering  into 
an  exposition  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  thus,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  for  a full  statement  of 
the  argument,  and  a candid  and  able  statement  of  it,  to  a letter 
from  Mr.  Yerplanck  to  Col.  William  Drayton,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  was  published  at  New  York,  in  1831.  We  fully 
accord  with  the  author  in  the  views  contained  in  this  letter, 
and  deem  him  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  facts  which  he 
has  there  presented  to  his  readers,  and  which  he  was  the  first 
to  collect  from  a multitude  of  documentary  sources.  We  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  the  small  pamphlet  containing  it,  to 
every  one  who  is  disposed  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  who  wishes  to  act  and  to  vote 
in  reference  to  it  understandingly  and  independently.  Mr. 
Verplanck,  it  appears  to  us,  has  shown  conclusively,  that  by 
the  “ regulation  of  commerce,”  for  a considerable  time  previous 
to,  as  also  at  the  period  of,  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  universally  understood,  by  philosophers,  by  statesmen, 
and  by  political  disputants,  that  the  imposition  of  duties  was 
intended,  not  only  for  the  raising  of  a revenue,  but  likewise 
with  a view  to  encourage  the  domestic  production  of  a country. 
In  this  enlarged  acceptation  it  was  used  by  Adam  Smith,  by 
Chatham,  by  Burke,  by  Franklin,  by  Jefferson,  by  the  men 
who  declared  our  independence  and  who  sat  in  congress 
during  the  revolution,  as  well  as  by  those  who  formed  the  con- 
stitution, and  assisted  in  first  setting  the  government  in  motion 
under  its  auspices.  And  what  adds  additional  strength  to  the 
argument,  if  it  be  wanted,  is  that  some  of  these  distinguished 
men  were  decidedly  hostile,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  to  all 
interference  whatever  by  a government  with  the  natural  em- 
ployments of  capital  and  industry. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina,  having  for  several  years  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  tariff,  and  having 
protested  against  it,  both  on  that  account,  and  likewise  on 
account  of  its  inexpediency,  and  its  pressure  on  themselves  in 
a greater  degree  than  on  other  parts  of  the  Union, — and  seeing 
no  hope  of  making  converts  to  their  opinions,  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  induce  an  alteration  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  national 
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legislature, — at  length  advanced  a step  farther,  and  claimed 
(we  of  course  speak  of  a majority  only  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina)  the  right,  as  a sovereign  state,  to  declare  any  law  of 
the  United  States  to  be  null  and  void  which  they  conceived  to 
he  unconstitutional,  or  at  least  to  suspend  its  operation  until 
the  same  authority,  that  was  competent  to  enact  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  should  determine  otherwise.  Here  again, 
even  though  we  omit  any  comment  on  the  comparative  novelty 
of  the  claim  thus  put  forth,  an  argument  presents  itself  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  itself  decisive  against  it,  and  which,  as  was 
the  case  also  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  un constitutionality 
of  the  tariff,  before  cursorily  considered,  is  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  any  particular  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
constitution.  It  is  an  argument,  too,  which,  like  that  adverted 
to,  is  far  from  being  new,  but  is  one  that  has  been  repeatedly 
exhibited,  with  all  the  strength  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  in 
congress,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  It  lies,  indeed,  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  subject;  and  is  founded  upon  that  weakness  of 
the  human  understanding,  which  almost  invariably  adapts  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  especially  of  great  bodies  of  men,  to  their 
supposed  interests.  We  might,  perhaps,  ask,  without  fear  of 
receiving  any  answer  to  our  question,  where  an  instance  is  to 
be  found  of  a community,  who,  once  satisfied  that  a certain 
course  of  policy  would  contribute  in  any  great  degree  to  their 
advantage  or  disadvantage,  have  hesitated  for  a moment  as  to 
the  justice  of  pursuing  it,  or  the  contrary,  as  the  case  might  be. 
And  we  do  ask, — on  what  occasions,  and  by  what  portions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  acts  passed  by  congress 
been  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional?  In  putting  this  ques- 
tion, we  need  scarcely  observe  that  we  refer  to  an  honest  ex- 
pression of  public  sentiment;  for  considerable  aggregates  of 
men,  however  they  maybe  liable  to  err,  are  ever  sincere  in  the 
opinions  which  they  profess  to  hold.  Not  to  go  any  farther 
than  the  two  most  remarkable  instances  in  point,  let  any  one, 
who  wants  an  illustration  of  the  position  which  we  have  laid 
down  as  a characteristic  of  human  frailty,  look  at  the  “ Mis- 
souri question,”  which  for  a time  excited  the  intensest  public 
attention  and  feeling,  and  again  let  him  look  at  that  of  the  tariff 
itself  which  has  given  occasion  to  our  present  remarks.  Were 
not  the  opinions  of  the  community  at  large,  in  both  these  in- 
stances, in  reference  to  their  constitutional  relations,  in  a great 
measure  defined  by  geographical  boundaries?  And  do  not  the 
very  sections  of  country,  which  now  condemn  a protecting 
tariff  as  injurious  to  their  interests,  also  condemn  it  as  a viola- 
tion of  the  constitution?  So  likewise  will  it  ever  be.  When  a 
decided  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a state  shall  be  strongly 
opposed  to  any  act  of  congress,  on  the  former  of  these  grounds, 
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they  will  be  very  apt  to  oppose  it  on  the  other;  and,  if  the  right 
to  nullify,  as  maintained  by  South  Carolina,  were  to  be  con- 
ceded as  one  existing  under  the  constitution , nullification  would 
soon  come  to  be  a common  remedy  for  grievances  real  or  sup- 
posed, on  the  part  of  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and 
more  especially  so  on  that  of  the  larger  and  more  populous 
ones.  In  such  a condition  of  things,  an  unprejudiced  person, 
we  think,  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  to  speak  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Union  for  any  length  of  time,  not  to  say  any 
thing  of  its  permanence,  would  be  an  absurdity.  We  can  allow 
no  weight,  in  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  to  the  fact  of  South 
Carolina  having  long  hesitated,  after  she  had  declared  the  tariff 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  to  be  palpably  so,  before  she  actually 
proceeded  to  carry  her  nullifying  doctrines  into  execution.  Al- 
though this  fact  is  often  cited  by  the  advocates  of  nullification, 
as  evidence  that  this  would  never  be  applied  excepting  in  very 
extreme  cases,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  hesitation  in  question 
would  not  have  taken  place,  had  the  doctrines  maintained  been 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  consistent  with  the  constitution. 
South  Carolina  paused,  and  well  might  she  pause,  before  she 
should  commit  herself  irrevocably,  without  the  co-operation  of 
any  of  her  sister  states,  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Union, 
and  the  public  opinion  not  only  of  the  nation , but  likewise,  we 
cannot  but  think,  of  civilised  mankind. 

The  whole  argument  in  favour  of  nullification  is  based  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  states  having  been 
reserved  to  them  respectively,  when  the  constitution  was  adopted. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  of  an  examination  of  that  argument 
with  any  minuteness;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves,  for  the 
present,  with  bearing  our  testimony  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
sovereignty  vested  any  where  excepting  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  hold  to  the  opinion  that  when  the  people  of 
the  original  thirteen  states,  represented  in  their  respective  state 
conventions,  sanctioned  and  adopted  the  constitution,  they 
ceased  to  be  citizens  of  a state,  in  so  far  as  powers  were  en- 
trusted by  them  specifically  and  exclusively  to  the  government 
of  the  Union.  To  that  government  alone  they  owed  obedience 
in  respect  to  those  powers,  and,  to  the  states,  obedience  only  in 
the  case  of  the  powers  reserved.  Sovereignty,  and  the  whole 
sovereignty,  using  that  term  in  its  proper  acceptation,  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States ; but,  in  a modified  sense,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  divided,  a part  being  possessed  by  the  general 
government,  as  representative  of  the  people  for  certain  purposes, 
and  another  part  by  the  respective  state  governments,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  for  certain  other  purposes. 

We  regard  the  question, — whether  the  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  considered  as  the 
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elements  of  one  great  nation,  or  by  the  people  of  the  states,  or 
by  the  states  considered  as  previously  subsisting  governments, 
to  be  a question  about  words.  We  acknowledge  no  distinction, 
in  their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  between  the  states,  and 
the  people  of  the  states;  and  the  people  of  each  of  the  states 
separately,  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  government,  binding 
the  whole  people  together  by  any  closer  ties  than  a confederation 
of  states,  could  alone  express  the  general  will,  and  could  alone 
sanction  the  use  of  that  memorable  preamble,  beginning  with 
the  words, — “We,  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  The  fact, 
and  the  important  fact,  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  that 
the  people, — call  them  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
people  of  the  respective  states,  as  any  one  may  choose,  did,  on 
adopting  the  constitution  of  the  general  government,  in  reality 
adopt  a new  form  of  government,  and  by  so  doing  declare  that 
the  states,  as  they  existed  previous  to  this  act,  should  cease  to 
exist , or  in  other  words,  that  they  should  no  longer  be  states 
independent  of  one  another , excepting  in  so  far  as  they  were 
bound  together  by  a treaty  of  confederacy  or  alliance, — but 
should  be  just  such  states,  and  no  other,  as  they  were  defined 
to  be  by  the  constitution  which  had  been  adopted.  On  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  a state,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  people  of  a state,  have  no  more  right, 
under  the  constitution,  to  nullify  an  act  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, than  the  general  government,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  have  to  nullify  any  and 
every  act  of  a state  legislature. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  almost  needless  for  us 
to  mention  that  we  cannot  admit  the  right  on  the  part  of  a state, 
as  claimed  under  the  constitution  by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
even  though  the  exercise  of  that  right  be  claimed  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  of  oppression,  and  this  in  consequence,  too,  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  may  suppose,  of  the  most 
palpable  violations  of  the  constitution.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  more  absurd  than  in  the  very  instrument  destined,  if 
practicable,  to  bind  together  the  different  component  states  of 
the  Union  in  perpetuity,  to  have  made  provision,  or  to  have 
admitted  of  reservations,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  states 
from  each  other,  when  any  one  of  them  should  become  dissa- 
tisfied enough  to  desire  it. 

While,  however,  we  deny  to  any  state  the  right  to  nullify  any 
of  the  laws  of  the  general  government,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union  and  form  an  entirely  separate  govern- 
ment, we  of  course  admit  the  right  of  revolution, — a right,  in 
extreme  cases  of  oppression,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  regardless 
of  all  pre-existing  constitutions  or  contracts  of  whatsoever  kind, 
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— a right,  however,  not  held  under  any  such  constitution,  but 
deriving  its  sanction  from  a still  higher  source : — we  mean  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  and  of  nature.  There  are  none  surely 
among  our  readers  who  will  be  disposed  to  charge  us  with 
thus  substantially  admitting  the  right  of  secession,  or  who  will 
deem  it  of  little  consequence  whether  separation  take  place 
under  one  name  or  another.  It  is  no  neAv  thing  to  say  that 
words  have  often  great  power  ; but,  besides,  there  is  a wide  dif- 
ference in  what  is  signified  by  the  terms  secession  and  revolu- 
tion. Grant  the  right  to  any  portion  of  the  Union,  under  the 
constitution,  to  secede  from  the  remainder,  and  it  is  evident  to 
us  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before,  in  the  moment  of  some 
great  political  crisis,  when  the  violence  of  party  spirit  had  in- 
vaded a decided  majority  of  the  people  of  any  state,  and  more 
especially  of  a number  of  contiguous  states, — cases,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  the  history  of  the  country  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  renders  far  from  improbable, — secession  would 
in  fact  take  place,  and  that  Union  would  be  dissolved,  of  the 
perpetuity  of  which  the  patriots  and  statesmen  who  formed  it 
had  so  fondly  dreamed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  separation  be 
made  to  rest  on  a right  wholly  extrinsic  of  the  constitution,  on 
the  only  right  reserved  by  a state,  or  any  integral  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the  constitution,  viz : 
the  right  of  revolution,  separation  will  be  very  slow  to  occur, 
and  it  will,  indeed,  become,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  parties,  only  an  extreme  remedy.  This,  too,  not  only  be- 
cause no  number  of  men,  at  all  likely  to  be  at  any  one  time 
dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  government,  will,  without  the 
greatest  deliberation,  hazard  an  encounter  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  nation,  but  likewise  because,  under  such  institutions  as 
ours,  it  is  hardly  supposable,  when  we  look  at  them  without 
prejudice,  that  any  such  oppression  would  be  exercised  by  the 
majority  over  the  minority  of  the  people,  as  to  drive  the  latter 
into  the  adoption  of  revolutionary  measures.  The  former  will 
be  as  little  inclined  to  persevere  in  measures  having  a tendency 
to  lead  to  the  employment  of  the  ultima  ratio  of  force,  as  the 
latter  to  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  employing  it.  The 
national  government,  while  it  cannot  but  insist  on  the  obedience 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  laws  which  it 
has  enacted,  will  ever  bear  in  mind  that  kindly  feelings  towards 
each  other  on  the  part  of  the  different  sections  of  our  country, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  and  that  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  with  the  majority  for  not  passing  a law,  or  for  repeal- 
ing one  already  passed,  is,  that  any  considerable  minority  of 
their  fellow-citizens  regard  it  as  in  a very  great  degree  oppres- 
sive to  them.  And  it  is  proper  that  the  spirit  of  compromise 
under  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
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and  adopted,  and  without  which  it  would  never  have  been 
adopted,  should  never  be  forgotten.  In  that  spirit  we  are  satis- 
fied can  the  Union  be  alone  preserved.  In  that  spirit,  too,  have 
the  storms  which  occasionally  lowered  over  it  been  dissipated, 
and  has  encouragement  been  administered  to  our  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  exhibition  of 
such  a spirit  was  undoubtedly  that  which  occurred  during  the 
last  session  of  congress.  That  body,  true  to  itself,  and  to  the 
nation  of  which  it  was  the  representative,  resolved,  by  one  act, 
to  resist  the  claim  put  forth  by  a state  to  nullify  its  laws,  and 
to  enforce  those  laws,  if  unhappily  it  should  be  necessary,  by 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  held 
forth  the  hand  of  conciliation  by  another,  very  properly  deno- 
minated the  compromise  act.  Taking  both  those  acts  together, 
we  regard  them  as  a pledge  given  that  the  Union  Avill  be  long 
preserved. 

We  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  spirit  and  general  charac- 
ter of  the  two  acts  referred  to.  There  are  provisions  in  both 
to  which  we  might  object  if  we  were  called  upon  to  do  so, 
though  as  a whole  we  approve  of  both.  It  is  right  also  that 
we  should  say,  while  we  think  those  individuals  were  acting 
judiciously,  who,  while  they  would  have  yielded  nothing  of  the 
tariff  from  motives  of  economical  policy,  were  yet  willing  to 
sacrifice  it  to  a certain  extent , for  the  sake  of  the  higher  consi- 
derations of  harmony  and  union  among  the  states,  that  we  also 
think  the  compromise  bill  to  have  been  irrespective  of  these 
considerations,  about  the  proper  measure  which  should  have 
been  adopted  in  relation  to  the  tariff.  The  compromise,  at 
least  in  respect  to  any  protection  which  it  may  continue  to  give 
to  American  manufactures,  we  earnestly  hope  will  not  be 
disturbed ; and  it  is  certainly  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to 
disturb  it. 

Should  any  thing  which  we  have  said  in  the  present  article 
tend  to  induce  any  of  our  readers  to  examine  the  subjects  treat- 
ed with  candour  and  impartiality ; and  should  Ave,  in  particular, 
ha\Te  contributed  our  mite  to  allay  in  any  degree  their  excited 
feelings,  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  connected  Avitli  the 
tariff  question,  by  leading  them  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  that 
question  is  not  one  of  prosperity  or  ruin,  as  the  overheated  dis- 
putants on  both  sides  would  have  it,  but  simply  one  of  prospe- 
rity, or  of  a still  greater  degree  of  prosperity, — our  labour  Avill 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

We  do,  indeed,  think  that  other  causes  are,  in  our  oAvn  country 
as  well  as  every  Avhere  else,  at  work,  the  influence  of  Avhich  on 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  is  to  be  estimated  as  of  greater  moment  than  those  spring- 
vol.  i. — 5 
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ing  from  a tariff  or  no  tariff.  The  causes  alluded  to  are 
especially  moral  causes — causes  which  the  mere  politician,  or 
political  economist,  is  too  much  disposed  to  everlook.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  develope  these  in  some  detail  in  a future  article. 


Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  some  Political  Terms.  By  George 

Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

“ Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  awhile, 

Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 

And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent.” 

Romeo  and  Juliet , act  5,  scene  3. 

London,  1832. 

Language  is  the  instrument  by  which  men  express  their 
ideas.  The  senses  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  have 
intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatures.  Mind  does  not  act  upon 
mind  immediately, — the  sensations  and  ideas  of  each  individual 
must  remain  a secret  to  every  other,  unless  some  expedient 
were  adopted,  by  which  objects  of  sensation  could  be  agreed 
upon  as  the  signs  and  symbols  of  our  thoughts.  Sounds,  as 
the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  are  universally  used,  either  by 
the  natural  instinct  or  common  consent  of  mankind.  Articu- 
late sounds  are  the  marks  of  our  ideas,  and  constitute  spoken 
language, — visible  signs  or  letters,  the  marks  of  those  sounds, 
are  the  means  used  to  record  our  ideas,  and  constitute  written 
language.  In  order  that  men  should  be  able  to  express  their 
ideas  with  entire  correctness,  it  is  obvious,  that  each  of  these 
sounds  should  be  the  mark  of  a distinct  idea, — that  it  should 
be  the  mark  of  but  one  idea, — that  it  should  never  be  used  but 
as  the  mark  of  one  idea, — and  that  the  person  who  uses  it, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  uttered,  should  both  understand 
it  to  be  the  mark  of  the  same  idea.  In  other  words  it  is 
necessary  that  language  should  be  perspicuous.  Complete  per- 
spicuity is,  however,  unattainable.  The  number  of  our  ideas 
with  their  various  combinations  and  minute  differences  is  infi- 
nite. It  would  be  impossible  to  form  sounds  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  variety  to  express  them  all,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  no 
one  could  use  them.  Ideas,  therefore,  must  be  classified  ; that 
is,  a large  number  of  ideas  agreeing  in  some  particulars  must 
be  collected,  and  a general  name  given  which  marks  them  all ; 
out  of  this  large  number,  a portion  must  be  taken,  agreeing  in 
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a still  greater  number  of  particulars,  which  must  also  receive 
a name,  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  individuals.  It  is  thus  that 
we  are  able  to  speak  of  a multitude  of  ideas  by  means  of  one 
name.  The  word  “ animal,”  for  example,  is  used  to  express  a 
very  large  class  of  beings,  including  all  those  which  resemble 
each  other  in  possessing  life  and  the  power  of  motion.  The 
term  “ quadruped”  expresses  a smaller  class, — all  those  of  the 
first  class  which  resemble  each  other  in  having  four  legs  ; the 
term  “ horse”  a yet  smaller  class,  who  resemble  each  other  in  a 
still  greater  number  of  particulars, — this  class  is  again  sub- 
divided,-— we  say  a bay  horse,  a race-horse,  until  we  come 
down  to  an  individual, — this  horse,— Eclipse.  It  is  thus  that 
language  is  made  to  answer  the  great  end  of  communication. 
It  has  improved  with  the  improvement  of  society,  its  system 
and  contrivances,  complicated  yet  regular  and  symmetrical, 
have  been  the  gradual  results  of  the  increasing  wants,  the  nu- 
merous discoveries  and  multiplied  relations  of  man  advancing 
to  civilisation,  rather  than  of  any  meditated  research,  or  pre- 
concerted plan  of  improvement.  But  the  advancement  of 
society  in  numbers,  wealth,  arts,  and  refinement,  which  has 
converted  the  scanty  and  scarcely  articulate  vocabulary  of  the 
savage,  into  the  magnificent  instrument  of  cultivated  reason, 
the  vehicle  of  rich  and  noble  thought,  the  repository  of  varied 
and  precious  knowledge,  is  also  the  cause  of  those  imperfec- 
tions which  exist  in  the  construction,  and  some  of  those  wide- 
spread evils  which  sometimes  result  from  the  operation,  of  this 
great  intellectual  machine.  We  have  seen  that,  in  order  that 
ideas  may  be  expressed  clearly  and  correctly,  it  is  necessary 
that  language  should  be  perspicuous ; it  is  equally  evident  that 
in  order  to  express  the  multitude  of  ideas  with  their  countless 
combinations  and  minute  distinctions  which  spring  from  the 
pursuits  and  relations  of  civilised  society,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  languge  should  be  copious two  qualities  very  difficult  to 
combine,  and  which  never  have  been  completely  combined. 
The  multitude  of  ideas  is  the  parent  of  ambiguity. 

It  would  be  apart  from  our  object  to  point  out  the  various 
imperfections  in  the  mechanism  of  language  by  which  ambi- 
guity is  produced.  The  great  cause,  however,  which  is  con- 
stantly operating  and  most  efficient,  and  which  has  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  our  subject,  is  the  uncertain  meaning  of  words. 
Words  are  the  signs  not  of  single  ideas  only,  but  of  clusters  of 
ideas,  or  as  Mr.  Locke  has  termed  them,  modes.  These  com- 
binations are  formed  arbitrarily  by  the  mind,  and  are  of  course 
innumerable.  Those  only  which  are  suggested  by  the  pursuits 
and  exigencies  of  society  receive  a name, — but  as  they  are 
formed  arbitrarily,  and  are  consequently  modified  by  the  edu- 
cation, circumstances,  and  habits  of  each  individual.it  frequently 
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happens,  that  one  man  has  more  or  fewer  ideas  in  his  combi- 
nation than  another,  though  he  uses  the  same  word.  The 
word  “religion,”  for  example,  includes  many  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  a catholic,  which  are  not  included  in  those  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed, when  the  same  word  is  used  by  a presbyterian.  The 
words  “pleasure,”  “prudence,”  “ vulgarity,”  when  used  by  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune,  include  many  ideas  which  are  not 
included  by  a peasant  when  he  uses  the  same  words, — and  so 
in  a thousand  instances.  The  result  of  this  ambiguity  is,  the 
greatest  embarrassment  and  confusion.  Unless  men  are  agreed 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  they  employ,  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  converse  together  with  any  other 
effect,  than  that  of  mutual  misunderstanding.  In  the  common 
intercourse  of  private  life,  this  inconvenience  is  not  felt  to  any 
great  extent;  because,  from  the  familiarity  of  the  ideas  which 
result  from  common  scenes  and  daily  wants  and  occurrences, 
the  words  which  express  them  are  adequately  understood,  and 
properly  used,  for  the  most  part,  by  all  men.  But  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  science,  and  in  those  discussions  which  employ 
combinations  of  abstract  ideas  and  general  terms,  which  have 
not  been  immediately  derived  from  the  objects  of  sensation,  or 
which  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  have  acquired  a definite 
and  precise  meaning,  this  ambiguity  has  produced  the  most 
extensive  and  unfortunate  error,  absurdity,  and  confusion. 
“ Though  the  market  and  exchange,”  says  Locke,  “ must  be 
left  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and  gossipings  not  be  robbed 
of  their  ancient  privilege ; though  the  schools  and  men  of  argu- 
ment would  perhaps  take  it  amiss,  to  have  any  thing  offered  to 
abate  the  length  or  lessen  the  number  of  their  disputes;  yet 
methinks  those  who  pretend  seriously  to  search  after  and  main- 
tain truth , should  think  themselves  obliged  to  study  how  they 
might  deliver  themselves,  without  obscurity,  doubtfulness,  or 
equivocation,  to  which  men’s  minds  are  naturally  liable  if  care 
be  not  taken.” 

Precision  in  the  definition  of  words  is  the  soul  of  scientific 
investigation ; without  it,  every  thing  is  vague,  indistinct,  un- 
certain ; — order,  method,  perspicuity,  and  truth,  are  its  happy 
effects.  From  the  moment  that  any  branch  of  knowledge  be- 
comes technical,  its  progress  is  steady,  certain  and  rapid;  for 
technical  words,  are  words  to  which  a determinate  meaning  is 
affixed,  and  which  are  never  used  but  to  express  one  idea  or 
combination  of  ideas.  Those  who  reflect  that  words  are  not 
merely  the  signs  of  ideas,  but  the  instruments  of  thought , — that 
from  the  indissoluble  association  created  by  long  habit  it  is  im- 
possible to  think,  without  thinking  in  words,  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  incorrectness  and  uncertainty  in  language,  is  at  once 
the  evidence  and  cause  of  error  in  thought,  and  that  confusion 
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in  the  meanings  of  words  must  always  be  accompanied  by 
confusion  and  absurdity  in  reasoning. 

In  those  sciences  which  are  called  “ exact,”  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  certainty  of  their  results,  the  terms  employed  are  pre- 
cisely defined,  and  are  never  used  but  in  one  sense;  hence 
order,  clearness  of  reasoning,  demonstration.  The  high  ad- 
vancement of  those  sciences,  the  splendid  discoveries  they  have 
given  to  the  world,  and  the  important  effects  they  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  civilisation  and  happiness  of  society,  have  been 
chiefly  caused  by  the  lucid  classification  of  their  ideas,  and  the 
precise  technicality  of  their  language.  Not  so,  however,  with 
speculative  philosophy,  or  those  branches  of  human  knowledge 
which  do  not  relate  to  matter,  quantity,  or  numbers.  Metaphy- 
sics, ethics,  political  economy,  and  politics,  all  have  remained 
till  within  a few  years,  some  still  remain,  involved  in  confusion 
and  doubt,  although  the  greatest  intellects  which  have  dignified 
human  nature  have  been  employed  in  their  investigation. 
Whilst  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  have  changed  the 
physical  condition  of  man,  and  have  raised  him  from  the  state 
of  comfortless,  degraded  barbarism,  in  which  he  was  ignorant, 
brutal  and  helpless,  to  the  loftiness  and  power,  developed  facul- 
ties and  luxurious  refinements  of  civilised  life, — and  made  him 
the  lord  of  nature;  whilst  they  have  measured  the  earth  and 
the  stars,  their  distances  and  their  speed,  and  demonstrated  the 
system  of  the  universe;  whilst  they  have  ransacked  the  earth 
for  treasure,  and  found  it  in  every  object  that  appears  upon  its 
surface  or  is  hid  within  its  bosom,  and  set  mighty  engines  to 
work,  which  as  by  the  power  of  magic  supply  populous  nations 
with  every  object  that  can  promote  comfort  and  convenience, 
add  to  the  refinements  of  luxury,  or  gratify  the  caprice  of  taste 
grown  fastidious  by  much  indulgence ; whilst  these  sciences 
have  performed  such  wonders,  how  little  has  moral  philosophy 
accomplished!  Doubt,  confusion,  and  mysticism  still  darken 
it;  the  faculties  and  properties  of  the  mind  and  its  mode  of 
operation,  are  not  yet  distinctly  discovered,  some  of  the  rules  of 
morality  remain  unsettled,  the  principles  and  nature  of  society 
and  government,  and  the  means  of  rendering  the  one  virtuous 
and  happy,  and  the  other  secure,  beneficial,  and  permanent,  are 
not  ascertained,  but  are  the  subjects  of  hot  contention  and 
wordy  argument. 

The  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  these  sciences  is  doubtless 
produced  by  several  causes : it  is  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  subjects,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  demonstrative  reason- 
ing cannot  be  attained ; partly  to  the  connection  which  they 
have  with  the  immediate  interests  of  influential  classes  of  men, 
thereby  creating  a desire  apart  from  the  discovery  of  truth  ; but 
principally  to  the  want  of  technical  classification,  and  precision 
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in  the  definition  of  words.  Without  this,  all  reasoning  must 
he  indistinct,  all  deduction  uncertain.  Unless  men  know  what 
they  are  reasoning  and  thinking  about,  they  cannot  reason  or 
think  correctly;  unless  the  premises  be  accurately  determined, 
the  conclusions  must  be  inaccurate  ; and  unless  the  speaker  has 
a clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses,  and 
the  hearer  understands  them  to  express  the  same  ideas  which 
he  who  uses  them  does,  they  can  never  understand  each  other. 
Locke,  who  was  perhaps  the  first  philosopher  who  had  a clear 
perception  of  the  nature  of  language,  lays  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  precision  in  the  definition  of  words,  and  thinks 
that  thereby  moral  subjects  might  be  rendered  capable  of  de- 
monstration. “ Mixed  modes,”  he  says,  “ especially  those  be- 
longing to  morality,  being  most  of  them  such  combinations  of 
ideas  as  the  mind  put’s  together  of  its  own  choice,  and  whereof 
there  are  not  always  standing  patterns  to  be  found  existing,  the 
signification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made  known  as  those  of 
simple  ideas  by  any  showing  ; but  in  recompense  thereof,  may 
be  perfectly  and  accurately  defined ; for  they  being  combina- 
tions of  several  ideas,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put 
together  without  reference  to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they 
please,  exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  composition, 
and  so  both  use  these  words  in  a certain  and  undoubted  signi- 
fication, and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occasion,  what 
they  stand  for.  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  I am  bold  to  think 
that  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  mathematics; 
since  the  precise  real  essence  of  the  things  moral  words  stand 
for  may  be  perfectly  known,  and  so  the  congruity  and  incon- 
gruity of  the  things  themselves  be  certainly  discovered,  in 
which  consists  perfect  knowledge.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true 
to  a certain  extent ; but  though  perhaps  few  truths  in  subjects 
of  this  nature  are  capable  of  demonstration  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  yet  a scientific  system  of  reasoning  and  investiga- 
tion, of  which  precision  in  the  definition  of  words  is  a necessary 
part,  woidd  produce  settled  principles,  sound  conclusions,  entire 
conviction,  and  practical  usefulness,  instead  of  the  learned  non- 
sense, lengthened  and  futile  discussion,  and  mystic  jargon, 
which  have  for  so  many  ages  perplexed  the  intellects  and  dark- 
ened the  counsel  of  the  wise. 

Within  a few  years,  this  has  been  in  some  instances  attempt- 
ed, and  with  distinguished  success.  The  magnificent  results 
which  have  attended  the  system  of  investigation  and  mode  of 
reasoning  pursued  in  the  natural  sciences,  have  induced  some 
philosophers  to  apply  accurate  observation,  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  searching  analysis  to  the  moral.  Stewart,  Brown, 
and,  with  more  success  perhaps  than  either,  Mill,  ill  metaphy- 
sics, by  discarding  mere  hypothesis,  and  substituting  careful 
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induction  from  numerous  and  accurately  observed  phenomena, 
have  discovered  many  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  have  attained  an  order  of  classification,  clear- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  certainty  of  result,  which  have  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  science,  and  made  it,  in  its  present 
state,  a broad  contrast  to  the  vague  chimeras  and  misty  specu- 
lations, contained  in  those  ponderous  volumes,  filled  with  words 
without  meaning,  and  discussions  without  an  object,  which, 
covered  with  venerable  dust,  still  remain,  monuments  of  the 
wasted  intellects  and  misapplied  ingenuity  of  the  schools. 
The  science  of  political  economy,  which  has  sprung  into  exist- 
ence within  the  last  half  century,  is  already  exerting  a marked 
infiuence  on  the  affairs  of  nations.  Precise  language,  correct 
arrangement,  and  minute  analysis,  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  discovery  of  truth,  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  M‘Culloch,  &c.  have  demonstrated 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  discovered  the  causes  which  promote  or  impede 
the  prosperity  of  society.  The  truths  of  this  science,  and  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  based  upon  its  discoveries,  have  not  yet 
been  generally  applied  in  practice  ; the  prejudices  of  ignorance, 
and  the  associations  of  long  use,  are  not  easily  overcome  by 
the  force  of  any  reasoning,  however  clear ; discoveries  in 
science  must  necessarily  be  in  advance  of  the  generation  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  are  always  regarded  with  suspicion 
because  they  are  new, — but  they  are  the  inheritance  of  posterity. 

Of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  termed  moral  and 
speculative,  in  opposition  to  mathematics  and  physical  philoso- 
phy, the  two  we  have  mentioned  seem  to  be  the  only  ones,  ex- 
cept the  law,  which  have  yet  attained  a sutficient  degree  of 
order  and  symmetry  of  arrangement  to  deserve  the  name  of 
science.  The  doctrines  of  theology  are  yet  disputed,  some  of 
the  principles  of  ethics  remain  unsettled,  and  politics,  about 
which  more  is  said  and  written,  and  thought  and  felt,  than  any 
other,  is,  perhaps,  more  involved  than  any,  in  doubt,  error,  and 
absurdity.  An  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  governments  and 
their  mode  of  operation,  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  their 
imperfection  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  rendered 
secure,  beneficial,  and  permanent,  is  the  noblest  and  most  exalt- 
ed occupation  in  which  the  human  mind  can  be  engaged,  be- 
cause it- has  a more  direct  and  important  bearing  than  any 
other  upon  the  interests  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Yet  this 
enquiry  has  never  been  made  upon  a scientific  system, — facts 
have  never  been  arranged,  compared,  and  analysed,  although 
contained  in  ample  abundance  in  the  history  of  nations; — no 
general  principles  have  been  deduced  and  established,  no 
orderly  classification  been  formed  ; the  language  of  the  science 
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is  vague  and  undefined,  and  the  whole  subject  one  of  ima- 
ginative and  mystical  speculation,  unmeaning  cant  or  angry 
discussion,  rather  than  serious  and  philosophic  investigation. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
universal  and  intense  interest  which  the  subject  excites.  No 
other  branch  of  enquiry,  no  other  topic  of  reasoning,  has  so 
direct  a relation  not  only  to  the  permanent  and  real  interest  of 
all,  but  to  the  immediate  and  fancied  interests  of  classes  and 
individuals.  On  the  decision  of  its  questions  whenever  agi- 
tated, depen  d the  stability  of  governments, — the  power  of  rulers, 
— the  wealth  and  privileges  of  orders, — the  fortunes  and  im- 
portance of  influential  and  conspicuous  men, — the  quiet  and 
prosperity  of  a whole  people.  To  the  discussion  of  questions 
such  as  these  are  brought,  not  calm  reason  and  cool  judgment, 
and  the  impartial  desire  to  discover  truth  ; but  furious  passion 
and  violent  declamation, — artful  rhetoric  to  inflame  feeling,  cun- 
ning subtlety  to  bewilder  thought,  and  specious  argument  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  The  question  be- 
comes, not  whether  a principle  is  true  or  false,  a form  of  go- 
vernment wise  and  efficient,  or  a proposed  measure  expedient 
and  beneficial; — but  whether  this  or  that  party  in  the  state 
shall  be  victorious.  Such  topics  concern  all  and  excite  all, 
the  learned  as  well  as  the  ignorant ; those  most  capable  from 
intellect  and  education  to  investigate  accurately,  and  reason 
correctly,  are  generally  those  whose  feelings  are  most  engaged 
in  the  discussion,  and  who  are  most  interested  in  the  defence 
and  support  of  a system.  The  minds,  even  of  those  whose 
interests  are  not  immediately  concerned,  are  rarely  unbiassed. 
Every  man  lives  under  some  form  of  government  or  other,  to 
which  he  is  attached  from  association,  habit,  or  the  sense  of 
benefit,  or  with  which  he  is  dissatisfied.  In  neither  case  is  he 
likely  to  reason,  without  prejudice,  without  feeling,  without 
the  desire  to  defend  or  attack ; very  few  indeed  are  they,  who, 
possessing  the  requisite  ability,  are  so  sequestered  from  the 
affairs  of  life,  so  secluded  and  shut  out  from  the  interests  which 
agitate  their  fellows,  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  political  move- 
ments of  their  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  no  such  causes  of 
error  and  confusion,  no  such  impediments  to  advancement, 
exist  in  relation  to  mathematics,  physical  philosophy,  and 
metaphysics.  From  their  nature  and  difficulty  they  can  be 
pursued  only  by  a small  portion  of  the  community.  Every 
one  is  indeed  interested  hi  their  effects  upon  society  generally, 
but  the  interest  is  not  direct  or  individual ; in  whatever  way 
their  questions  are  decided,  no  injury  can  arise  to  the  interests 
of  classes  or  individuals,  and  whoever  attempts  the  inves- 
tigation of  them,  is  simply  desirous  that  the  truth  should  be 
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covered  and  promulgated.  Questions  of  political  economy  do 
produce  excitement  similar  to  those  of  politics,  but  by  no  means 
so  extensive  and  violent.  Their  decision  affects  indeed  the 
interests  of  classes, — of  large  classes, — and  this  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  the  truths  of  the  science  are  not  more  generally 
known  and  adopted,  even  by  men  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion. Doctrines  long  since  proved  to  be  erroneous, — notions, 
the  absurdity  of  which  has  been  demonstrated,  still  hold  their 
ancient  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  influence 
the  measures  of  government ; — the  political  economy  of  news- 
papers, and  representatives  in  the  legislature,  is  very  different 
in  its  method  of  reasoning  and  in  its  results,  from  the  science  of 
the  books.  But  questions  of  this  nature  do  not  affect  the  imme- 
diate, pecuniary  interests  of  all  classes ; the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  agriculturist,  are  indeed  directly  affected  by 
their  decision ; but  the  wealthy,  and  those  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  science  and  literature,  are  only  interested  in  them  as 
they  affect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community,  and  hence 
are  only  anxious  that  the  true  tendency  of  every  measure 
should  be  ascertained.  To  this  happy  circumstance,  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  maturity  and  cer- 
tainty of  a science,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed.  To  this 
general  cause  we  may  also  ascribe  the  imperfect  state  of  ethi- 
cal science,  and  the  disputes  and  doubts  which  entangle  the 
doctrines  of  theology  ; subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  excites 
feeling  to  an  intense  degree,  and  upon  which  many  have  a 
direct  interest  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  apart  from  the 
desire  to  discover  truth. 

It  is  not  a little  extraordinary,  and  certainly  may  be  consi- 
dered very  unfortunate,  that  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  most  important  to  man,  and  affect  most  immediately 
and  extensively  his  welfare  and  happiness,  the  very  feeling  of 
universal  interest  which  this  importance  excites  should  present 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  improvement.  Political  reasoning 
and  investigation  have  been,  more  than  any  other,  subjected  to 
the  noxious  influence  of  this  bewildering  cause.  If  we  consider 
also,  that  the  decision  of  questions  of  this  nature,  besides  ex- 
citing the  passions  of  those  whose  wealth,  distinction,  and  power 
they  affect, — in  some  countries  always  and  necessarily,  in  all, 
frequently  and  ultimately,  depends  upon  the  opinion  and  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  community, — that  is,  of  the  ignorant, — it 
will  appear  very  obvious  that  there  must  always  be  abundance 
of  motives  to  deceive,  and  that  deception  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult. Whilst  those  whose  talents  and  learning,  or  powers  of 
intrigue,  have  placed  them  in  eminent  and  conspicuous  situa- 
tions,— have  every  motive  that  can  tempt  human  nature,  to 
defend  a particular  set  of  measures  or  a certain  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  upon  the  support  of  which  all  their  importance  and  power 
depends;  whilst  others,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  attack  the 
existing,  and  endeavour  to  substitute  a different  system  in  the 
success  of  which  their  personal  ambition  is  involved;  the  mass 
of  the  community,  in  the  mean  while,  whose  interests  are  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  contest,  and  who  are  to  decide  it,  being, 
from  want  of  knowledge  and  mental  cultivation,  unable  to  judge 
correctly, — easily  deceived, — ignorant  of  their  true  interests,  and 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  blind  infatuation  or  headlong  passion ; 
it  is  evident  that,  whilst  very  few  can  truly  desire  the  discovery 
of  truth  who  have  the  ability  to  attempt  it,  very  many  must 
eagerly  wish  for  the  propagation  of  error,  who  are  abundantly 
gifted  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Scientific  arrange- 
ment, precise  and  defined  language,  severe  logic,  would  be  very 
undesirable  instruments  for  the  purposes  of  such  men,  since  the 
effect  of  their  operation  would  be  the  attainment  of  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  truth;  the  production  of  wild  confusion  and 
complete  bewilderment  is  their  chief  object,  and  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  employed  for  the  purpose  is  ambiguity  of  language. 
This  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a subject  capable 
of  being  rendered  abundantly  simple  is  involved  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty;  the  most  absurd  ideas,  the  most  unintelligible 
doctrines,  the  wildest  theories,  given  to  the  world  with  great 
pomposity  of  language  and  flourish  of  rhetoric,  bewilder  the 
minds  and  influence  the  conduct  of  men,  so  that  to  speak  or 
write  in  such  a manner  as  to  convey  one’s  meaning  with 
tolerable  accuracy  has  become  almost  impossible. 

But  if  the  abuse  of  words  has  clouded  all  reasoning  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  and  introduced  as  much  confusion  into  their 
doctrines,  as  they  have  sometimes  produced  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  its  moral  effects  have  been  still  more  disastrous.  As 
nothing  is  so  gratifying  to  popular  vanity  as  the  possession  of 
political  power,  and  as  forms  and  measures  of  government 
generally  produce  benefit  or  injury,  and  consequently  inspire 
either  alfection  or  hatred,  the  language  of  politics  by  the  force 
of  inevitable  association,  especially  when  artful  means  are  used 
to  increase  this  natural  tendency,  becomes  also  the  spell  of 
popular  passion.  As  the  terms  employed  are  not  accurately 
defined,  and  are  each  used  in  many  different,  but  similar 
significations,  the  things  they  are  employed  to  represent  being 
severally  the  objects  of  popular  triumph,  hatred  or  attachment, 
these  feelings  are  easily  transferred  from  the  thing  itself  to  the 
word,  to  which  are  attached  vague  and  indistinct  notions  of 
glory,  happiness,  and  freedom,  or  of  poverty,  degradation,  and 
tyranny,  and  which  thus  become  powerful  engines  in  the  hands 
of  dishonest  demagogues  and  ambitious  agitators  to  delude,  ex- 
cite, and  govern  the  multitude.  History  and  observation  furnish 
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us  with  blit  too  many  examples  of  the  success  with  which  words, 
without  a precise  and  definite  signification,  hut  which  have  be- 
come indissolubly  associated  with  the  topics  of  popular  feeling, 
may  be  used  to  deceive  the  minds  and  rouse  the  passions  of  the 
people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  attach  to  a government,  a sys- 
tem, or  an  individual,  names  which  have  become  odious  or 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  vulgar,  and  furious  rage  or 
blind  adoration  is  called  forth  as  by  the  spell  of  a magician. 
The  voice  of  reason  is  not  heard  amid  the  uproar  of  frantic 
passion,  which,  when  once  excited,  is  as  absurd  in  its  operation 
as  it  is  dreadful  in  its  effects.  Under  the  name  of  “ Liberty,” 
the  rights  of  individuals  have  been  trampled  upon, — the  security 
of  property  destroyed,  and  the  most  atrocious  tyranny  exercised 
and  supported.  To  the  inspiring  cries  of  the  “ sovereignty  of 
the  people,”  “ democracy,”  and  “ the  rights  of  man,”  “ liberty 
and  equality,”  and  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
vilest  sycophants,  the  deluded  people  of  France  in  the  revolu- 
tion spread  havoc  and  desolation  through  the  land, — rushed 
with  frantic  yells  to  the  daily  murder  of  innocent  men,  to  the 
hourly  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes ; and  after  overturning 
the  whole  fabric  of  society,  ended  by  becoming  the  slaves  of  the 
most  arbitrary,  though  the  most  splendid  despot,  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  same  great  cause,  popular  delusion,  produced 
by  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  government,  whether 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a despotism  or  a democracy,  or 
to  the  subversion  of  all  order  and  all  law,  has  produced  war, 
bloodshed,  crime,  and  misery,  since  the  establishment  of  civil 
society.  The  wild  passions  of  men,  blind  and  impetuous,  and 
unrestrained  by  the  force  of  cultivated  reason,  have  constantly 
hurried  them  on  to  their  own  destruction;  and  instead  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  each  seeking  its  own  true  interest,  and 
thereby  each  promoting  the  happiness  of  all, — peacefully  pur- 
suing the  arts,  and  calmly  enjoying  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
skill,  and  thereby  rising  rapidly  in  power,  intelligence,  and 
prosperity, — the  history  of  the  human  race  is  a record  of  vio- 
lence. misery,  and  horror, — of  tyranny,  anarchy,  and  crime, — of 
ignorance,  degradation  and  barbarism;  it  tells  of  populous 
countries  smiling  with  plenty  and  covered  with  the  productions 
of  industry, 

“ Where  peace  was  tinkling  on  the  shepherd’s  bell 
And  singing  with  the  reapers,” — 

instantly  withered  by  the  tempest  of  war,  strewed  with  carnage, 
and  left  in  the  dead  silence  of  desolation,  blasted  monuments  of 
the  ferocious  folly  of  man:  of  mighty  cities  filled  with  palaces 
and  glittering  with  the  triumphs  of  art, — the  abode  of  luxurious 
ease  and  refined  happiness, — suddenly  dismantled,  despoiled  of 
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their  rich  treasures,  and  converted  into  a heap  of  shattered  ruins 
in  the  midst  of  a barren  wilderness, — relics  of  departed  glory, — 
evidences  of  human  strength  and  human  weakness. 

If  from  the  numerous  facts  contained  in  history,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  operation  ol  governments  were  deduced, 
and  the  real  tendencies  of  human  action  and  combination  dis- 
covered, and  some  pains  taken  to  enlighten,  instead  of  to  darken 
and  bewilder  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  by  arranging  the  knowledge  obtained  in  a clear  and 
methodical  manner,  much  good  might  be  effected,  and  some 
light  of  hope  dawn  over  the  future  prospects  of  the  world. 
Those  who  seek  the  attainment  of  their  own  selfish  ends  at  the 
expense  of  human  happiness,  cannot  succeed  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  public  opinion  or  the  employment  of  force.  The  phy- 
sical and  moral  power  of  the  community  reside  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  who,  if  aware  of  the  means  by  which  their  real 
welfare  could  be  promoted,  would  employ  those  means,  and  no 
longer  be  the  tools  of  dishonest  ambition. 

In  the  present  age,  which  boasts  of  having  advanced  farthest 
in  the  “ march  of  mind,”  when  the  necessity  of  a scientific 
system  of  investigation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is,  by  the 
educated,  universally  admitted,  and  when  exertions  are  made 
to  diffuse  correct  information  among  all  classes,  were  it  not  for 
the  causes  we  have  before  mentioned,  greater  desire  would 
probably  have  been  shown  to  introduce  order  into  the  subject 
of  politics.  Any  attempt,  however,  in  so  excellent  a cause  is 
ominous  of  good,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  one  which  we 
hail  with  real  pleasure.  Accuracy  of  language  is  the  first  step 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  our  author  has  commenced 
in  the  proper  manner,  as  the  object  of  his  work  is  to  affix  cor- 
rect and  precise  meanings  to  political  terms. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  has  collected  the  different  meanings 
of  the  most  important  political  terms,  as  used  by  various 
authors  of  reputation,  and  has  attempted  to  define  and  settle 
the  different  significations  which  should  be  attached  to  each. 
The  work,  however,  is  not  a mere  collection  of  definitions,  but 
is  interspersed  with  much  judicious  reflection  and  correct 
reasoning,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  “ may  be  considered 
as  occupying  a middle  place  between  a technical  dictionary 
and  a scientific  treatise  on  the  same  subject : as  being  more 
copious  and  connected  than  the  one,  more  meagre  and  desul- 
tory than  the  other.”  His  researches  are  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  discussion  upon  political  subjects,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  precision  and  clearness  in  reasoning  and 
correct  deduction. 

To  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  political  science,  in  fact  to 
all  who  read  and  think  on  the  subject,  or  feel  interested  in  it, 
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a work  of  this  kind  is  of  great  value.  The  man  who  has  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  principles,  whose  ideas  are  correctly 
arranged,  and  who  affixes  distinct  and  proper  meanings  to  the 
words  which  he  uses,  or  which  are  employed  by  others,  is  not 
easily  duped,  mystified,  or  led  into  error.  He  associates  defi- 
nite ideas,  not  vague  passions,  with  the  terms  of  science.  He 
cannot  be  deluded  or  excited  by  hearing  a measure  or  a sys- 
tem, or  the  opinions  of  an  individual,  coupled  with  any  of 
those  magic  epithets,  which,  perverted  from  their  original  and 
proper  signification,  are  used  by  grovelling  aspirants  and 
shameless-  demagogues,  as  the  instruments  of  delusion,  and 
which  have  become  the  watch-words  of  popular  agitation  and 
partisan  fury.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  by 
comparing  that  meaning  with  the  thing  to  which  they  are 
applied,  is  able  to  form  a correct  opinion.  As  he  is  safe  from 
the  effects  of  dishonest  appeals  to  passion,  so  he  is  not  liable 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  specious  plausibilities  of  reasoning. 
The  falseness  of  a premise,  or  the  unsoundness  of  a conclu- 
sion, are,  for  the  most  part,  not  difficult  to  discover  by  a mind 
of  ordinary  acuteness  and  propriety  of  thought ; the  fallacies 
most  deceptive,  and  which  most  generally  elude  detection,  are 
those  created  by  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  and  the  uncertain 
and  inconstant  signification  of  words.  He,  to  whose  mind  the 
same  word  always  suggests  the  same  combination  of  ideas, 
cannot  fail  to  detect  this  cause  of  error  where  it  exists,  and 
will  be  able  to  show,  not  merely  that  a conclusion  is  erroneous, 
but  to  point  out  the  defect  in  the  reasoning  which  makes  it  so. 
“ It  often  happens,”  says  our  author,  “that  an  argument  seems 
inconclusive,  without  our  being  able  to  comprehend  why  it  is 
so.  We  may  be  able  to  disprove  the  conclusion,  but  not  to 
refute  the  argument.  It  serves,  however,  greatly  to  strengthen 
our  conviction,  if  we  can  perceive  not  only  why  we  are  right, 
but  why  those  who  differ  from  us  are  wrong.  Now  for  this 
purpose,  there  is  no  instrument  so  powerful  as  a watchful 
observance  of  the  different  uses  of  words.  This  often  affords 
the  master  key  which  discloses  the  whole  mystery,  and  at  once 
resolves  all  difficulties,  by  showing  that  they  have  no  exist- 
ence.” 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  very  simple  ; the  author  having 
selected  a number  of  words  the  most  important  and  most 
generally  used  in  political  discussion,  defines  the  different 
meanings  which  are  attached  to  each,  drawing  at  the  same 
time  such  inferences,  and  indulging  in  such  reflections,  as  are 
naturally  suggested  by  the  various  subjects  which  he  discusses. 
The  whole  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  various  authors  of 
celebrity,  which  display  the  evil  influence  of  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage upon  the  doctrines  and  reasonings  of  political  writers. 
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The  design  of  the  book  cannot  be  too  much  praised ; it  is 
written  in  a plain,  correct,  and  easy  style,  such  as  is  proper  for 
a work  which  professes  to  be  scientific.  The  arrangement  of 
the  subject  is  good,  the  analysis  generally  accurate,  the  reason- 
ing logical,  though  the  author  has  fallen  into  one  or  two  errors 
which  we  shall  remark  upon  hereafter.  But  though  the  exe- 
cution is  certainly  praise-worthy,  and  displays  no  ordinary 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  power  of  thought,  yet  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  author  has  not  treated  so  noble  a 
subject  as  well  as  it  deserves.  The  topics  might  have  been 
more  numerous,  the  reasonings  and  illustrations  more  elabo- 
rate, the  language  more  copious  and  explanatory,  and  the 
practical  application  and  bearing  of  the  doctrines  more  fully 
shown.  His  book  should  have  been  rather  more  of  a “scien- 
tific treatise,”  and  less  of  a “ technical  dictionary.” 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give,  in  the  few  extracts  we  shall 
make,  more  than  a general  idea  of  the  plan  and  style  of  this 
interesting  work,  and  shall  select  such  parts  as  are  most  likely 
to  interest  an  American  reader. 

The  word  right  is  one,  the  different  though  similar  signifi- 
cations of  which  have  produced  constant  confusion  in  thought 
and  reasoning,  and  given  rise  to  many  absurd  theories,  which 
have  influenced  the  conduct  of  men,  sometimes  in  a manner 
very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society. 

“ When  the  sovereign  power  commands  its  subjects  to  do  or  forbear 
from  certain  acts,  the  claim  for  such  performances  or  forbearances  which 
one  person  thereby  has  upon  another,  is  called  a right ; the  liability  to 
such  performances  or  forbearances  is  called  a duty  ; and  the  omission  of 
an  act  commanded  to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  an  act  commanded  to  be 
forborne,  is  called  a wrong. 

“ All  rights,  therefore,  must  be  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of 
government,  and  are  the  creatures  of  the  sovereign  power ; no  claim 
upon  another,  which  may  not  be  enforced  by  process  of  law,  i.  e.  by 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  sovereign,  however  recommended  by 
moral  justice,  can,  without  an  abuse  of  language,  be  termed  a right. 
The  existence  of  a moral  claim  may  often  be  a matter  of  doubt  when 
the  facts  are  ascertained,  and  one  party  may  demand  what  the  other  may 
not  think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  yield  ; but,  the  facts  being  given, 
the  existence  of  a right , or  a legal  claim , can  never  admit  of  dispute, 
as  it  is  defined  and  conferred  by  a third  party,  who  will,  if  required,  step 
in  to  enforce  it. 

“ Properly,  therefore,  right  signifies  a claim  conferred  or  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereign  power,  i.  e.  a legal  right.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
used  to  mean  a claim  recommended  by  the  practice,  analogy,  or  doc- 
trines of  the  constitution,  i e.  a constitutional  right ; and,  sometimes,  a 
claim  recommended  by  views  of  justice  or  public  policy,  i.  e.  a moral 
right. 

“ By  the  first  and  proper  sense,  is  meant  a claim  which  may  be  en 
forced  in  a court  of  law,  or  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  which  actually 
exists:  by  the  two  last,  a claim  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  public 
authority,  and  which  does  not  exist.  Thus,  in  the  first  sense,  it  is  said 
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that  a man  has  a right  to  his  own  property,  reputation,  &c.,  meaning 
that  he  has  an  available  claim  which  can  he  enforced  by  process  of  law. 
It  is  also  said  that,  constitutionally,  every  British  subject  who  pays  taxes 
has  a right  to  vote  for  a member  of  the  house  of  commons ; meaning 
that  such  a claim  is  supported  by  the  practice  or  doctrines  of  our  consti- 
tution. It  is  also  said  that  all  the  people  have  a right  to  be  represented ; 
that  they  have  a right  to  choose  their  own  governors,  to  cashier  their 
governors  for  misconduct,  and  to  frame  a government  for  themselves ; 
that  the  poor  have  a right  to  be  maintained  by  the  rich ; that  the  poor 
have  a right  to  spoil  the  land-owners,  and  divide  their  lands  ; that  the 
poor  have  a right  to  spoil  the  rich,  and  divide  their  property,  &c.  In 
the  latter  cases,  the  persons  who  use  these  expressions  mean  that,  in 
their  opinion,  there  is  a claim  founded  in  justice  and  expediency,  which 
they  call  a right ; though,  in  truth,  what  they  mean  to  express  is,  that  it 
ought,  by  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  to  be  made  a right.” 

The  only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  this  dis- 
tinction is,  that  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  popular  and 
universal  use  of  the  word;  a very  forcible  objection  to  any 
classification  or  definition  in  a science,  the  doctrines  of  which 
are  so  generally  discussed  as  those  of  politics.  The  word 
“ right,”  has  been  so  long  and  so  constantly  employed  to  ex- 
press a moral  claim  which  cannot  he  enforced  by  law,  as  well 
as  a claim  which  can,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  change 
the  popular  language  on  the  subject.  It  would  certainly  con- 
duce greatly  to  the  dissipation  of  the  confusion  in  which  the 
subject  of  rights  is  involved,  could  this  be  done;  but  we  think 
it  would  be  more  convenient  and  more  useful,  to  employ  the 
word  right  as  a generic  term,  and  then  to  classify  and  dis- 
tinguish the  different  species  of  rights,  as  other  writers  on  the 
same  subject  have  done.  Legal  rights,  meaning  such  claims  as 
are  recognised  and  enforced  by  law ; and  all  others,  such  as  are 
founded  in  justice  and  expediency,  and  are  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  society,  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  made 
legal  rights.  But  there  is  another  meaning  of  the  words 
“ right”  and  “ wrong,”  which  has  produced  the  utmost  con- 
fusion in  the  reasoning  of  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject, 
has  occasioned  much  moral  injury,  and  is  prominent  among 
the  many  examples  of  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  our  lan- 
guage and  the  evils  which  result  from  it. 

“ Right  is  sometimes  a substantive,  sometimes  an  adjective.  When 
used  as  a substantive,  it  properly  signifies  a legal  claim,  and  answers  to 
duty.  Where  the  law  confers  a right  on  one  person,  it  creates  a corre- 
sponding duty  in  another.  Wrong,  the  substantive,  signifies  the  viola- 
tion of  a right.  But,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  right  expresses  agree- 
ment with  the  standard  of  morality,  (whatever  that  may  he,)  and  is 
opposed  to  wrong , the  adjective,  that  which  disagrees  with  this  standard. 
Thus  a right  may  be  right  or  wrong , (i.  e.  a claim  given  by  law  may 
be  just  or  unjust,  politic  or  impolitic,)  in  the  judgment  of  different  per- 
sons. The  necessity  of  a legislative  sovereignty,  or  of  a power  of  alter- 
ing old  and  enacting  new  laws,  is  entirely  founded  on  the  supposition 
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that  rights  may  be  wrong, — a truism  which  has  sometimes  been  treated 
as  a paradox  and  an  antithesis.  If  the  different  senses  of  right , just 
pointed  out,  really  coincided  ; that  is,  if  all  claims  founded  on  justice  and 
sound  policy  were  legal  rights,  and  all  legal  rights  were  founded  on 
justice  and  sound  policy,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  deliberative 
assemblies  or  legislative  enactments,  and  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment might  be  confined  to  the  administration  of  existing  laws. 

“ This  ambiguity,  so  manifest  when  pointed  out,  and  so  easily  detect- 
ed by  a translation  into  Latin,  (which  has  different  terms  for  the  sub- 
stantive and  adjective,)  has  yet  misled  many  unreflecting  persons,  and 
even  some  writers  of  high  authority,  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
keep  clear  of  so  obvious  a fallacy.  Thus  Paley,  in  his  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical Philosophy,  b.  i.  chap.  9,  says  that  ‘ right  is  a quality  of  persons  or 
of  actions of  persons,  as  when  we  say,  Such  a one  has  a right  to  this 
estate,  &c.; — of  actions,  as  in  such  expressions  as  the  following:  It  is 
right  to  punish  murder  with  death,  &c.’  The  argument  by  which 
Blackstone  proves  the  latter  part  of  his  definition  of  municipal  law,  that 
it  is  ‘a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a state, 
commanding  what  is  right , and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong'  proceeds 
entirely  on  this  uncertainty  of  meaning.  ‘ In  order  to  do  this  completely 
(he  says),  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong  be  established  and  ascertained  by  law.  And  when  this  is  once 
done,  it  will  follow  of  course  that  it  is  likewise  the  business  of  the  law, 
considered  as  a rule  of  civil  conduct,  to  enforce  these  rights,  and  to  re- 
strain or  redress  these  wrongs .’  If,  in  defence  of  Blackstone,  it  should 
be  said  that  by  right  and  wrong  he  only  means  that  which  the  law  en- 
joins or  forbids,  then  the  latter  part  of  his  definition  is  superfluous,  and 
to  say  that  a law  is  right  would  be  an  identical  proposition.  Hence 
also  Crabbe,  in  his  Dictionary  of  English  Synonyms,  says,  that  ‘ right 
(the  substantive)  signifies  what  it  is  right  for  one  to  possess.’  The 
same  confusion  of  the  two  very  different  senses  of  right  is  well  shown 
in  the  following  passage,  where  the  argument  turns  upon  the  double 
sense.  ‘ If  it  be  right  that  the  property  of  men  should  be  protected,  and 
if  this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  government,  then  it  must  be  right 
that  some  person  or  persons  should  possess  political  power.  That  is  to 
say,  some  person  or  persons  must  have  a right  to  political  power.’  The 
apparent  force  of  this  argument  rests  on  a mere  verbal  fallacy.” 

This  ambiguity  in  the  meanings  of  the  words  “ right”  and 
“wrong,”  has  produced  an  almost  universal  misinterpretation 
of  the  celebrated  and  necessary  maxim  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, that  “the  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  so  shocking  to  the  ears 
of  good  republicans.  The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is,  not  that 
the  king  cannot  do  an  immoral,  or  an  impolitic  act,  but  that  he 
cannot  infringe  a legal  right;  the  doing  which  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  substantive  wrong.  The  violation  of  a right, 
supposes  the  existence  of  a superior  power  to  enforce  it,  and  to 
redress  the  injury,  and  as  the  king  is  a portion  of  the  sovereign 
body,  his  acts  must  necessarily  be  dispunishable.  We  shall 
make  two  more  extracts  upon  this  interesting  subject: — 

“Before  the  word  right  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  some 
of  the  epithets  applied  to  it;  the  number,  variety,  and  discordancy  of 
which  are  almost  past  belief : though,  when  they  come  to  be  examined, 
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most  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  either  unmeaning  or  inapplicable.  The 
following  passage  occurs,  as  spoken  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a conversation 
preserved  by  Boswell : ‘ Every  man  has  a right  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  with  that  the  magistrate  cannot  interfere.  People  confound  liberty 
of  thinking  with  liberty  of  talking ; nay,  with  liberty  of  preaching.  Every 
man  has  a physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases ; for  it  cannot  be  disco- 
vered how  he  thinks : he  has  not  a moral  right , for  he  ought  to  inform 
himself,  and  think  justly.’  Here  physical  right  must  mean  power  • 
moral  right  appears  to  mean  legal  right , for  Johnson  never  could  have 
intended  to  say  that  a man  is,  in  conscience,  bound  to  conceal  opinions 
which  he  thinks  true : the  doubt  would  rather  be  the  other  way,  whether 
a man  is  justified  in  concealing  what  he  thinks  true.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  said,  that  1 there  seems  to  be  in  authors  a stronger  right  of  pro- 
perty than  that  by  occupancy  ; a metaphysical  right,  a right,  as  it  were, 
of  creation,  which  should,  from  its  nature,  be  perpetual.’  This  expres- 
sion is  manifestly  founded  on  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  a right  to 
a tangible  is  more  corporeal  than  a right  to  an  intangible  object:  but 
elsewhere  he  uses  a more  common  epithet,  when,  speaking  of  govern- 
ment, he  says,  that,  £ if  the  abuse  be  enormous,  nature  will  rise  up,  and, 
claiming  her  original  rights , overturn  a corrupt  political  system.’  It  is, 
however,  a contradiction  to  speak  of  original  rights,  if  by  original  is 
meant  anterior  to  government ; for,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  notion 
that £ right  is  altogether  an  abstract  thing,  which  is  independent  of  human 
laws  and  institutions,’  is  not  only  not  true,  but  is  the  direct  contrary  of 
the  truth.  The  verse  of  Dryden,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  that 

‘ Sovereign  monarchs  are  the  source  of  right,’ 

expresses  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth ; as  not  only  sovereign  mo- 
narchs, but  all  sovereign  legislatures,  whether  of  one  or  many,  are,  and 
are  alone,  the  sources  from  which  all  rights  flow.  Yet  we  hear  of  ori- 
ginal rights,  natural  rights,  indefeasible  rights,  inalienable  rights,  impre- 
scriptible rights,  hereditary  rights,  indestructible  rights,  inherent  rights, 
&c.,  where  there  is  no  pretence  of  legislative  sanction  : indeed  the  only 
object  of  using  these  names  is  to  induce  the  legislature  to  convert  these 
supposed  rights  into  real  rights,  by  giving  them  the  sanction  of  law.” 

After  discussing  the  meaning  and  illustrating  the  application 
of  the  phrase  “ vested  rights,”  our  author  says, 

“ A vested  right  may  therefore  be  described  as  a right  of  investment; 
giving  to  its  possessor  a moral  claim  upon  the  legislature,  for  the  per- 
manency or  tardy  abolition  of  a law,  which  he  has  gained  by  employing 
his  capital  or  labour  in  adventures  only  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  law.  Being  founded  on  the  principle  of  not  disappointing  expecta- 
tions, it  is  founded  on  a principle  of  the  wisest  and  most  enlarged  policy  ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  must  not  be  stretched  too  far,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a right  on  which  some  expectations  are  not  founded,  and  which 
does  not,  in  some  degree,  serve  as  a guide  of  conduct:  it  can  only  be 
admitted  where  the  loss  would  be  great,  and  the  probability  of  the  law 
being  repealed  or  modified  was  inconsiderable.” 

The  subjects  of  most  importance  next  considered  are,  the 
meanings  of  the  words  “ sovereign,”  “ sovereignty,”  and  the 
division  of  the  different  forms  of  government.  The  word 
sovereignty  has  never  been  defined  accurately  by  any  of  the 
various  writers  on  political  subjects.  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  given 
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what  may  be  strictly  called  a definition,  though  from  his  ob-  | 
servations  on  the  opinions  of  others  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  all  the  ideas  which  he  supposes  to  be  properly 
represented  by  the  term.  “ The  sovereign  power,”  he  says, 
“may  be  exercised  in  two  ways,  viz.  in  making  laws,  and  in 
administering  them,  or  carrying  them  into  execution.”  And 
again,  “ As  long  as  a government  exists,  the  power  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  in  whom  the  sovereignty  resides,  over  the  whole 
community,  is  absolute  and  unlimited.  The  sovereign  has  the 
complete  disposal  of  the  life,  rights,  and  duties  of  every  member 
of  the  community.  It  has  also  the  power  to  modify  or  change 
the  existing  form  of  government,  there  is  no  law,  which  it  has 
not  power  to  alter,  repeal,  or  enact.”  According  to  this  descrip- 
tion, then,  the  sovereign  power  in  a state  is  the  unlimited  and 
and  irresponsible  power  of  making  and  executing  laws.  But 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a different  signification. 

“ From  the  above  remarks,  it  sufficiently  appears  that,  in  its  proper 
sense,  the  word  sovereignty  means  the  supreme  power  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  are  sovereign  in  the  state,  and  are  legally  uncontrolled  both 
from  within  and  without;  frequently,  however,  it  is  used  in  an  improper 
and  metaphorical  sense,  to  signify  the  moral  influence  of  a whole  or  a 
part  of  the  community,  upon  the  acts  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  must  understand  those  persons  who  speak  of  ‘ the  sovereignty  of 
the  people ’ in  states  where  the  people,  in  any  sense  of  that  word,  is  not 
sovereign.  The  phrase,  sovereignty  of  the  people , unlike  most  of  the 
political  terms,  is  of  a very  recent  origin ; as  no  expression  correspond- 
ing to  it  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers,  although  they  wrote  on  all  forms 
of  government,  and  although  in  many  ancient  states  the  people  really 
were  sovereign : nor  is  it  very  easy  to  give  it  any  determinate  meaning ; 
but,  as  some  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  principle  of  popular  sove- 
reignty, in  states  where  the  sovereign  power  is  clearly  defined,  and  does 
not  reside  in  the  people,  we  may  presume  that  they  meant  to  express 
the  moral  control  and  influence  exercised  by  the  community  at  large 
upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature.” 

“ Sometimes  the  phrase,  sovereignty  of  the  people , means  the  admis- 
sion of  all  the  members  of  the  community,  or  all  the  free  adult  males, 
to  the  election  of  representatives  or  magistrates.  In  this  sense,  it  appears 
to  be  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America:  but 
this  usage  is  not  less  improper  and  figurative  than  the  other  just  men- 
tioned ; as  the  right  of  voting  for  the  election  of  one  who  is  to  possess  a 
share  of  the  sovereignty,  is  itself  no  more  a share  of  the  sovereignty, 
than  the  right  of  publishing  a political  treatise  or  a political  newspaper. 
The  exercise  of  the  one  right  may  influence  the  decision,  as  the  exercise 
of  the  other  may  influence  the  formation,  of  the  sovereign  body. 

“ When  the  difference  between  the  literal  and  metaphorical  meanings 
of  the  sovereignty — between  legal  power  and  moral  influence — is  clearly 
perceived,  there  is  no  danger  in  speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple in  states  where  the  people  is  not  sovereign : we  may  indeed  avoid  it, 
as  a clumsy  and  inaccurate  mode  of  expressing  an  idea  which  may  be 
conveyed  by  precise  and  convenient  terms,  but  not  from  any  fear  of  its 
producing  a worse  result  than  obscurity.  This  phrase,  however,  is  often 
presented  to  persons  little  acquainted  with  political  reasoning,  who  may 
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easily  confound  real  with  figurative  sovereignty,  and  thus  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  truly  possess  the  sovereign  power,  and  therefore  are 
not  subject  to  it.  On  the  mischievous  tendency  of  such  notions,  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  government,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
to  make  any  comment.” 

The  sovereign  power,  according  to  its  correct  and  scientific 
meaning,  may  be  possessed  by  one  individual,  or  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  several,  and  the  number  of  those  who  possess 
it  determines  the  form  of  the  government. 

“ When  the  whole  sovereign  power  over  a community  belongs  to  one 
person,  the  government  is  called  a monarchy  ; when  it  belongs  to  seve- 
ral, it  is  called  a republic  or  commonwealth.  In  a commonwealth,  if  the 
sovereign  power  belongs  to  a minority  of  the  nation,  the  government  is 
called  an  aristocracy  ; if  to  a majority,  a democracy. ” 

“ It  is  quite  evident  that  the  division  of  governments  just  explained 
must  be  exhaustive ; and  that  in  every  possible  state,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  the  sovereign  power  must  reside  in  one,  or  in  a minority,  or 
in  a majority,  of  the  whole  people.” 

The  above  division  is  doubtless  perfectly  accurate,  though 
the  number  of  different,  and  sometimes  contradictory  meanings 
which  have  been  attached  to  each  of  the  terms  representing 
the  different  forms  of  government  would  exceed  belief,  and  is 
enough  in  itself  to  bewilder  the  whole  subject.  Some  of  our 
politicians  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  according  to  this 
classification,  the  government  of  England  is  a republic,  and  be 
still  more  startled  and  perhaps  indignant  to  hear  Mr.  Lewis 
call  that  of  the  United  States  an  aristocracy. 

“ Aristocracy  signifies  a government  in  which  the  sovereignty  is  shared 
by  several  persons,  being  less  in  number  than  half  the  community.  Such 
are  the  governments  of  England,  France,  Bavaria,  the  United  States  of 
America,  &c.” 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  think  it  can  easily  be  shown,  from 
his  own  principles,  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  committed  a mistake, 
which  shows  a strange  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment. In  his  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  sovereignty, 
we  have  seen,  that  he  has  in  substance  described  it  to  be,  the 
unlimited  and  irresponsible  power,  of  making  and  executing  laws. 
In  order  to  constitute  an  aristocracy,  he  says,  this  sovereignty 
must  be  “ shared  by  several  persons,  less  in  number  than  half 
the  community.”  Now  there  are  no  persons  whatever  in  this 
country,  who  possess  this  unlimited  and  irresponsible  power, 
for  both  the  legislature  and  the  executive  are  limited  by  the 
constitution,  (of  the  existence  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  for  he  does  not  allude  to  it,)  and  are  directly 
responsible  for  their  acts;  so  that  our  government  certainly  is 
not  an  aristocracy.  Neither  is  it  a democracy,  properly  so 
called,  since  a majority  of  the  whole  community  have  not  the 
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power  of  making  and  executing  laws,  whatever  influence  it 
may  have  over  those  who  do  possess  that  power.  We  should 
call  it  a republic,  a name,  as  we  have  seen,  applicable  to  either 
an  aristocracy  or  a democracy,  were  it  not  that  a republic  is 
defined  to  be,  a government  in  which  the  whole  sovereign 
power  belongs  to  several;  according  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  definition 
of  the  word,  which  is  unquestionably  correct,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  sovereignty  in  our  government.  It  is  not  in  the  people, 
who  have  no  power  to  make  and  execute  laws ; neither  does  it 
belong  to  the  legislature  or  executive,  who  are  controlled  by 
the  constitution,  and  are  responsible.  Now  as  Mr.  Lewis  makes 
the  existence  of  sovereignty  a necessary  part  of  the  definition 
of  government,  and  as  his  division  of  the  different  forms  of 
government  is  necessarily  exhaustive,  we  arrive  at  the  strange 
conclusion,  that  ours  is  no  government  at  all, — a conclusion, 
which,  whether  technically  true  or  not,  we  hope  will  never  be 
exemplified  in  practice. 

As  the  word  “ democracy”  is  at  the  present  time  in  very 
general  use,  and- — from  its  being  associated  strongly  with  the 
passions  of  the  vulgar — often  dishonestly  and  even  ludicrously 
misapplied,  it  may  be  useful  to  extract  Mr.  Lewis’s  definition 
of  that  term. 

“Democracy  properly  signifies  a government  in  which  a majority  of 
the  whole  nation  or  community  partake  of  the  sovereign  power.  Such 
were,  at  one  time,  the  governments  of  Athens,  Rome,  and  many  other 
Grecian  and  Italian  states,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  Italian  and  German 
cities  in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  all  the  male  adult  citizens  had  a voice 
in  the  supreme  legislative  assembly. 

“ It  is  also  used  to  signify  a government  in  which  either  a majority  or 
a large  portion  of  the  people  have,  by  means  of  the  right  of  election,  an 
influence  on  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  supreme  power.  In  this 
sense  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  go- 
vernments of  the  several  states,  are  called  democracies ; although,  both 
in  the  one  and  in  the  others,  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  a very  small 
minority  of  the  whole  people.  Even  during  the  rule  of  the  multitude 
in  the  French  revolution,  at  the  worst  periods  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the 
sovereignty  was  never  shared  by  a large  part  of  the  population  of 
France.  The  government  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  orders 
of  Paris,  and  hence  it  was  termed  a democracy.  This  agrees  with  the 
definition  of  Aristotle,  who  says  that  democracy  is  not,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  a government  in  which  the  many  govern,  but  a govern- 
ment in  which  the  poor  govern.  It  so  happens  (he  adds)  that  the  rich 
are  always  the  minority,  the  poor  the  majority  of  the  people  ; and  hence 
accidentally  a democracy  is  a government  where  the  many  rule.” 

Our  author  might  have  added,  that  the  word  is  also  used  as 
an  epithet  of  praise,  without  any  determinate  meaning,  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  individual,  whatever  be  his  opinions  or 
acts,  and  to  any  measure,  whatever  be  its  nature  or  tendency, 
in  favour  of  which  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
people. 
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The  phrase  “ the  people,”  is  one  of  the  many  political  terms 
which  have  various  significations. 

“The  word  people  sometimes  signifies  the  whole  nation,  or  society, 
the  populus , including  all  persons  in  the  state  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  whether  governors  or  subjects,  noble  or  ignoble,  rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old,  male  or  female.  In  this  sense  Blackstone  divides  the  peo- 
ple into  aliens  and  natural-born  subjects,  and  into  the  clergy  and  laity. 

“ Sometimes  it  signifies  the  whole  nation  with  the  exception  of  the 
persons  composing  the  government ; or  the  governed  as  opposed  to  go- 
vernors. Thus  we  say  that  the  government  is  supported  by  the  people, 
is  hated  by  the  people,  &c.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Blackstone,  when 
he  makes  the  people  of  England  include  the  whole  society  except  the 
supreme  magistrates,  or  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

“ Sometimes  it  signifies  the  party  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  party  of 
the  day,  or  the  popular  party.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  tiers  etat , or  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  noblesse  or 
clergy,  formed  the  people,  or  popular  party  ; at  a later  period,  when  the 
state  of  parties  had  greatly  changed,  the  poor,  as  opposed  to  the  rich 
and  respectable,  were  the  people,  or  popular  party. 

“ The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in  England  at  this  time : all  mea- 
sures tending  to  increase  the  power  of  persons  of  affluence  and  good 
education  are  now  considered  anti-popular ; all  measures  tending  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  poor  are  now  considered  popular.  ‘ It  cannot 
be  denied,  (says  a writer  in  a late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,) 
that  it  is  for  the  immediate  interest  of  the  people  to  plunder  the  rich.’’ 
In  the  same  manner,  those  persons  who  espouse  the  cause  of  the  anti- 
aristocratic  party  are  called  ‘ friends  of  the  people.’  The  anti-aristo- 
cratic party  appears  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  popular  party, 
or  the  people,  from  being  the  most  numerous,  or  containing  a majority 
of  the  whole  people ; and  not  because  the  measures  which  it  recom- 
mends, and  the  principles  by  which  it  is  guided,  are  most  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  may  indeed  happen  that  such  is  the 
case,  but  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance.” 

Accurately  speaking-,  however,  in  a political  sense,  the  word, 
people,  means  all  the  members  of  the  community  except  women 
and  children,  or  only  adult  males. 

“ If  this  meaning  is  not  given  to  the  terms  in  question,  there  never 
was  such  a government  as  a democracy,  or  a government  of  the  many ; 
all  states  which  were  not  monarchies  must  have  been  aristocracies;  for, 
even  at  Athens,  where  every  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty  had 
a voice  in  the  supreme  legislative  assembly,  the  number  of  females,  old 
and  young,  and  of  males  under  twenty,  probably  more  than  quadrupled 
that  of  the  male  governors ; so  that,  after  excluding  half  a million  of 
slaves,  the  Athenian  democracy  was  in  fact  wielded  by  an  inconsidera- 
ble minority  even  of  the  free  population.” 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  the  following  extract, — the 
principles  contained  in  which,  are  well  worthy  the  sober  con- 
sideration of  every  American  citizen. 

“ On  this  exception  of  women  and  children  from  the  whole  commu- 
nity, when  considered  with  reference  to  its  government, — an  assumption 
made  by  all  writers  on  political  science, — the  true  theory  of  government 
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may  (as  it  appears)  be  founded:  inasmuch  as  they  are  thus  unanimously 
set  aside  from  the  question,  not  on  account  of  their  poverty,  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  depravity,  not  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
bers, (for  they  always  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  society),  not  on 
account  of  their  interest  being  hostile  to  that  of  the  smaller  number  of 
adult  males  (for  it  is  asserted  that  their  interests  are  identical)  ; but  on 
account  of  their  incapacity  for  ruling,  the  inferiority  of  their  intellects, 
and  their  general  ignorance  of  political  questions  and  political  science. 
All  classes  of  the  community  are  more  fitted  for  governing  in  proportion 
as  they  differ  from  women  and  children,  and  the  less  fitted  as  they  re- 
semble them,  in  these  respects. 

“ If  interest  alone  was  to  be  regarded  as  a qualification  for  rulers, 
women  and  children  would  have  the  strongest  claim  to  an  enjoyment 
of  political  rights:  as  being  the  weakest,  and  therefore  most  exposed  to 
violence,  as  being  the  most  simple,  and  therefore  most  subject  to  fraud, 
they  have  the  greatest  interest  in  good  government. 

“ If,  on  the  other  hand,  knowledge  alone  were  regarded,  without  a 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  community,  rulers  might  uninten- 
tionally, through  indifference,  or  intentionally,  through  ill-will  or  selfish- 
ness, omit  to  adopt  the  measures  which  they  thought  best  fitted  to  benefit 
the  state. 

“ The  problem  of  government  is  to  reconcile  these  two  elements,  and 
to  combine  the  advantages  derivable  from  knowledge  with  the  motive 
afforded  by  interest. 

“ This  subject  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  pursued  further  in  this 
place : but  I may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that,  on  examination,  it  will 
probably  he  found  that  in  the  early  periods  of  a nation’s  history,  when 
the  mass  of  the  population  was  immersed  in  darkness  and  ignorance, 
greater  weight  was  attached  to  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  their  moral  character,  than  to  any  other  qualification  ; whence 
the  expressions  witena-gemot , prudhommes , boni  homines , probi  homi- 
nes., buonuomini,  &c.  in  the  middle  ages  ; nor  was  it  till  experience  had 
shown  that  good  education  is  no  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of  political 
power,  and  it  was  perceived  how  the  most  grievous  oppressions  had 
arisen  from  the  interests  of  the  rulers  being  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
their  subjects,  that  the  theory  was  imagined,  that  if  the  interests — that 
is,  the  wishes — of  the  majority  of  any  nation  could  be  ascertained  and 
carried  into  effect,  such  nation  would  infallibly  be  well  governed.  As, 
in  the  former  theory,  it  was  forgotten  that  knowledge  without  interest 
is  not  sufficient ; so  in  this,  it  was  not  perceived  that  interest  without 
knowledge  is  not  sufficient ; and  that,  though  a man  always  wishes  well 
to  himself,  yet  in  his  actions,  from  ignorance  or  passion,  he  frequently 
pursues  that  very  course  which  is  the  least  fitted  to  ensure  his  own  hap- 
piness. Each  theory  embraces,  and  each  omits,  an  essential  condition 
of  the  problem.” 

We  must  here  close  our  notice  of  this  instructive  and  inte- 
resting work.  Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  should  gladly  have 
made  it  fuller  and  more  minute.  Many  excellent  chapters  we 
have  passed  by, — several  important  discussions  we  have  not 
alluded  to.  For  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  which  we  hope  to  see  republished  in  this  country.  At 
this  time  of  excitement  on  political  subjects  throughout  the 
civilised  world ; of  disorganisation  and  remodelling.— of  bold 
action  on  new  principles, — of  fearless  denunciation  of  old  opi- 
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nions, — of  novel  projects, — of  wild  schemes, — of  false  theories, — 
of  fierce  discussion; — it  intimately  concerns  the  future  fortunes 
of  mankind,  that  the  truth  should  be  discovered,  and  if  possible 
promulgated.  After  four  or  five  thousand  years  of  error,  of 
crime  and  misery,  the  great  principle  that  the  happiness  of  all, 
is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  human  combination  and  govern- 
ment, has  been  discovered,  and  is  partially  understood  and  ad- 
mitted by  not  a twentieth  part  of  the  human  race.  The  error, 
the  crime,  the  misery  still  exist,  but  happily  knowledge  and 
philanthropy  exist  along  with  them.  A light  has  been  struck 
and  is  burning; — steady  though  feeble  is  its  pure  ray;  illumi- 
nating but  a small  space  of  the  thick  darkness  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  We  will  hope.  A vantage  ground  has  been 
gained ; the  progress  of  improvement  must  be  slow,  but  is  cer- 
tain; the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  improved  and  strength- 
ened by  knowledge,  and  devoted  with  purity  of  purpose  to  the 
task,  may  at  length  discover,  and  a distant  generation  adopt, 
principles  of  government  and  society,  which  shall  produce  per- 
manency, security  and  order ; exalt  morals,  advance  knowledge, 
diffuse  and  refine  enjoyment;  establish  peace  and  goodwill 
among  nations,  and  truly  promote,  “ the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  for  the  greatest  length  of  time.’’ 


Art.  III. — Poems  and  Prose  Writings.  By  Richard  H.  Dana. 

Boston  : Russell,  Odiorne,  & Co.  1833.  12mo,  pp.  450. 

Mr.  Dana  is  an  author  whose  writings  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  their  way  in  spite  of  neglect  and  unfavourable 
criticism.  In  the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  he  has  seen  the 
neglect  slowly,  very  slowly,  changed,  not  exactly  into  popu- 
larity, but  into  a general  expression  of  respect  and  approbation 
from  those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having,  Avhile  the 
criticism  has  been  iorgotten.  We  call  this  good  fortune,  for  it 
is  not  a common  event  in  the  history  of  modern  literature.  It 
is  indeed  wonderful  how  quickly  a work  which  meets  with  an 
ill  reception  now  passes  to  complete  oblivion,  smothered  by  the 
crowd  of  new  publications  which  daily  issue  from  the  press, 
forgotten  by  all  but  its  author  and  his  friends,  and  swept  from 
the  very  shelves  of  the  booksellers,  who  in  the  present  multi- 
plication of  books  at  low  prices  find  it  expedient  to  get  rid  as 
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soon  as  possible  of  what  is  not  likely  to  sell.  A book  which 
has  a rapid  sale,  and  one  which  finds  no  sale  at  all,  may  thus 
be  out  of  print  nearly  at  the  same  time  ; with  this  difference, 
that  the  former  is  still  to  be  found  in  private  libraries,  while 
the  title  of  the  latter  in  some  catalogue,  like  a monumental 
inscription  in  a church-yard,  remains  the  only  memorial  of  its 
existence.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a work  once  shoved  aside  in 
this  manner,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  is  revived  and  brought 
before  the  public  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  j 
world,  amidst  the  multitude  of  new  claims  to  its  attention,  has 
neither  inducement  nor  leisure  to  reconsider  and  revoke  its 
decision ; the  booksellers  of  course  will  not  venture  upon  a 
second  edition  of  an  unsuccessful  work,  and  there  is  no  one 
else  to  grope  humanely  in  the  charnel-house  of  extinct  litera- 
ture, with  a view  to  discover  if  any  of  the  seeming  dead  yet 
retain  enough  of  the  vital  spirit  to  justify  the  use  of  the  means 
of  resuscitation.  The  cases  in  which  works  of  mere  literature, 
neglected  at  their  first  appearance,  have  again  been  brought 
before  the  public  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  its  attention, 
are  those  in  which  the  author  has  become  eminent  by  his  sub- 
sequent productions,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  whatever 
he  writes  the  subject  of  general  curiosity.  In  this  way,  works 
have  sometimes  been  revived,  which,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
author,  and  the  profit  of  the  reader,  might  better  have  remained 
forgotten.  Lord  Byron’s  Hours  of  Idleness  would  never 
have  been  reprinted,  had  it  not  been  for  his  Childe  Harold, 
and  the  other  admirable  and  vigorous  poems  which  followed 
them ; yet,  although  those  puerile  effusions  possess  merely  a 
biographical  interest,  as  showing  with  how  little  promise  of 
future  greatness  a great  genius  could  write,  they  are  read  by 
hundreds  in  this  country  who  never  looked  into  Wordsworth’s 
Excursion.  Cooper’s  Precaution  was  republished  only  be- 
cause he  Avas  the  author  of  the  Spy  and  the  Pioneers,  with 
which  it  forms  a curious  and  amusing  contrast.  Mr.  Dana 
has  been  induced,  by  the  success  of  his  poetical  writings,  to 
republish  the  prose  of  the  Idle  Man  which  appeared  some 
years  since ; but  we  mean  no  invidious  comparison  by  men- 
tioning this  after  the  examples  we  have  given,  for  the  prose  of 
Mr.  Dana  has  no  less  merit  than  his  poetry.  We  are  glad  that 
he  has  done  so,  in  justice  to  himself,  and  in  order  to  give  his 
countrymen  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  their  value  under 
circumstances  more  favourable  to  an  impartial  judgment. 
Both  the  prose  and  verse  of  Mr.  Dana,  as  nearly  as  prose  and 
verse  can  do,  possess  the  same  characteristics,  and  of  these  we 
now  propose  to  give  some  account. 

A striking  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Dana’s  writings  is  the  sincerity 
and  integrity  of  feeling  which  pervades  them;  his  narratives, 
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his  reflections,  his  descriptions  of  nature,  his  delineations  of 
character,  are  all  marked  by  this  perfect  veracity  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  and  receive  from  it  a peculiar  intensity  and 
solemnity.  The  creatures  of  his  fancy  are  realities  to  his 
mind,  his  reflections  are  truths  of  which  he  has  no  more 
doubt  than  of  his  own  existence,  and  his  pictures  of  action  and 
passion  are  transcripts  from  what  he  has  observed  in  life  and 
the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  intentional  ex- 
aggeration in  what  he  writes,  no  undue  and  elaborate  amplifi- 
cation, no  attempt  to  place  his  subject  in  showy  and  brilliant 
but  false  lights,  which  is  the  vice  of  modern  authors.  He 
depends  for  effect  solely  upon  the  profound  earnestness  of  his 
own  spirit,  and  upon  the  direct  and  weighty  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  He  has  great  power  in  the  expression  of  strong 
emotion,  and  delights  in  representing  the  stormy  passions  and 
states  of  mind,  the  workings  of  remorse,  the  fever  of  jealousy, 
the  caprices  and  sallies  of  a wayward  and  impetuous  temper, 
and  the  wanderings  of  the  intellect  unsettled  by  intense  mental 
excitement.  These  various  moods  he  loves  to  contemplate 
steadily,  and  to  describe  and  analyse,  not  superficially  and  cur- 
sorily, but  profoundly  and  thoroughly,  like  one  whose  own 
feelings  are  deep  and  abiding.  In  scenes  of  pathos,  those  par- 
ticularly which  derive  their  interest  from  the  death  of  the  loved 
or  the  lovely,  he  is  particularly  successful.  His  vein  of  reflec- 
tion is  original  and  native,  he  does  not  adopt  the  current  topics 
and  theories  of  the  day,  he  draws  his  thoughts  from  his  own 
stores,  and  utters  them  boldly,  without  reserve  or  disguise.  In 
his  descriptions  of  external  nature,  there  is  often  great  happi- 
ness, though  there  is  nothing  elaborate  ; none  of  his  imagery 
is  drawn  from  books  ; what  he  describes  is  copied  from  what 
he  has  seen  or  vividly  imagined  ; he  has  studied  nature  as  he 
has  studied  the  mind  in  its  original  aspects,  and  with  the  same 
feeling  of  awe  at  its  mysteries  and  at  the  wonderful  manifesta- 
tions of  power  impressed  upon  it.  In  a few  brief  strokes  he 
often  presents  us  with  a striking  and  vivid  picture.  There  is 
nothing  in  Mr.  Dana’s  manner  to  remind  one  of  the  popular 
authors  of  the  day ; his  reading  appears  to  have  mostly  lain 
among  the  elder  works  of  English  literature,  and  his  style  is 
consequently  cast  in  somewhat  of  an  antique  mould.  The 
reader  misses  the  flippancy  of  modern  writing,  the  terms  of 
expression  in  vogue,  and  the  current  affectations  of  the  day. 
We  make  this  remark  particularly  of  his  prose  ; for  we  do  not, 
by  any  means,  intend  to  draw  any  such  distinction  between 
him  and  other  poets  of  the  present  time,  who  have  gone  up  to 
the  same  original  sources,  and  drank  abundantly  of  their  living 
waters.  The  versification  of  Mr.  Dana  is  manly  and  spirited, 
von.  i. — 8 
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somewhat  disdainful  of  smoothness,  but  vigorous,  and  varied 
in  modulation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  collection  before 
us,  and  among  them  are  merits  of  a very  high  order  ; but 
there  are  certain  things  to  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  abatement, 
if  not  always  from  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Dana’s  writings,  yet, 
at  least,  from  their  power  of  attracting  popularity.  One  of 
these  arises  from  that  very  intensity  and  solemnity  of  feeling, 
which  gives  him,  at  times,  such  a hold  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  We  allude  to  the  strain  of  sadness  and  melancholy 
which  runs  through  the  whole  collection,  and  which  shows 
itself,  not  merely  in  such  of  the  compositions  as  are  professedly 
on  subjects  of  a kind  to  require  it,  but  in  nearly  all  the  others. 
We  mention  this,  not  as  a defect,  for  it  arises  from  the  bent  of 
the  author’s  genius,  which  finds  in  themes  of  a gloomy  or 
pensive  cast  the  materials  over  which  it  exerts  the  readiest  and 
most  powerful  mastery,  and  if  he  had  striven  to  write  otherwise, 
he  would  doubtless  have  produced  a work  less  vigorously 
marked  by  his  characteristic  merits.  Still,  the  effect  upon  a 
large  class  of  readers  will  be  far  less  pleasing  than  if  the 
ground  of  interest,  in  a considerable  proportion  of  the  articles, 
had  been  of  a more  cheerful  nature.  Arising  out  of  the 
author’s  style  in  prose,  is  a peculiarity  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  superficial  and  indolent  readers.  Com- 
binations of  words  are  employed,  which,  although  the  sense  be 
perfectly  obvious  and  natural,  and  the  construction  and  idiom 
of  the  purest  English,  are  yet  not  usual,  and  therefore  require 
some  effort  of  attention  to  perceive  their  meaning.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  original  cast  of  the  thought,  the  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  with  the  author  becomes  a work  of  yet 
greater  labour,  and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dana  become  still  less 
likely  to  please  a community  accustomed  to  read  without  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  and  spoiled  by  the  brisk  and  superficial 
manner  of  the  thousand  magazine  writers  and  novel-mongers 
of  the  day,  in  whose  works  the  liveliness  of  the  style  and  the 
triviality  of  the  thought  make  the  business  of  perusal  one  of 
the  easiest  and  least  fatiguing  of  employments.  Sometimes, 
in  Mr.  Dana’s  poetry,  the  effect  of  obscurity  is  produced  by  his 
compressed  and  condensed  expression,  and  by  his  habit  of  des- 
patching his  subject  in  a few  bold  strokes.  The  idea  is  not 
always  fully  set  before  the  mind  of  the  reader;  the  accessaries, 
the  previous  steps  necessary  to  make  it  clear  to  slow  appre- 
hensions, and  somewhat  cold  imaginations,  are  omitted.  It 
has  also  struck  us,  in  looking  over  Mr.  Dana’s  verses,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  sentences  are  cast  in  an  excla- 
matory form — so  large  a proportion  indeed  as  to  constitute  a 
peculiar  and  not  altogether  agreeable  feature  in  the  style. 
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Another  unwelcome  peculiarity  is  the  presence,  now  and  then, 
of  an  inversion,  evidently  admitted  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  versification.  There  are  two  kinds  of  poetic  inversions : 
those  which  are  compelled  by  the  structure  of  the  verse,  and 
those  which  are  employed  for  the  sake  of  giving  force  to  the 
expression.  The  latter,  of  course,  judiciously  used,  are  not  to 
be  objected  to,  under  the  condition  that  they  accord  with  the 
genius  of  our  language  ; for  when  they  are  violent  they  pro- 
duce the  opposite  of  the  intended  effect,  and  are  cold,  pedantic, 
and  affected.  Of  inversions  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  metre 
many  have  become  familiar,  and  being  easy  in  their  con- 
struction, and  clear  in  their  meaning,  do  not  strike  us  as 
unpleasing  or  unnatural;  their  only  bad  effect  is,  that  they  lead 
some  writers  into  the  notion  that  inversions  are  necessary  to 
the  poetic  style,  who  therefore  deal  in  them  without  stint  or 
remorse,  as  if  they  thought  that  what  was  not  prose,  was,  of 
course,  poetry.  When,  however,  inversions,  admitted  by  com- 
pulsion of  the  measure  or  rhyme,  are  of  an  unusual  kind,  they 
have  a disagreeable  effect,  especially  if  they  occur  in  the  im- 
passioned parts  of  the  poem,  where  they  are  grossly  out  of 
place,  because  they  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the 
emotion  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  poet,  and  fix  it  upon 
the  difficulty  he  found  in  framing  his  verses.  They  interrupt 
and  chill  the  interest  of  the  passage  in  which  they  appear 
more  than  any  harshness  of  modulation. 

The  poems  are  first  in  order  in  Mr.  Dana’s  volume.  The 
first  of  these,  entitled  the  Buccaneer,  is  a tale  founded  on  a 
New  England  tradition  of  a fearful  crime,  terribly  and  super- 
naturally  avenged.  Matthew  Lee,  a bold,  bad,  seafaring  man, 
having  visited  the  coast  of  Spain  during  the  late  European 
war,  brought  away  a Spanish  lady  of  great  wealth,  whose 
husband  had  perished  in  battle,  and  who  desired  to  find  an. 
asylum  in  a foreign  country.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
lady  and  a favourite  white  horse,  which  she  had  brought  with 
her,  were  thrown  overboard  at  midnight,  by  Lee,  who  returned 
with  the  gold,  acquired  by  this  murder,  to  his  native  island. 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  night  of  his  crime,  Lee  is  sur- 
prised amidst  his  revels  by  the  appearance  of  a spectre  horse, 
neighing  at  his  door,  and  sees  the  coast  illuminated  by  a phan- 
tom ship  with  sails  of  flame.  He  is  driven  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  mount  the  unearthly  steed,  and  proceeds  to  the 
shore,  where  he  is  held  for  a long  time,  gazing  on  the  fiery 
vessel,  and  beholding  those  whose  "death  he  had  caused  lying 
in  the  chambers  of  the  deep.  The  same  thing  takes  place  on 
the  second  aniversary,  and  on  the  third  Lee  disappears.  The 
remorse  of  the  murderer  is  the  principal  theme  of  the  poem, 
and  the  workings  of  this  passion  are  powerfully  described, 
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both  in  its  first  stage,  when  it  combines  with  and  aggravates 
the  naturally  fierce  and  impetuous  temper  of  Lee,  and  after- 
wards, when  it  has  mastered  and  broken  his  spirit.  The 
versification  of  the  Buccaneers,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results, 
must  have  cost  the  author  more  trouble  than  that  of  any  thing 
else  in  the  volume ; and  indeed  the  dramatic  manner  in  which 
the  story  is  managed  rendered  the  task  more  difficult. 

The  Changes  of  Home  is  a poem  of  gentler  interest,  and  has 
all  the  deep  pathos  which  its  title  suggests.  The  story  of  a 
young  woman  whose  lover  sailed  for  a distant  port,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more,  and  who  went  mad  in  consequence,  is 
sweetly  and  affectingly  told.  'Idle  effect  upon  her  mind  of  the 
conviction  that  the  ship  in  which  he  took  passage  was  lost  at 
sea,  is  thus  described. 

“ Her  look  was  now  like  cold  and  changeless  stone  ; 

She  left  her  home,  for  she  would  he  alone  ; 

Wandered  the  fields  all  o’er;  and  up  the  hill 
Where  last  they  parted,  stood  at  morning  still, 

And  far  along  that  region  gazed,  as  she, 

In  the  blue  distance,  saw  the  moving  sea  ; 

And  of  the  far-off  mountain  mist  would  frame 
Long  spars  and  sails,  and  give  the  lost  ship’s  name  ; 

And  watch  with  glee  to  see  how  fast  it  neared ; 

Grew  restless  then — ‘It  ne’er  will  come,’  she  feared. 

Soon  rolls  the  mist  away,  and  she  is  left, 

Of  sea,  ship,  lover,  shaping  hopes  bereft. 

Through  glistening  tears  she’d  look  and  see  them  go ; 

Then  to  the  vale,  to  dwell  upon  her  woe, 

And  listen  to  the  dark  pines  murmuring, 

Thinking  the  spirit  of  the  sea  did  sing 

Its  sad  low  song  ; for,  ‘ Such,’  would  Edward  say, 

‘Its  mourning  tones  where  long  sand-beaches  lay.’ 

But  when  through  naked  trees  the  strong  wind  went, 

Roaring  and  fierce,  and  their  tossed  arms  were  rent 
With  sullen  mutterings,  then  a moaning  sigh — 

‘ Hear  them  !’  she  shriek’d — ‘ The  waves  run  mountain  high  ! 
They’re  mad  ! — They  shake  her  in  their  wrath  ! — She’s  down ! — 
Went  to  the  bottom,  said  they  ? Did  all  drown  ? 

He  told  me  he  would  come,  and  I should  be 

His  own,  own  wife  ! — There’s  mercy  in  the  sea  !’  ” pp.  52,  53. 

The  poem  which  follows,  entitled  the  Factitious  Life,  and 
which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  is  of  a satirical  cast. 
The  ridicule  and  censure  of  the  poet  are  levelled  against  cer- 
tain modes  of  intellectual  and  moral  training,  of  which  he 
accuses  the  present  age,  and  his  strong  sense  and  vigorous 
diction  give  point  and  efficacy  to  his  animadversions.  For 
example 

“ But  all  are  reasoners  ; father,  mother,  child, 

And  every  passion’s  numbered,  labeled,  filed, 
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And  taken  down,  discussed,  and  read  upon. 

‘ We  read  last  night,  mama,  through  chapter  one, 

And  left  the  second  in  the  midst ; shall  we 
Go  through  with  that  ?’  ‘ The  second,  let  me  see — 

The  second  treats  of  Grief — read,  child.’  ‘Fourth  head, 
Concerning  grief,  is  sorrow  for  the  dead.’ 

‘ Know  happiness  is  duty.  Then,  he  wise, 

You  ’re  not  to  grieve  though  one  you  care  for  dies. 

Have  many  friends,  and  then  you’ll  scarcely  know 
WTien  one  departs,  and  save  a world  of  woe. 

Nor  do  we  now  retire  to  mourn ; we  live 
Only  in  taking  pleasure  or  to  give.’ 

‘ Is  sorrow  sin,  then,  mother  ?’  ‘ ’Tis  a waste — 

Sin  ! child — how  vulgar  ! mind  me,  say  bad  taste.' 

But  what  is  pleasure  ? Men  have  said,  of  old, 

’Tis  found  in  neither  luxury,  nor  gold, 

Nor  fashion,  nor  the  throng ; hut  there  is  true 
Where  minds  are  calm,  and  friends  are  dear  and  few ; 

That  life’s  swift  whirl  wears  out  our  finer  sense, 

Sucks  down  the  good,  and  gives  out  nothing  thence 
But  a tost  wreck,  which,  once  the  comely  frame 
Of  some  true  joy,  saves  nothing  hut  the  name, 

And  drifts  a shattered  thing  upon  the  shore, 

Where  lie  the  unsightly  wrecks  of  thousands  more. 

To  flee  from  sorrow,  and  alone  to  keep 
The  eye  on  happiness,  leaves  nothing  deep 
E’en  in  our  joys.  To  put  aside,  in  haste, 

The  cup  of  grief,  makes  vapid  to  the  taste 
The  cup  of  pleasure.  Think  not  then  to  spare 
Thyself  all  sorrow,  yet  in  joy  to  share. 

Take  up  that  many-stringed  harp,  and  thrum 
On  one  dull  chord  with  one  dull,  heavy  thumb. 

Now  thrill  the  fibres  of  thy  soul ! or  flow 
In  sounds  of  varying  measure,  swift  or  slow, 

The  full  rich  harmonies  ! Nay,  listen  on, 

Thy  soul  has  myriad  strings  where  this  has  one. 

— Wearied  so  soon? — Then  take  it  up  and  play 
On  all  its  strings,  but  let  its  notes  be  gay. 

— Wearied  again?  and  glad  to  throw  it  by? — 

Yes,  tired  in  faith  ; I long  to  hear  it  sigh ; 

I’m  worn  with  very  glee  ; oh,  let  me  give 
One  note  to  touch  my  heart,  and  feel  it  live ! 

And  thus  the  soul  is  framed ; that  if,  alone, 

W e loose  one  chord  the  harp  will  fail  its  tone ; 

The  mighty  harmonies,  within,  around, 

Die  all  away,  or  send  a jarring  sound. 

Give  over,  then,  and  wisely  use  thy  skill 
To  tune  each  passion  rightly,  not  to  kill; 

To  joy  thee  in  the  living,  mourn  the  dead, 

And  know  thou  hast  a heart  as  well  as  head, — 

A heart  that  needs,  at  times,  the  softening  powers 
Of  grief,  romantic  love,  and  lonely  hours, 

And  meditative  twilight,  and  the  balm 

Of  falling  dews,  and  evening  stars,  and  calm.”  pp.  70—73. 

The  close  of  the  poem  is  in  a strain  of  dignity  and  feeling. 
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The  author  recalls  the  age  to  the  study  and  influences  of  nature 
and  truth. 

The  “ Thoughts  on  the  Soul”  relate  to  a subject  of  a more 
abstract  nature,  but  it  is  handled  with  no  less  talent.  The  fol- 
lowing illustration  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  original : 

“Yes,  man  reduplicates  himself.  You  see, 

In  yonder  lake  reflected,  rock  and  tree. 

Each  leaf  at  rest,  or  quivering  in  the  air, 

Now  rests,  now  stirs  as  if  a breeze  were  there 
Sweeping  the  crystal  depths.  How  perfect  all  ! 

And  see  those  slender  top-boughs  rise  and  fall ! 

The  double  strips  of  silvery  sand  unite, 

Above,  below,  each  grain  distinct  and  bright. 

Yon  bird,  that  seeks  her  food  upon  that  bough, 

Pecks  not  alone ; for,  look ! the  bird  below 
Is  busy  after  food,  and  happy  too : 

— They  ’re  gone  ! — Both  pleased,  away  together  flew. 

Behold  we  thus  sent  up,  rock,  sand,  and.  wood, 

Life,  joy  and  motion  from  the  sleepy  flood? 

The  world,  oh  man,  is  like  that  flood  to  thee 
Turn  where  thou  wilt,  thyself  in  all  things  see 
Reflected  back.  As  drives  the  blinding  sand 
Round  Egypt’s  piles,  where’er  thou  tak’st  thy  stand, 

If  that  thy  heart  be  barren,  there  will  sweep 
The  drifting  waste,  like  waves  along  the  deep, 

Fill  up  the  vale,  and  choke  the  laughing  streams 
That  run  through  grass  and  brake  with  dancing  beams, 

Sear  the  fresh  woods,  and  from  thy  heavy  eye 
Veil  the  wide-shifting  glories  of  the  sky.”  p.  90. 

The  “ Husband’s  and  Wife’s  Grave,”  and  the  “ Dying 
Raven,”  are  in  blank  verse,  and  they  are  written  with  more 
ease  of  manner,  and  possess  a more  flowing  modulation  than 
the  pieces  in  rhyme.  The  “ Pleasure  Boat”  is  spirited  and 
sprightly,  and  the  “ Early  Spring  Brook”  full  of  pensive 
thought,  and  fresh,  vivid  description  ; but  we  have  no  room  for 
further  extracts  from  the  poetry.  The  “ Lines  to  a Clump  of 
Daisies”  we  like  least  of  all ; the  verse  wants  music,  and  the 
diction  that  freedom  and  felicity  of  execution  which  we  look 
for  in  things  of  the  kind. 

The  three  first  of  the  prose  compositions  in  the  volume  are 
tales,  all  possessing  a strong,  and,  though  in  one  of  them  the 
incidents  are  conducted  to  a happy  conclusion,  a sad  interest. 
Of  these  “ Paul  Felton”  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  is  indeed 
a work  of  extraordinary  power, — an  undeniable  production  of 
genius.  It  is  the  story  of  a man  of  highly  sensitive  feelings, 
and  a constitutional  tendency  to  insanity ; who,  in  an  access 
of  madness  and  jealousy,  puts  to  death  a beautiful,  innocent, 
and  affectionate  wife.  The  growth  of  his  mental  malady  ; the 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  nourished  ; his  moods  of  waver- 
ing reason,  and  lucid  intervals,  while  yet  the  state  of  his  mind 
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was  concealed  from  his  friends  and  the  world  ; and,  finally,  the 
tempest  of  passion  which  drove  him  to  commit  the  fatal  deed, 
are  all  portrayed  with  a terrible  distinctness,  method,  and  ener- 
gy, and  form  altogether  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
moral  and  intellectual  analysis  which  we  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  any  work  of  fiction.  Paul  Felton  meets  with  a 
crazy  lad,  whom  he  makes  a kind  of  companion  in  his  solitary 
walks,  and  the  contagion  of  whose  insanity  gradually  and 
insensibly  steals  over  his  own  mind,  already  predisposed  to  be 
thus  affected.  This  strange  associate  is  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing striking  manner: 

44  He  took  a path  which  led  through  the  fields  back  of  his  house,  and 
wound  amongst  the  steep  rocks  part  way  up  the  range  of  high  hills,  till 
it  reached  a small  locust  grove,  where  it  ended.  He  began  climbing  a 
ridge  near  him,  and,  reaching  the  top  of  it,  beheld  all  around  him  a scene 
as  desolate  and  broken  as  the  ocean.  For  miles  it  seemed  as  if  one  im- 
mense gray  rock  had  been  heaved  up  and  shattered  by  an  earthquake. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  shooting  out  of  the  clefts,  old  trees,  like 
masts  at  sea.  It  was  as  if  the  ocean,  in  a storm,  had  become  suddenly 
fixed,  with  all  its  ships  upon  it.  The  sun  shone  glaring  and  hot  on  it, 
but  there  was  neither  life,  nor  motion,  nor  sound ; — the  spirit  of  desola- 
tion had  gone  over  it,  and  it  had  become  the  place  of  death.  His  heart 
sunk  within  him,  and  something  like  a superstitious  dread  entered  him. 
He  tried  to  rouse  himself,  and  look  about  with  a composed  mind.  It 
was  all  in  vain — he  felt  as  if  some  dreadful,  unseen  power  stood  near 
him.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  he  dared  not  in  such  a place. 

44  To  shake  this  off,  he  began  clambering  over  one  ridge  after  another, 
till  passing  cautiously  round  a beetling  rock,  a sharp  cry  from  out  it 
shot  through  him.  Every  small  jut  and  precipice  sent  it  back  with  a 
satanic  taunt,  and  the  crowd  of  hollows  and  points  seemed  for  an 
instant  alive  with  thousands  of  fiends.  Paul’s  blood  ran  cold,  and  he 
scarcely  breathed  as  he  waited  for  their  cry  again ; hut  all  was  still. 
Though  his  mind  was  of  a superstitious  cast,  he  had  courage  and  forti- 
tude ; and  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  reached  forward,  and  stooping 
down  looked  into  the  cavity.  He  started  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  object 
within  it.  ‘ Who  and  what  are  you  V cried  he.  4 Come  out  and  let 
me  see  whether  you  are  man  or  devil.’  And  out  crawled  a miserable 
boy,  that  seemed  shrunk  up  with  fear  and  famine.  4 Speak,  and  tell  me 
who  you  are,  and  what  you  do  here,’  said  Paul.  The  poor  fellow’s  jaws 
moved  and  quivered,  but  he  did  not  utter  a sound.  His  spare  frame 
shook,  and  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other,  as  in  an  ague  fit. 
Paul  looked  at  him  for  a moment.  His  loose,  shambly  frame  was 
nearly  hare  to  the  hones,  his  light  sunburnt  hair  hung  long  and  straight 
round  his  thin  jaws,  and  white  eyes,  that  shone  with  a delirious  glare, 
as  if  his  mind  had  been  terror  struck.  There  was  a sickly,  beseeching 
smile  about  his  mouth.  His  skin  between  the  freckles  was  as  white  as 
a leper’s,  and  his  teeth  long  and  yellow.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  about  him,  and  was  the  only  living  thing  spared, 
to  make  death  seem  more  horrible. — 4 Who  put  you  here  to  starve  V said 
Paul  to  him. 

44  4 Nobody,  sir.’ 

44  4 Why  did  you  come,  then  V 

44  4 O,  I can’t  help  it,  I must  come.’ 
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“‘Must,’  said  Paul,  ‘and  why  must  you?’  The  boy  looked  round 
timidly,  and  crouching  near  Paul,  said,  in  a tremulous,  low  voice,  his 
eyes  glaring  fearfully  through  a chasm,  ‘ ’Tis  He,  ’tis  He,  that  makes 
me.’ — Paul  turned  suddenly  round,  and  saw  before  him,  for  the  first 
time,  the  deserted  tract  of  pine  wood  and  sand  which  has  been  men- 
tioned.— ‘Who  and  where  is  he?’  asked  Paul,  impatiently,  expecting  to 
see  some  one. 

“‘There,  there,  in  the  wood  yonder,’  answered  the  boy,  crouching 
still  lower,  and  pointing  with  his  finger,  whilst  his  hand  shook  as  if 
palsied. 

“ ‘I  see  nothing,’  said  Paul,  ‘but  these  pines.  What  possesses  you? 
Why  do  you  shudder  so,  and  look  so  pale?  Do  you  take  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  for  devils?’ 

“ ‘ Don’t  speak  of  them.  They  ’ll  be  on  me  if  you  talk  of  them  here,’ 
whispered  the  boy  eagerly.  Drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow  from  the 
agony  of  terror  he  was  in.  As  Paul  looked  at  the  lad,  he  felt  something 
like  fear  creeping  over  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  involuntarily  to  the 
wood  again.  ‘ If  we  must  not  talk  here,’  said  he  at  last,  ‘ come  along 
with  me,  and  tell  me  what  all  this  means.’  The  boy  rose  and  followed 
close  to  Paul. 

“‘Is  it  the  devil  you  have  seen,’  asked  Paul,  ‘that  you  shake  so?’ 

“ ‘ You  have  named  him,  I never  must,’  said  the  boy.  ‘ Strange  sights 
I have  seen,  and  heard  sounds  whispered  close  to  my  ears,  and  so  full 
of  spite,  and  so  dreadful,  I dared  not  look  round,  lest  I should  see  some 
awful  face  at  mine.  I ’ve  thought  I felt  it  touch  me  sometimes.’  ” 

After  a variety  of  incidents  in  which  Paul,  by  a perverted 
ingenuity,  finds  matter  of  suspicion  against  his  wife’s  virtue, 
and  after  a night  of  delirium  passed  with  Abel,  in  a hut  on  the 
barren  waste  where  he  first  met  the  boy,  an  interval  of  return- 
ing serenity  and  peace  of  mind  occurs.  He  seeks  a reconcilia- 
tion with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  grieved  by  his  strange 
behaviour,  and  the  interview  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  an 
incident  which  discloses  to  her,  for  the  first  time,  the  real  state 
of  his  mind. 

“ Esther  was  lying  on  a sofa,  her  full  dark  hair  hanging  over  her  face 
and  snow-white  arm,  on  which  her  forehead  rested. — ‘ My  wife,’  said 
Paul,  as  he  kneeled  down  by  her,  ‘ have  1 lived  only  to  afflict  you?  I 
could  throw  away  my  life  and  count  it  nothing,  to  bring  you  peace.  I 
should  have  been  the  soother  of  all  your  sorrows,  and  brought  you  your 
little  daily  joys ; and  is  it  I who  have  broken  your  heart,  and  made  life 
comfortless  to  you?’ 

“Esther  sobbed  audibly. — ‘No  answer  for  me,  Esther?  Then  it  is 
so.  Why  do  I ask?  And  yet  a vain  wish  is  struggling  within  me  that 
you  might  say  something  to  quiet  a self-accusing  mind.  My  will  is  not 
in  my  act ; but  when  I wound  your  heart,  mine  bleeds  doubly.’ 

“ ‘ I do  believe  it,  Paul,’  said  she,  raising  herself,  and  resting  on  him. 

‘ I have  not  lost  your  love  yet ; but  dear  as  it  has  ever  been  to  me,  it  is 
of  small  worth  without  your  confidence.  It  cannot  content  me  unless  I 
feel,  as  it  were,  our  hearts’  blood  mingling  and  flowing  on  warm  together. 
To  be  loved  as  I would  be,  we  must  have  one  life,  one  being;  our  sor- 
rows must  no  more  part  us  than  our  joys.  But  you  have  troubles  of  the 
mind,  and  shut  me  out,  like  a stranger,  from  them  ; and  dreadful  thoughts 
o’er-master  you,  and  fatal  purposes,  to  which  you  seem  driven ; and 
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vain  surmises,  and  dark  givings-out,  are  all  I know  of  them.  Is  this 
love,  Paul?  Is  it  all  your  heart  asks  for?  And  can  it  be  in  your  noble 
nature,  to  give  only  the  poor  remnant  of  your  mind  and  heart  to  her 
whose  whole  soul  would  alone  c " ’’’et  this  is  nothing,’  she 


cried,  hiding  her  face.  ‘Those 


ever  but  one  look  for 


me,  last  night  were  turned  in  anger  and  with  a searching  sternness  on 
me. — Last  night  was  it?  Fears  and  grief  have  made  it  seem  an  age 
since.  This  I did  not  deserve,  Paul,  however  too  poor  a thing  I may  be 
for  a mind,  of  a reach  like  yours,  to  rest  on.’ 

“ ‘Your  words  go  like  swords  through  me.  Do  not  break  down  this 
overburdened  spirit  with  your  just  complainings,  Esther.  I would  not 
be  what  I am.  Think  you  it  is  in  my  disposition  to  torture  and  afflict 
you  as  I have  done? — Look  up,  my  love,  and  tell  me  if  Pm  not  changed. 
There  is  an  inward  peace  here  which  I never  felt  till  now.  I’ve  been 
out  of  the  world — out  of  myself;  and  this  naked  soul  has  driven  through 
fire  and  whirlwinds,  but  it  has  come  back  to  its  place  of  rest,  to  its  quiet 
trust  in  thee,  and  the  repose  of  thy  full  love.  Could  I look  on  this  face, 
and — let  me  not  name  it.  Is  not  this  eye  open  as  the  day  ? And  do  I 
not  read  truth  written  on  this  brow?  When  I first  saw  you,  Esther, 
you  seemed  made  up  of  sensations  more  exquisite  than  other  mortals 
knew  how  to  think  of,  as  if  of  a nature  between  us  and  angels,  and 
moulded  to  live  a perpetual  self-delight.  And  when  you  touched  a 
flower,  or  took  its  perfume,  I thought  of  the  light  and  breeze,  which 
shone  with  its  beauty  and  was  filled  with  its  odour.  You  seemed  to  me 
too  joyous  and  pure  ever  to  have  felt  our  passions  or  known  our  sins. 
And  when  I have  sat  by  you,  as  I do  now,  with  the  soft  touch  of  your 
hand  in  mine,  and  your  eyes  resting  fondly  on  mine,  I have  felt  as  if 
undergoing  a gentle  change,  and  becoming  a nature  like  unto  yours ; it 
was  to  me  such  as  I have  thought  would  be  the  intercourse  of  mortals 
when  these  bodies  become  incorruptible  and  glorified  in  another  world. 
— Why  should  I try  to  tell  what  I now  feel  ? It  is  a vain  thing.  Let 
me  he  still,  while  my  senses  are  drinking  in  delight.’ 

“ Esther  hung  over  him,  and  tears  of  joy  filled  her  eyes.  One  fell  on 
Paul’s  forehead.  She  wiped  it  gently  away,  and  then  touched  her  lips 
where  it  fell. 

“ ‘ Take  them  not  away  yet,  Esther,’  he  murmured,  ‘ they  are  the  seal 
of  pardon  for  my  wrongs  to  you,  the  pledge  of  your  enduring  love  for 
me,  the  promise  of  unchanging  joy  through  life — a joy  that  is  to  purify 
me,  and  fit  me  to  live  on  with  you  for  ever.’  His  voice  faltered,  and 
she  saw  a tear  trickle  from  under  his  closed  lids. 

“ ‘ O,  I could  have  lived  ages  of  misery  for  an  hour  like  this,  Paul, 
were  life  to  end  when  that  hour  had  run  out;  but  I feel  that  years  are 
in  store  for  us,  blissful  as  our  souls  can  bear !’ 

“ ‘ I hardly  dared  look  up,’  said  he,  ‘ till  I heard  your  voice,  lest,  wak- 
ing, I should  find  it  a heavenly  trance  I had  been  rapt  in.  Come,  let 
me  rouse  myself  and  make  sure  that  all  is  real,’  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
round  her,  as  he  rose  and  walked  with  her  to  the  window. 

“ ‘ How  fresh  and  new  all  things  look ; or  rather,  how  like  it  is  to  our 
return  to  old  and  remembered  places  where  nature  still  looks  young  and 
healthful,  though  we  are  growing  old.  But  we  are  not  growing  old, 
Esther,  for  life  is  again  beginning  in  us.  Is  it  a new  creation,  or  are 
other  senses  given  me  with  which  to  see  and  feel  it?  The  boughs 
swing  up,  and  leaves  play  as  cheerfully  as  if  a breeze,  for  which  they 
had  drooped  and  waited,  had  just  blown  on  them,  and  the  declining  sun 
lights  up  all  things  gloriously.  What  a glow  it  sends  over  that  hedge,’ 
said  he,  as  his  eye  passed  along  it. — ‘ Hide  me  ! Again  he ’s  come — he 
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follows  me  !’  cried  Paul,  turning  terror-struck  from  the  window.  Esther 
looked  at  him.  His  face  was  wild  and  ghastly,  and  he  tottered  as  he 
threw  himself  on  her  shoulder  for  support. 

“ ‘ Speak — speak,  Paul, — who— what  is  it — where  ?’ 

“ ‘ There  ! there  ! do  you  not  see  him?’  he  uttered  in  a hard-breathed 
whisper,  and  pointing  back  with  his  finger,  without  daring  to  look  round. 

“ ‘ That  boy  ?’  asked  Esther,  trembling,  ‘ I ’ve  seen  him  before.  Who 
and  what  is  he,  that  looks  so  like  a tormented  thing  thrown  out  upon 
the  earth  to  pain  and  mischief?’ 

“ 1 Speak  not  of  him — power  is  given  him.  I feel  him  on  me  now,’ 
he  screeched,  as  he  sprang  with  an  enormous  leap  from  her. — ‘ Off!  off!’ 
he  cried,  struggling  as  if  to  loose  himself  from  some  strong  grasp. 
‘ They  call  me, — thousands  of  voices  in  my  ears.  Hear  them,  hear 
them,  Esther ! — I come  ! I come  !’  he  yelled  out,  darting  from  the  room 
—his  hair  on  end — his  spread  hands  and  arms  stretched  out  before  him. 
Esther  tried  to  call  to  him,  as  she  ran  towards  him.  Her  lips  moved, 
but  there  was  no  sound,  and  she  fell  to  the  floor.” 

We  extract  the  catastrophe  of  the  tale.  Paul  has  entered 
the  chamber  of  his  wife  by  stealth,  and  sits  gazing  on  her  in 
her  sleep. 

“ Paul  sat  for  a while  with  folded  arms,  looking  down  on  her.  His 
eye  moved  not,  and  in  his  dark  face  was  the  unchanging  hardness  of 
stone.  His  mind  appeared  elsewhere.  There  was  no  longer  feeling  in 
him.  He  seemed  waiting  the  command  of  some  stern  power.  The 
order  at  last  came.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  felt  its  regular 
beat,  then  drew  the  knife  from  his  bosom.  Once  more  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  heart,  then  put  the  point  there.  He  pressed  his  eyes  close 
with  one  hand,  and  the  knife  sunk  to  the  handle.  There  was  one  con- 
vulsive start,  and  a low  groan.  He  looked  on  her.  A slight  flutter 
passed  over  her  frame,  and  her  filmy  eyes  opened  on  him  once ; but  he 
seemed  as  senseless  as  the  body  that  lay  before  him.  The  moon  shone 
fully  on  the  corpse  and  on  him  that  sat  by  it,  and  the  silent  night  went 
on.  By  and  by  up  came  the  sun  in  the  hot  flushed  sky,  and  sent  his 
rays  over  them.  Paul  moved  not,  nor  heeded  the  change— there  was 
no  noise  nor  motion — there  were  they  two  together  like  two  of  the  dead. 

“At  last  Esther’s  attendant  entered  suddenly,  and  saw  the  gloomy 
figure  of  Paul  before  her.  She  ran  out  with  a cry  of  terror,  and  in  a 
moment  the  room  was  filled  with  servants.  The  old  man  came  in, 
trembling  and  weak;  no  tear  came  from  him,  nor  a groan.  He  bowed 
his  head,  as  saying,  it  is  done. 

“ The  alarm  was  given,  and  Frank,  with  the  neighbours,  went  up  to 
the  chamber.  Though  the  room  was  nearly  full,  not  a sound  was 
heard.  The  stillness  seemed  to  spread  from  Paul  and  the  dead  like  a 
spirit  over  all  of  them.  Frank  and  some  others  came  near  him,  and 
stood  before  him ; but  he  continued  looking  on  his  wife,  as  he  sat  with 
his  crossed  hands  resting  on  his  thigh ; while  the  one  which  had  done 
the  murder  still  held  the  bloody  knife. 

“ No  one  moved.  At  last  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  one  of  them 
took  Paul  by  the  wrist.  He  turned  his  slow,  heavy  eye  on  them,  as  if 
asking  who  they  were,  and  what  had  happened.  They  instinctively 
shrunk  back,  letting  go  their  hold,  and  his  arm  fell  like  a dead  man’s. 

“There  was  a movement  near  the  door;  and  presently  Abel  stood 
directly  before  Paul,  his  hands  dtawn  between  his  knees,  his  body  dis- 
torted and  seeming  to  writhe  with  pain,  the  muscles  of  his  face  hard 
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and  twisted,  and  his  features  pinched,  cold,  and  blue.  There  was  a 
gleam  and  glitter,  and  something  of  a laugh,  and  anguish  too,  in  his 
crazed  eye,  as  it  flitted  back  and  forth  from  Esther  to  Paul.  At  last 
Paul  glanced  upon  him.  At  the  sight  of  Abel  he  gave  a shuddering 
start  that  shook  the  room.  He  looked  once  more  on  his  wife — his  hair 
rose  up,  and  eyes  became  wild. — ‘ Esther !’  he  gasped  out,  tossing  up 
his  arms  as  he  threw  himself  forward.  He  struck  the  bed  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  Abel  looked,  and  saw  his  face  black  with  the  rash  of  blood 
to  the  head.  He  gave  a leap  that  made  him  nearly  touch  the  ceiling ; 
and  with  a deafening,  sharp  shriek,  that  rang  through  the  house,  darted 
out  of  the  room,  and  at  one  spring  reached  the  outer  door. 

“ They  felt  of  Paul. — Life  had  left  him. 

“ Frank  took  the  father  from  the  room.  Preparations  were  hastily 
made ; and  about  the  close  of  day,  Esther’s  body,  followed  by  a few 
neighbours  and  friends,  was  carried  to  the  grave.  The  grave-yard  was 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  stony  ridge.  As  they  drew  near  it,  the  sun 
was  just  going  down,  and  the  sky  clear  and  of  a bright,  warm  glow. 
Presently  a figure  was  seen  running  and  darting  in  crossing  movements 
along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  leaping  from  point  to  point,  more  like  a crea- 
ture of  the  air  than  of  earth,  for  it  hardly  seemed  to  touch  on  any  thing. 
It  was  mad  Abel.  So  swift  and  shooting  were  his  motions,  and  so 
quickly  did  he  leap  and  dance  to  and  fro,  that  it  appeared  to  the  dazzled 
eye  as  if  hundreds  of  fiends  were  holding  their  hellish  revels  in  the  air. 
And  now  and  then  a wild  laugh  reached  the  mourners  that  seemed  to 
come  out  from  the  still  sky.  When  it  was  night,  the  men,  who  had 
made  Paul’s  grave  a little  without  the  consecrated  ground,  came  to  the 
house,  and  taking  up  the  body,  moved  off  towards  the  place  in  which 
they  were  to  lay  it.  No  bell  tolled  for  the  departed ; no  one  followed  to 
mourn  over  him  as  he  was  laid  in  the  ground  away  from  man,  or  to  hear 
the  earth  fall  on  his  coffin — that  sound  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  our 
living  bodies  were  turning  into  dust. 

“ It  had  been  a chilly  night ; and  while  the  frost  was  yet  heavy  on 
the  grass,  some  of  the  neighbours  went  to  wonder  and  moralise  over 
Paul’s  grave.  There  appeared  something  singular  upon  it.  They  ven- 
tured timidly  on,  and  found  lying  across  it,  poor  Abel.  He  was  appa- 
rently dead,  and  some  of  the  boldest  took  hold  of  him.  He  opened  his 
eyes  a little,  and  uttered  a faint,  weak  cry.  They  dropped  their  hold  ; 
his  limbs  quivered  and  stretched  out  rigid — then  relaxed.  His  breath 
came  once  broken  and  quick — it  was  his  last.” 

We  might  fill  pages  with  characteristic  extracts  from  “ The 
Son,”  from  “ Domestic  Life,”  from  “ Musings,”  and  others  of 
the  pieces  in  prose,  but  we  have  already  copied  enough  to  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  author’s  manner ; and  for  the  rest, 
we  refer  them  to  the  volume  itself.  They  will  find  it  the  work 
of  no  common  mind,  original  in  thought  and  style,  and  worthy 
of  a better  fate  than  to  be  confounded  with  the  multitudinous 
literature  of  the  day,  the  crowd  of  imitations  of  imitations — 
often  clever  enough,  it  is  true,  but  opening  no  new  stores  of 
thought,  and  destined  to  entertain  the  world  for  a moment  and 
be  forgotten. 
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Art.  IV. — History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  including  its  Aboriginal 

and  Colonial  Annals.  By  John  V.  N.  Yates  and  Joseph  W.  Moulton. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  New  York,  published  by  A.  T.  Goodrich,  1824. 

“ Q,uicon([ue  travaille  a une  histoire  a raison  de  tout  lire,  mais 
s’il  veut  tout  ecrire,  il  a tort.”  Anions  the  many  historical 
writers  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  reading  every  thing, 
and  writing  all  they  read,  are  Messrs.  Yates  and  Moulton. 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  a history  should  be  the 
work  of  more  than  one.  There  should  be  the  laborious  collector 
of  materials,  and  the  master  spirit  who  selects  and  combines 
into  harmonious  order  that  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  humble 
coadjutor,  lies  in  heavy  unattractive  masses.  The  one  is  the 
literary  hodman;  the  other  the  architect  of  the  edifice;  and  the 
efforts  of  both,  in  their  respective  callings,  are  essential  to  the 
happy  completion  of  the  undertaking.  Rare  are  the  instances 
of  the  combination  of  the  mechanical  drudge  and  the  vivifying 
genius;  but  they  have  occurred;  and  the  “History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, ”is  a splendid  illustration 
of  this  callula  junclura.  In  the  work  before  us,  we  do  not  dis- 
cern this  division  of  labour  which  the  title  page  promised;  it  is 
evidently  the  production  of  one  man;  and  upon  his  shoulders 
the  mantle  of  Gibbon  lias  not  fallen.  All  with  respect  to 
America  that  has  been  established  or  imagined,  and  the  pro- 
portion seems  to  be  nearly  equal,  finds  a niche  in  the  volume 
before  us;  and  which  we  discover  (to  continue  our  architectural 
strain)  after  passing  through  fifty-six  compartments,  to  be  not 
the  main  edifice,  but  the  pylone  of  an  Osymandyan  pile,  that, 
like  its  granite  prototype  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  its 
colossal  proportions  strikes  an  awe  into  the  soul  of  the  beholder. 

It  would  seem  that  the  gigantic  plan  upon  which  nature  has 
worked  in  America,  has  infiuenced  her  orators,  and  her  histo- 
rians; that  the  speeches  of  the  one  are  made  with  reference  to 
the  length  of  her  rivers,  and  with  the  labours  of  the  other  is 
associated  the  immensity  of  her  ocean  lakes.  But  as  great 
talkers  are  seldom  good  listeners,  so  diffuse  writers  obtain  but 
feiv  readers;  and  we  think  ourselves  safe  in  asserting  that  more 
American  history  is  compiled  than  is  read,  and  less  read  than 
should  be.  Of  this  fact,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  our 
public  libraries  are  witnesses;  for  in  those  repositories  the 
relative  degrees  of  ragged  binding,  stained  leaves  and  dogs’  ears 
of  their  contents,  form  the  best  criteria  of  their  popularity. 
Here  our  American  historians  are  generally  encountered,  as  the 
booksellers’  catalogues  have  it,  “ in  good  condition  but  a little 
wormed;”  for  American  history  has  not  been  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  Americans,  who  are  essentially  a paragraph  reading 
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people ; and  the  popularity  of  that  journal,  in  which  the  articles, 
whether  original  or  selected,  are  distributed  into  columns,  is 
never  equal  to  one  whose  matter  is  arranged  upon  the  chequer- 
board  system,  into  squares,  the  length  and  breadth  being  equal. 
With  this  trait  of  their  countrymen,  writers  of  American  history 
should  be  acquainted,  and  like  Falstaff,  in  his  letter  to  Prince 
Hal,  “ imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  brevity.” 

If  the  work  before  us  owed  its  bulk  to  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  original  reflections  of  its  authors,  it  would  be  hard  to 
insist  on  the  example  of  Brutus,  that  the  demands  of  justice 
should  be  satisfied  by  the  cutting  off  of  their  own  offspring. 
But  for  such  a display  of  firmness  there  is  no  necessity;  the 
vanity  of  displaying  an  extensive  reading  has  inflicted  upon 
the  public  this  massive  omnium  gatherum  of  facts  and  fancies. 
Of  the  facts  we  propose  to  say  nothing  at  present;  our  concern 
shall  be  with  the  fanciful  portion  of  the  book ; and,  as  strictly 
coming  under  that  head,  are  the  reveries  respecting  the  peopling 
of  America.  All  the  learned  trifling  of  all  the  learned  men 
whose  opinions  are  here  given  amounts  to  nothing;  for  from 
the  total  absence  of  historical  data,  the  inadequacy  of  philology, 
and  from  the  discrepancy  of  tradition,  all  the  grounds  of  all  the 
hypotheses  have  been  imagined.  This  portion  of  the  work, 
though  idle,  is  not  mischievous;  there  are  others  which  are 
both.  We  now  allude  to  the  very  liberal  use  that  has  been 
made  of  “ The  account  of  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  nations,  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ileckewelder,”  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  “ The  Transactions  of  the  Historical 
and  Literary  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.” 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  aborigines  of  this 
section  of  the  country  had  been  in  close  and  uninterrupted  con- 
tact, whether  for  their  weal  or  for  their  wo,  with  the  man  of  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Heckewelder  came  among  them;  and  the  result  of  a 
long  sojourn  has  been  a book,  in  which  we  are  in  doubt  which 
most  to  admire,  the  artfulness  of  his  informants  and  favourite 
tribe,  the  Delawares,  or  the  easy  faith,  simple  credulity,  and 
ignorance,  or  neglect  of  contemporary  chronicles,  of  their  mis- 
sionary and  historian. 

The  merely  idle  portions  of  the  work  are  the  aboriginal  tra- 
ditions, which  all  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  or 
who  were  endowed  with  a larger  share  of  penetration  than 
Mr.  Heckewelder  has  evinced,  pronounce  utterly  unworthy  of 
serious  attention.  Loskiel,  who  was  indebted  for  the  materials 
ot  his  history  to  Bishop  Spangenberg,  and  to  the  Missionary 
Zeisberger,  both  long  resident  among  the  Indians,  says,  “ their 
history  depending  solely  on  tradition,  it  follows  of  course  we 
have  nothing  but  fables  concerning  their  origin  and  ancestry.” 
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(Vol.  i.  p.  24.)  In  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  James 
M!Coy,  principal  of  the  missionary  establishment  upon  the 
St.  Joseph,  of  Lake  Michigan,  (North  Am.  Rev.  xxvi.  363,)  we 
are  told,  “ that  not  the  smallest  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
Indian  tradition  relating  to  a remote  period.”  Lafitau,  who 
resided  many  years  among  them,  says,  “ their  traditions  become, 
in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  fables  so  absurd,  that  he  could 
rarely  bring  himself  to  relate  them.”  (Moeurs  des  Sauvages 
Ameriquains,  i.  102.)  These  opinions  are  confirmed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Major  Long’s  first  expedition,  (vol.  ii.  371,)  and 
by  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  (“  Observations  on  some  parts  of  Natural 
History,”)  whose  knowledge  of  the  Indians  was  extensive,  and 
whose  early  interest  in  their  history,  customs,  and  language, 
continued  through  life.  It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what 
facility  men  believe  when  their  sympathies  are  excited,  and 
what  glaring  inconsistencies  are  thus  produced.  Dr.  Williams’ 
position  of  the  existence  of  a tribe  of  Welsh  in  America  is 
maintained  by  a more  formidable  array  of  deponents,  than 
yearly  bear  testimony  to  having  seen  the  sea  serpent.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  governors,  captains,  corporals,  and  pri- 
vates, parsons,  traders,  and  settlers,  attest  to  having  seen,  and 
conversed  with  the  descendants  of  Madoc  and  his  adherents; 
still  the  doctor’s  “ hope  that  the  suspicions  of  fastidious  histo- 
rians and  critics  will  be  removed,”  has  not  been  realised;  whilst 
these  Delaware  dicta  collected  by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  devoid  of 
corroborating  circumstances,  and  without  even  probability  in 
their  favour,  are  appealed  to  in  popular  addresses,  form  the  text 
book  of  philosophers,  and  bid  fair  to  become  the  standing 
prolegomena  of  our  state  histories. 

Should  the  oral  traditions  of  two  nations  agree  in  the  main, 
with  respect  to  an  event  of  distant  date,  such  an  event  may  be 
safely  set  down  in  the  historical  annals  of  these  nations  respect- 
ively. The  Delawares,  or  Lenni  Lenape  of  Mr.  Heckewelder, 
relate  that  many  years  ago  they  emigrated  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  and  that  in  their  progress  they  encountered  the  Mengwe, 
or  Iroquois,  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Does  the  Iroquois 
tradition  dovetail  with,  and  thereby  secure  that  of  the  Lenape? 
The  Senecas,  the  most  westerly  tribe  of  the  confederacy,  asserted 
they  sprung  from  a mountain  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake. 
Canassatego,  a chief  of  the  Ononodago,  the  central  canton,  at  a 
treaty  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1742,  speaks  of  their  forefathers, 
as  having  sprung  from  the  ground  they  lived  on,  veritable 
autochthones.  The  Mohawks,  who  occupied  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Iroquois  country,  acknowledged  they  were  indeed 
originally  (Lafitau,  i.  102)  from  the  west,  but  that  their  last 
migration  was,  under  the  conduct  of  a woman , from  the  north- 
east. Smith  (Hist,  of  New  York,  p.  77,  8vo.  edition)  mentions 
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the  prevailing  opinion,  that  “ the  first  residence  of  the  five 
nations  was  in  the  country  about  Montreal,  and  that  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Adirondacks,  whom  the  French  call  Algonquins, 
drove  them  into  their  present  possessions.”*  This  Iroquois  or 
Mengwe  tradition  is  neutralised  by  the  discrepancy  of  its 
ingredients,  and  by  the  same  agent  that  of  the  Delawares  is 
annihilated. 

The  Lenape  go  on  to  say  that,  united  with  the  Mengwe, 
both  nations  attacked  the  Alligewi,  who,  intrenched  in  those 
mysterious  works  we  now  see  in  the  west,  defended  themselves 
for  many  years,  but  were  finally  overcome  with  great  slaughter. 
If  oral  tradition  is  of  any  value  in  transmitting  events,  one  so 
important  as  this  would,  among  the  Iroquois,  have  passed  from 
father  to  son.  So  far  from  it,  that,  when  asked  respecting  their 
origin,  it  appeared  they  had  never  previously  remarked  the 
works,  but,  observing  the  interest  these  excited  among  the 
whites,  the  Senecas,  with  characteristic  facility  of  invention 
when  their  pride  is  interested,  and  which  aboriginal  trait  is 
fully  developed  in  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  book,  ascribed  them  to  a 
western  people  whom  they,  advancing  from  the  east , attacked. 
Again,  there  is  another  traditionary  account  of  this  emigration 
of  the  Lenape  to  be  found  in  Beatty’s  Missionary  Tour,  (p.  27,) 
which  runs  thus : — A king  of  their  nation,  leaving  his  kingdom 
to  his  two  sons,  a feud  arose  between  the  brothers,  and  one, 
accompanied  by  a number  of  adherents,  determined  to  leave 
his  native  land.  After  wandering  to  and  fro  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  A.  D. 
1397 ; which  precision  of  date,  an  exceedingly  rare  merit  in 
Indian  chronology,  was  attained  by  putting  on  a string  a bead 
of  wampum  for  every  year  since  the  Exodus.  The  most  striking 
event  in  the  Heckewelderian  version — the  storm  and  capture 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Alligewi  by  thee  ombined  forces  of 
the  Lenape  and  the  Mengwe,  finds  no  place  in  the  Beattyan! 
It  is  well  known  that  publishers  of  annuals  are  in  the  habit  of 
having  plates  engraved,  and  then  of  employing  versifiers  to 
illustrate  them,  reversing  the  usual  plan  of  making  the  print 
illustrate  the  poem.  The  merit  of  this  improvement  is  due  to 
the  Lenape.  When  Beatty  wrote,  those  ancient  works  had  not 
been  noticed  by  Europeans  or  natives;  when  Heckewelder 
received  his  legend,  Capt.  Carver’s  travels,  published  ten  years 
after  Beatty’s  tour,  had  made  them  the  subject  of  much  interest 
among  the  whites ; and  their  consequent  enquiries,  as  in  the 

* Algonquin  was  the  proper  name  of  this  people.  They  were  called 
by  the  Iroquois,  Adirondacks  or  Rontacks,  “ eaters  of  trees,”  from  their 
being  frequently  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  feed  upon  the  inner 
bark  of  trees. — Charlevoix,  ii.  82. 
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case  of  the  Senecas,  became  the  Hippocrene  of  Delaware  poetic 
illustration. 

There  is  another  flaw  in  this  Lenapian  record.  The  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  conquered  people  is  Aligewi;  which  we 
conclude  is  arbitrary,  as  no  meaning  is  assigned  to  it.  From  it 
we  have  the  name  Allegheny  river,  stilled  called  by  the  Dela- 
wares, Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  Aligewi  sipu,  the  river  of  the 
Alligewi.  Evans  in  his  Essays  makes  of  A llegheny  an  adjective, 
which  he  translates  “Endless;”  whilst  Loskiel  (i.  127)  says  it 
signifies  “ the  land  into  which  the  Delawares  came  from  foreign 
parts.”  Truly  William  Penn  did  not  overrate  his  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  language  when  he  pronounced  it,  (Prond’s  Penn.  i. 
252,)  “ like  short  hand  in  writing,  one  word  serveth  in  the  place 
of  three for  here  we  find  one  word  meaning  “ endless,” — again, 
the  land  that  Indians  came  to  from  a strange  country;  and 
thirdly,  it  means  nothing  at  all. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  period  of  two  centuries  is 
sufficient  to  effect  by  oral  tradition  a thorough  transmutation 
of  a fact  into  a fable.  The  tradition  of  a universal  deluge, 
said  to  prevail  among  some  barbarous  people,  we  do  not  con- 
ceive as  affecting  the  position;  because  the  tendency  of  oral 
communications,  both  national  and  individual,  being  to  ampli- 
fication, the  partial  overflow  of  waters  in  one  generation 
becomes  an  extensive  inundation  in  the  next,  and  a general 
deluge  in  the  third.  Proofs  of  these  overflows  are  frequently 
met  with,  in  implements  of  stone  discovered  at  various  depths 
in  alluvial  deposits,  and  corresponding  in  workmanship  and 
material  to  those  found  in  use  by  the  natives  of  this  country; 
now  the  minimum  age  of  those  Alligewan  or  Alleghenan 
erections  has  been  ascertained  by  the  concentric  circles  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  found  growing  on  them,  to  be  about  five  hundred 
years.  If  our  premises  stand  firm,  the  Lenape  tradition  is  now 
sufficiently  null  ified ; but  these  were  not  trees  of  the  first  growth ; 
they  had  sprung  from  a vegetable  mould  of  ten  inches  in  depth, 
produced  by  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  a long  series  of 
predecessors.  We  cannot  attempt,  after  the  manner  of  Signior 
Recupero,  to  calculate  the  date  of  these  erections,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  which  covers  them.  We  are  totally 
unprovided  with  data  by  which  the  increment  of  vegetable 
mould  for  any  given  period  may  be  determined,  or  by  which 
we  could  ascertain  its  diminution  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
under  pecnliar  circumstances ; but  the  simple  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  mould  must  annihilate  the  faith  of  the  most 
determined  disciple  of  the  Lenapo-Heckeweldero  school.  The 
lapse  of  centuries  has  drawn  round  the  origin  of  these  works  a 
veil,  which  tradition  and  speculation  are  unable  to  withdraw, 
or  even  partially  to  raise;  the  excavations  that  have  been 
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made,  though  commendable  in  themselves,  have  produced  some 
results,  from  which  hypotheses  have  been  framed  as  idle  as 
the  legends  of  the  Lenape,  or  the  ramblings  of  Rafinesque.* 

Messrs.  Yates  and  Moulton,  adhering  to  their  plan  of  writing 
all  they  read,  inflict  upon  their  readers  another  “ interesting 
traditionary  fact,”  the  account  said  to  be  preserved  by  the 
natives,  and  embodied  by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  of  their  first  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits ; — here,  as  in  too  many 
other  instances,  a simple  reference  should  have  sufficed,  as  the 
work  from  which  it  is  taken  is  by  no  means  a rare  one.  The 
tradition  itself  is  as  worthless  as  the  rest.  From  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  oral  communication  to  blend  dates  and  epochs,  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  a party  of  Indians  were  made  drunk  in 
1709  by  an  English  corporal  at  a block-house  on  the  frontiers, 
as  that  the  natives,  who  first  welcomed  “ Capt.  Hudson  in  a 
red  coat,”  were  made  drunk  by  him  in  1609,  at  Manahachta- 
nenk ; which  Mr.  Heckewelder  (page  256)  tells  us  means  “ the 
island  where  we  all  became  intoxicated,”  and  adds — “we  have 
corrupted  this  name  into  Manhattan,  but  not  so  as  to  destroy 
its  meaning  or  conceal  its  origin.”  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
this  pretty  piece  of  etymology,  that  John  de  Laet  distinctly 
states,  on  two  different  occasions,  that  “ Manhattes”  was  the 
name  of  a tribe  of  natives  the  Dutch  encountered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  (pp.  70 — 72,  Novus  Orbis.)  Nothing  but  our 
profound  veneration  for  Mr.  Heckewelder  as  the  Priscian  of 
the  Lenapists,  joined  to  a distrust  of  our  own  philological  at- 
tainments, prevents  us  from  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  just  as  likely  that  Manahachtanenk  means  fiddlestick,  as 
“the  island  where  we  all  became  intoxicated.”  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder collected  the  materials  for  this  pleasant  little  dramatic 
episode,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  occurrence 
which  forms  the  theme  is  reputed  to  have  taken  place.  Let 
us  suppose  a century  and  a half  had  intervened  between  the 
departure  of  Hudson  and  the  arrival,  on  the  same  coast,  of  a 
second  party  of  Europeans,  among  whom  were  some  who, 
having  read  a description  of  the  scene  as  witnessed  by  their 
predecessors,  were  curious  in  their  enquiries  to  ascertain  what 
corroborating  tradition  existed  among  the  natives.  An  illus- 
tration will  show  how  fruitless  would  have  been  their  investi- 
gations. The  French,  in  exploring,  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  a section  of  the  country  which  had  been  traversed  by 

* See  prefixed  to  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  “ Ancient  Annals  of 
Kentucky,  or  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  by  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Transylvania 
University,  member  of  the  Kentucky  Institute  and  fifteen  other  scientific 
or  literary  societies  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  (nunquam 
otiosus).” 
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Ferdinand  de  Sote,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before, 
make  no  mention  of  the  existence  among  the  natives  of  any 
traditionary  account  of  that  incursion,  which,  to  a people  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  horses,  must  have  been 
strikingly  memorable.  The  party  under  Iberville  found,  among 
the  Bayagoutas,  a coat  of  mail  with  double  meshes  of  wire, 
which,  from  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  in  their  possession, 
was  concluded  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spanish  invaders. 
Even  with  this  relic  as  a souvenir,  nothing  was  remembered  : 
the  tablet  remained  ; but  time  had  erased  from  it  the  recollec- 
tions, and  even  the  associations,  of  its  then  owners.  Now, 
though  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  had  never,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  been  experienced  by  our  aborigines,  similar 
effects  from  the  internal  use  of  vegetable  decoctions  had  been. 
The  incident,  therefore,  was  not  sufficiently  impressive  to  be 
remembered.  Again,  from  Hudson’s  representations,  a traffic 
was  established  between  Holland  and  the  country  he  visited, 
which  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  a trading  colony ; 
and,  during  both  periods  of  this  intercourse,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  cupidity  of  the  Dutch,  and, 
if  we  may  so  say,  the  organic  infatuation  of  the  Indians,  the 
latter  were  made  drunk  too  many  times  to  retain  a distinct 
tradition  of  one  such  event. 

From  Mr.  Heckewelder  we  learn  that  the  territory,  occupied 
by  the  Lenni  Lenape,  reached  from  the  head  of  the  tide  of  the 
Hudson  to  some  distance  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  far  beyond  the  Susquehannah — an  area  of 
about  50,000  square  miles  ;*  and  the  grand  council  fire  of  this 
numerous  people  was  burning  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
when  the  Europeans  arrived.  Of  course,  the  fame  of  this 
comparatively  mighty  nation  was  extended  far  and  wide  ; and 
neighbouring  tribes  were  in  constant  dread  of  subjection,  or 
extinction,  from  a power  so  overwhelming ; for,  among  them, 
the  ability  to  injure  their  neighbours  was  always  accompanied 
by  the  will.  Let  us  look  back  to  this  period,  not  through  the 
faulty  medium  of  ex  parte  traditions,  but  in  the  page  of  con- 
temporary history. 

In  1607,  Capt.  John  Smith  arrived  in  Virginia,  and  made 
some  excursions  among  the  Indians,  without  hearing  them  ex- 
press apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Lenape  ; 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  heard  the  name.  In  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  he  commanded  an  exploring  party, 

* In  another  place  (p.  18)  he  says,  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
whole  country  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  “ river 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  frontier  of  Carolina,”  a discrepancy  of  150,000 
square  miles  in  Lenapian  statistics.  L’un  en  vaut  bien  l’autre. 
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which  proceeded  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles  within  the  southern  boundary  of  Lenapia. 
He  met  with,  named,  and  described  several  distinct  tribes  of 
natives,  some  allied,  some  warring  among  themselves,  but  all 
expressing  dread  “of  a nation”  who  lived  upon  a great  water 
beyond  “the  mountains,  who  had  many  boats,  were  very  cruel, 
and  made  war  with  all  the  world.”  To  protect  themselves 
from  these  “mortal  enemies,”  they  pallisaded  their  villages,  and 
begged  Smith’s  assistance.  His  curiosity  being  excited  by  these 
accounts,  he  sought  and  encountered  this  awe  inspiring  people, 
and  found  them  provided  with  arms  and  implements  of  supe- 
rior workmanship,  “ in  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  well 
luted  with  gum,  and  every  thing  showed  that  they  much  ex- 
ceeded them  of  our  parts.”  Here,  exclaim  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  we  have  his  “great  and  powerful  nation  !”  Not 
so;  these  warriors  were  the  Massawomekes,  the  name  by 
which  the  Five  Nations  were  known  to  the  southern  tribes. 
At  this  period,  in  the  north,  an  alliance  with  De  Champlain, 
the  founder  of  Quebec,  was  courted  by  the  Hurons  and  Algon- 
quins,  between  whom  there  existed  no  affinity  in  lineage  or 
customs,  and  whose  languages  were  radically  different,  but 
who  were  united  by  the  sympathy  of  common  danger,  to 
strengthen  them  against  the  attacks  of  a people,  living  beyond 
the  great  lake,  who  were  carrying  subjection  or  annihilation 
among  surrounding  tribes.  Then  surely  this  must  be  the 
“great  and  powerful  nation”  of  Mr.  Heckewelder!  Not  so; 
these  warriors  were  the  Iroquois,  the  name  applied  by  the 
French  to  the  Five  Nations.  We  learn  nothing,  we  do  not 
even  hear  any  thing  of  the  Lenape  in  the  south  from  the 
English,  nor  in  the  north  from  the  French,  though  the  writers 
of  both  nations  were  contemporary  with  the  era  of  its  alleged 
grandeur. 

Whilst  these  two  adventurous  leaders  were  respectively,  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  evincing  those  traits  of  energy  and 
courage  which  so  strikingly  characterised  them  both,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  their  counterpart,  Henry  Hudson,  sailed 
into  the  bay  now  called  Raritan,  which  Mr.  Heckewelder’s 
readers,  recollecting  to  be  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  Lenape  territory,  now  reasonably  antici- 
pate a confirmation  of  his  description.  Unfortunately  for  our 
desire  to  communicate  information  on  this  topic,  Master 
Robert  Ivet,  the  mate  and  historiographer  of  the  expedition, 
preserves  a provoking  silence  on  the  political  divisions  of  the 
country.  The  march  of  intellect  was  not  at  that  period  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  to  give  a tourist,  who  had  spent  a month  in 
America,  the  facilities  which  are  now  enjoyed  of  describing 
every  thing.  A few  years  after,  De  Laet  published  his  descrip- 
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tion  of  America ; and  to  this  section  of  it  he  devotes  six 
chapters,  the  materials  of  which  were  drawn  from  the  accounts 
of  his  countrymen,  the  first,  and,  for  some  time,  the  only  Euro- 
peans who  visited  it.  Of  the  natives,  generally,  he  says,  they 
were  “ divided  into  many  nations  and  communities,  whose 
customs  were  nearly  the  same,  but  whose  forms  of  speech 
widely  differed.”  (p.  75.)  Of  the  Delaware,  “upon  whose 
banks,  at  the  very  time  the  Europeans  arrived,  the  great 
national  council  fire  of  the  Lenape  was  burning,”  (Heckewel- 
der,  p.  11,)  he  speaks  particularly,  and  enumerates  the  various 
tribes  of  savages  on  or  near  it,  among  whom  we  have  sought 
in  vain  for  the  Lenni  Lenape.*  Neither  is  it  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  any  of  the  Dutch  writers,  who  especially  de- 
scribed the  New  Netherlands,  and  whose  productions,  or  ab- 
stracts of  them,  are  preserved  among  the  Du  Simitiere  MSS.  in 
the  Philadelphia  Library.  In  one  of  these  writers,  however, 
Dom.  Joannes  Megapolensis,  we  encountered  this  passage,  “the 
principal  nation  of  all  the  savages  hereabouts  are  the  Maha- 
kuas,  who  have  laid  all  the  other  Indians  near  us  under  con- 
tribution.” This  nation,  called  by  the  Dutch  Mahakuas  or 
Maquas,  was  the  Massawomekes  of  the  southern  Indians,  the 
Iroquois  of  the  French,  and  the  Five  Nations  of  the  English, 
who,  though  cruel  to  a proverb,  was  the  most  splendid  race  of 
savages  that  ever  drew  the  bow,  and  to  whose  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  “ parcere  subjectis  et  extirpare  superbos”  a few 
insignificant  bands  of  savages  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
were  indebted  for  existence,  and  the  world  for  the  creation 
from  their  junction  of  this  Utopia  of  Heckewelder — the  Lenni 
Lenape. 

From  1609,  when  they  advanced  to  meet  the  Hurons  and 

* It  was  remarked  by  Humboldt  while  ascending  the  Orinoco,  (Per- 
sonal Narrative,  iv.  502,)  that  “ among  savage  nations,  great  rivers  bear 
different  denominations  in  the  different  portions  of  their  course.” 
When,  therefore,  we  encounter  a river,  for  which  we  find  several 
native  names,  the  inference  is  undeniable,  that  a number  of  distinct 
tribes  dwell  on  its  banks.  What  becomes  of  Lenapia,  when  this  test  is 
applied  to  the  “ Lena.pewihittuck”  (“the  river  or  stream  of  the  Lenape”) 
as  the  Delaware  is  styled  by  Heckewelder?  In  the  edition  of  Heylyn’s 
“ Cosmographie,”  published  in  1669,  is  a map  of  America,  on  which  is 
traced  a river,  apparently  the  Delaware,  marked  Claivaveha.  In  the 
text  of  the  edition  improved  by  Bohun,  London  1703,  we  find  “ Arasa- 
pha,  now  Delaware.”  Holms,  in  his  New  Swedeland,  gives  the  Indian 
name  as  Poutaxat.  In  the  2d  volume  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
(Philad.  1810,  4 vols.  8vo.)  p.  116,  we  meet  with  the  Delaware  under  the 
Indian  appellation  of  Makeerikkitton,  whilst  in  the  appendix  to  Jeffer- 
son’s Notes  on  Virginia,  Chihohocki  is  stated  to  have  been  its  aboriginal 
name.  Further  research  would  no  doubt  elicit  additional  evidence  of 
Heckewelder’s  infatuation  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  Delaware  “ the 
river  of  the  Lenape.” 
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Algonquins,  to  1779,  when  retiring  before  the  superior  force 
of  Sullivan,  they  bent  a tree  and  twisted  its  top  around  the 
trunk,  as  an  emblem  of  their  own  situation — bent,  but  not 
broken — the  history  of  the  Iroquois  is  on  record.  They  are 
the  only  figures  in  the  picture  of  our  swarthy  predecessors 
who  stand  out  from  the  canvass,  relieved  from  the  surround- 
ing groups  by  their  address  and  circumspection,  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  French  Jesuits,* * * §  their  profound  policy 
which  served  as  an  illustration  for  an  English  civilian, t by 
their  monopoly,  until  very  recently,  of  the  few  aboriginal  pre- 
tensions to  literature,!  their  eloquence,  eminently  combining 
brilliancy  and  astuteness, § their  exclusive  claim  to  the  rare 
instances  of  native  daring  which  partake  of  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, II  by  their  faithful  adherence  to  alliances,!  and  their  supe- 
rior physical  qualifications,**  and  material  of  warfare. tt 

With  these  pretensions,  this  people  assumed,  and  were  justly 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  “Ongwehonwe,  men  surpassing  all 
others our  readers,  therefore,  will  learn  with  surprise  that 
they  are  the  cowardly,  treacherous  Mengwe,  who  play  so  piti- 
fully a subordinate  part  in  the  farce  called  “ An  account  of  the 
history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Indian  nations,  who 
once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring  states,” 
the  author  of  which,  “ hopes  to  be  believed  in  the  solemn 
assertion  which  he  makes,  that  in  all  he  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  and  politics  of  the  Indian  nations,  he  has 
neither  been  influenced  by  partiality  for  the  one,  or  undue  pre- 
judice against  the  other.”  (p.  23.) 

Messrs  Yates  and  Moulton’s  proneness  to  open  the  budget  of 
this  amiable  mythographer  receives  a check,  when,  in  the  fer- 
vour of  his  clannish  infatuation,  he  accounts  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  Lenape.  The  legend,  to  be  sure,  is  a tough  one, 
requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  a power  of  deglutition, 
rivalling  that  of  the  Boa ; but  the  historians  of  New  York 
have  evinced  a capacity  of  gullet  fully  equal  to  the  effort,  when 
they  swallowed  the  Dighton  Rock,  with  its  “ connected  chain 
of  hieroglyphics  and  rude  letters  of  the  ancient  alphabet,”  which 
they,  from  “ a personal  examination,  (in  midsummer,  we  dare 

* The  French  writers,  passim.  f Ferguson,  Civil  Society,  sec.  2. 

1 Kayendenegan,  the  celebrated  Brandt,  translated  the  hook  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  into  the  Mohawk;  and  Tryon- 
inhokaraven,  whose  English  name  was  Norton,  translated  the  Gospel  of 

St.  John. 

§ Golden  and  the  Indian  Treaties,  passim. 

||  Adair’s  Hist.  American  Indians,  p.  383,  Gookin  Collect.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  i.  164. 

TT  Loskiel,  i.  18.  **  Charlevoix,  i.  243. 

tt  Wood’s  N.  England  Prospect,  p.  69,  Smith’s  Gen.  Hist.  p.  33- 
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assert,)  are  inclined  to  believe  of  Phoenician  origin.”*  But  to 
proceed;  “never  did  man,”  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  “take  the 
pains  that  I did,  for  years,  to  learn  the  true  .causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  that  great  and  powerful  nation.”  (p.  362.)  The  result 
of  his  investigation  is  embodied  in  about  twenty  pages,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract ; a numerous  savage  people, 
in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  when  they  perceived  their  hereditary 
enemy  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  under  the  influence  of  their 
zvomen,  become  philanthropic , smother,  when  on  the  point  of  fully 
satisfying,  that  spirit  of  revenge  and  demoniac  cruelty  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  race,  and  voluntarily  degrade  themselves  and 
exalt  their  foes  for  the  attainment  of  what  all  instinctively  ab- 
horred— peace.  And  must  this  traditional  trash,  even  with 
the  imprimatur  of  a society  styling  itself  philosophical,  still 
be  regarded  as  history  ? 

“ When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  this  country,  all 
the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the 
sound,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware, 
and  Susquehannah  rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations,  and  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  living  acknow- 
ledged it  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.”  This  asser- 
tion of  Smith  (Hist.  N.  York,  p.  135,)  repeated  in  part  by 
Jones,  (N.  York  Hist.  Col.  iii.  357,)  and  corroborated  in  sub- 
stance by  Trumbull,  (Hist.  Conn.  i.  56,)  is  confirmed  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  early  Dutch  traders.  Among  the  first  items 
of  topographical  information  acquired  by  travellers,  when 
arriving  at  a previously  unknown  country,  is  the  spot  whence 
emanates  the  controlling  power  of  the  district.  They  find  the 
natives,  whom  they  encounter,  intimating  the  direction  in 
which  their  king  or  chief  resides,  and  officiously  offering 
themselves  as  guides.  Cases  of  this  reference  to  superior  au- 

*In  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below  the  town  of  Taunton, 
Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,  is  a rock,  covered  at  high  water,  about 
ten  feet  high  and  four  broad.  On  its  natural  face  are  scratched  various 
uncouth  figures,  which  some  American  Old  bucks  have  determined  to  be 
an  inscription.  Those  among  them  who  have  maintained  that  it  is  in 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lost  Atlantis,  have  certainly 
evinced  more  address  than  others,  who  pronounced  it  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician ; the  first  hypothesis  cannot  be  brought  to  the  test  of  comparison, 
but  we  are  sufficiently  provided  with  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  characters  to  perceive  the  ridiculousness  of  either  of  the  two 
last  suppositions.  When  a copy  of  the  “ inscription”  on  this  “ conse- 
crated stone”  was  shown  Gen.  Washington,  he  pronounced  it  the  work 
of  the  natives,  remarking,  he  had  frequently,  when  among  them  in  early 
life,  seen  similar  productions,  which  were  unquestionably  executed  by 
the  Indians.  The  reader  who  thinks  an  investigation  worth  the  trouble, 
may  find  drawings  of  this  scrawl  in  the  seconfi  and  third  volumes  of 
the  Trans,  of  the  American  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  published  at 
Cambridge. 
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thority  are  met  with  in  all  collections  of  voyages  and  travels. 
Now,  though  the  political  state  of  the  country  visited  by  the 
Halve-moon  was  not  noticed  by  her  mate,  her  captain  was 
more  observant ; for,  upon  his  return  to  Holland,  such  was  his 
representation,  that  trading  ships  were  sent  out,  which,  for  a 
number  of  successive  years,  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Lenape,  leaving  behind  them  the  council  fire  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  and  finding,  as  Hudson  no  doubt  intimated,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  among  the  Iroquois. 

The  territory  proper  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  relative 
situations  of  the  cantons  composing  the  confederacy — the  Mo- 
hawks, the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagos,  the  Cayugas,  and  the 
Senecas,*  have  long  since  been  defined ; and  the  spot  where 
their  council  fire  burned— where  expeditions  were  planned 
which  carried  terror  and  destruction  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
Gulf  of  California — is  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  as  an 
object  of  interest.  When  the  territorial  limits  of  that  “ great 
and  powerful  nation,”  the  Lenni  Lenape,  are  delineated — when 
the  site  of  “ their  council  fire  that  was  burning  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  when  the  Europeans  arrived,”  is  ascertained — 
then  may  we  hope  to  see  a map  of  El  Dorado  from  actual  sur- 
vey, with  the  route  traced  out  to  and  from  its  capital  of  Can- 
dide  and  Cacambo.  For  the  sake  of  philologers,  we  regret 
coming  to  this  conclusion  ; for  Mr.  Heckewelder  tells  us,  “ that 
no  where  is  the  language  so  much  cultivated  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  council  fire,  where  the  orators  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  their  talents.”  Until  we  determine  the 
site  of  the  council  tire,  our  savans  run  the  risk  of  wasting 
their  time  on  a patois  which,  though  great  beauties  are 
discovered  in  it,  as  are  perceived  by  learners  after  a certain 
age  in  every  newly  acquired  language,  may  be  vastly  inferior 
to  the  council-fire  dialect. 

* Agniers,  Onneyouths,  Goyogouins,  Onnontagues,  and  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  of  the  French  writers.  Iroquois  is  one  of  the  many  sobriquets 
the  French  applied  to  the  American  tribes,  and,  according  to  Charlevoix, 
was  formed  from  the  word  Hiro  or  Hero , signifying  “ I have  said  it,” 
with  which  these  savages  finished  their  harangues,  and  their  usual 
exclamation  Koue,  which  is  expressive  of  joy  or  sadness  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced rapidly  or  slowly. 

Their  proper  name  was  Agonnonsioni ; which,  with  some  variations 
accommodated  to  the  dialects  of  the  different  confederated  tribes,  we 
have  seen  translated  “united  nations,”  “united  people,”  “long  house,” 
“ one  house  or  family,”  and  “ makers  of  cabins the  last  is  the  meaning, 
according  to  the  French  writers,  and  was  applicable  to  the  Iroquois  from 
the  superior  skill  manifested  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings. 
The  names  by  which  these  American  Amphictyons  were  known  among 
themselves  were  various,  and  too  fearfully  polysyllabic  to  be  enumerated 
here they  are  approached  nearer  by  the  French  than  the  English  ap- 
pellations. 
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In  our  fruitless  search  after  the  Lenape,  we  examined,  in 
addition  to  the  Dutch  MSS.  before  mentioned,  a number  of 
contemporary  maps.  In  both  maps  and  MSS.  we  found  the 
name  of  a people,  the  Sankhicani,  who  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented in  the  maps  as  occupying  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Hudson  and  Raritan  rivers,  that  part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
where  we  now  find  the  counties  of  Morris,  Bergen,  and  Essex, 
with  portions  of  Middlesex  and  Somerset.  The  name  recalled 
to  our  recollection  a remark  of  Mr.  Heckewelder,  that  the 
Lenape  called  the  Mohawks  Sankhicani,  “ from  Sankhican,  a 
gun  lock,  this  people  being  the  first  who  were  furnished  with 
muskets  by  the  Europeans ; the  locks  of  winch,  with  their 
effects  in  striking  fire,  zvas  a subject  of  great  astonishment  to 
them,  and  thus  they  were  named,  as  it  were,  the  fire-striking 
people.”  (p.  82.)  Such  a congeries  of  blunders  we  have  never 
before  encountered ! The  Sankhicani  were  described  by  De 
Laet,  in  1633,  as  a distinct  tribe.  Mr.  Heckewelder  mentions 
them  as  one  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  Mohawks  spoke  a 
variety  of  the  Huron  language,  which  is  radically  different 
from  the  Algonquin ; the  Sankhicani,  from  the  “ gustus”  we 
have  of  their  tongue  in  De  Laet,  (p.  75,)  belonged  to  the  latter 
division.  This  is  evident,  by  comparing  the  vocabulary  of  De 
Laet  with  Zeisberger’s  Delaware  grammar,  allowing  for  the 
presence  of  the  letter  R in  the  former,  and  for  the  variations 
resulting  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  collectors  being  of 
different  nations,  and  forming  their  vocabularies  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  apart.  The  Sankhicani  were 
of  the  Algonquin  or  Delaware,  or,  as  Mr.  Heckewelder  will 
have  it,  Lenape  stock,  from  their  geographical  position,  which 
was  in  the  heart  of  Lenapia,  as  delineated  by  Mr.  Heckewelder 
himself.  Again,  in  most  of  the  early  Dutch  maps  of  Novum 
Belgium,  the  Maquas  or  Mohawks  will  be  found  occupying 
their  well  known  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  which 
still  bears  their  name.  So  it  appears  that  the  Sankhicani  were 
not  Mohawks,  neither  were  the  Mohawks  Sankhicani,  or  gun- 
lockers  ; unless  the  Lenape,  in  addition  to  their  other  super- 
human excellences,  had  the  gift  (omitted  in  Mr.  Heckewelder’s 
catalogue)  of  the  second  sight,  and  saw  the  Mohawks  armed 
with  muskets  and  locks  about  a half  century  before  the  lock 
was  applied  to  the  musket.  In  1642,  according  to  Charlevoix, 
(i.  235,)  the  Iroquois  made  their  first  appearance  with  fire-arms, 
and  these  were  discharged  by  the  application  of  a lighted 
match  ; for  it  appears,  from  Grose’s  Military  Antiquities  (i.  180), 
that  firelocks  were  not  introduced  until  about  1680,  and  that 
they  had  not  entirely  superseded  the  match  lock  so  lately  as 
1690,  since,  in  a “ Book  of  Exercise,”  published  by  authority 
in  that  year,  the  manual  for  both  these  descriptions  of  fire-arms 
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was  laid  down.  But  the  Mohawks  were  not  “ the  first  people 
who  were  furnished  with  muskets for  Capt.  John  Smith,  in 
his  reply  to  the  third  of  the  seven  questions  proposed  to  him 
by  the  “ Commissioners  for  the  reformation  of  Virginia,”  ob- 
served, “ that  he  had  understood  that  since  his  departure  from 
that  colony  the  natives  had  become  such  good  shots,  as  to  be 
employed  by  the  English  as  fowlers  and  huntsmen.”  This 
proficiency  had  been  attained,  according  to  Beverly,  (Hist,  of 
Virginia,  p.  32,)  before  the  year  1617.  The  New  England 
savages  were  supplied  with  fire-arms  as  early  as  1622 ; tor,  in 
a proclamation  made  that  year  by  James  I.  (Rymer  Fcedera, 
xvii.  416),  it  is  stated  that  “sundrie  interlopers,  irregular  and 
disobedient  persons,  seeking  principally  their  private  and  present 
proflits,  did  not  forbear  to  barter  away  to  the  savages  musquets, 
match,  powder,  shot,  &c.,  and  teach  them  the  use  thereoff — 
not  only  to  their  own  present  punishment,  (divers  of  them 
being  shortly  afterwards  slain  by  the  same  savages  and  the 
same  weapons,)  but  also  to  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  our  good 
subjects,  already  planted  in  New  England  in  America.” 
Hutchinson,  (Hist.  Massachussetts,  i.  80,)  describing  the  last 
stand  made  in  1637  by  the  Pequods,  under  their  chief  sachem, 
Sassacus,  and  which  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  that  warlike 
tribe,  mentions,  that  “ some  of  them  had  guns  and  fired  upon 
the  English.”  How  the  followers  of  Mr.  Heckewelder  are  to 
solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  at  a loss  to  imagine ; unless,  in  the 
face  of  historical  evidence,  they  assume  that  the  Sankhicani 
were  the  first  native  tribe  who  used  firelocks,  and  thence  the 
origin  (as  bayonets  from  Bayonne,  the  place  of  the  invention) 
of  the  Delaware  word  Sankhican,  a gun  lock  ; a solution  which 
involves  the  mortifying  necessity  of  concluding  that  their 
leader,  under  the  influence  of  some  strange  hallucination,  con- 
founded cause  and  effect. 

This  book  is  mainly  indebted,  for  its  popularity,  to  the 
promise  it  makes  “ of  showing  rather  what  the  Indians  of  this 
country  were,  previous  to  the  white  people’s  arrival,  than  what 
they  are  now.”  (p.  24.)  How  is  this  promise  fulfilled?  By  a 
blunder  analogous  to,  but  far  surpassing  in  absurdity  that  of 
the  gun-lock — a total  confounding  of  the  epochs,  1609  and 
1760,  and  the  consequent  abrasion  from  the  map  of  life  of  four 
generations ; for  the  most  cursory  reader  must  have  remarked 
that  all  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  illustrations  of  aboriginal  character, 
as  it  existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  are  drawn 
from  his  contemporary  friends  and  acquaintances— those  “ in- 
telligent and  reputable  old  Delawares  and  Mohicans,”  to  whom 
Mr.  Heckewelder  and  the  world  are  under  such  immense 
obligations,  for  their  veracious  and  valuable  historical  commu- 
nications, the  value  of  which  we  expressed  our  sense  of  some 
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pages  back.  We  can  only  explain  the  delusion  produced  by 
this  “ Account  of  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Indian  nations,  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighbouring  states,”  by  supposing  that  the  fanfare  which 
preceded  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  entry  into  the  literary  arena 
bewildered  his  readers,  who  became  impressed  with  a certain 
vague,  undefined  feeling  that  his  long  residence  among  the 
Indians,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  as  confirmatory  of 
the  contents  of  the  book,  had  extended  back  to  the  period  he 
promised  to  describe — that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  whom  the  savages  had  revealed 
the  situation  of  the  wonderful  fountain  in  Florida,  that  by 
bathing  in  its  waters  lie  might  renew  his  youth,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  become  their  historian. 

Through  this  mingled  web,  with  the  credulity  of  the  white 
man  for  the  warp,  and  the  red  man’s  imposture  for  the  woof, 
runs  a sombre  thread  of  Jeremiad  upon  the  degeneration  of  the 
Indians  since  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  their  con- 
secpient  “loss  of  the  honourable  and  virtuous  qualities  which 
they  once  possessed.”  This  doleful  ditty  is  repeated  by  many 
whose  standard  of  “ honourable  and  virtuous  qualities”  has  not 
been  lowered  by  a long  domestication  among  savages.  We 
beg  our  readers’  indulgence,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  dissipate 
some  current  illusions  respecting  these  extinct  virtues. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  modern  Indian  life — that 
which  now  makes  Ins  harangues  impressive,  and  gives  dignity 
to  his  faith,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
“ the  Great  Spirit.”  So  closely  associated  with  them  is  this 
beautiful  monotheism,  that,  the  point  of  junction  having  been 
overlooked,  an  exotic  graft  has  been  mistaken  for  a scion  of 
native  growth.  The  result  of  our  researches  into  the  subject 
of  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  is,  that  the  generally  prevail- 
ing system,  found  among  them  by  Europeans,  was  the  grossest 
of  all — Fetichism,  the  worship  of  Fetiche,  the  religion  of  the 
negroes  of  Guinea,  from  whom  it  has  received  its  name ; the 
Manitou  of  the  Algonquin,  and  the  Okki  of  the  Huron  tribe, 
corresponding  to  the  Fetiche,  whilst  the  powwow  and  the 
Huron  word,  rendered  by  the  French  jongleur,  answer  to  the 
Fetichere. 

The  fetiche  of  the  negro,  in  a strict  sense,  signifies  whatever 
represents  the  divinities  of  his  country.  Whatever  strikes  the 
imagination  of  the  devotee,  or  is  held  out  to  him  by  the  fetichere 
or  priest  as  endowed  with  magical  virtues,  becomes  the  idol  of 
his  worship.  He  believes  that  the  material  substance  selected, 
as  a fish  bone,  a date,  a tree,  a rock,  or  a blade  of  grass,  is 
endowed  with  intelligence  and  the  power  of  doing  him  good 
or  evil.  Each  individual  has  his  fetiche;  and  that  of  the  tribe 
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is  national  and  supreme.  Father  Rasies,  who,  according  to 
Charlevoix,  (ii.  384,)  had  laboured  during  thirty-seven  years 
for  the  conversion  of  the  savages  of  North  America,  who  had 
lived  with  almost  every  nation,  and  spoke  nearly  all  their  lan- 
guages, thus  describes  the  Okki  or  Manitou,*  “ When  a savage  is 
desirous  of  having  a Manitou,  the  first  animal  which  presents 
itself  to  his  imagination,  during  sleep,  is  commonly  that  upon 
which  his  choice  falls.  He  kills  an  animal  of  this  kind,  and  places 
its  skin,  or  its  plumage  if  it  is  a bird,  in  the  most  honourable 
place  in  his  cabin;  he  prepares  a feast  in  its  honour,  during 
which  he  addresses  it  in  the  most  respectful  terms;  it  then 
becomes  his  manitou.  This  is  carried  with  them;  and  they 
are  convinced  it  will  preserve  them  from  all  danger,  and  make 
them  successful  in  every  enterprise.  Their  sacrifices  consist 
in  casting  into  the  fire  or  water,  dressed  skins,  tobacco,  pro- 
visions, with  a variety  of  other  matters.  They  have  manitous 
for  individuals,  and  others  common  to  tribes.”  The  origin  of 
this  superstition  is  thus  accounted  for:  “Having  scarcely  any 
knowledge  but  of  the  beasts  who  were  tenants  of  the  forest 
with  themselves,  the  savages  imagined  in  those  animals,  or 
rather  in  their  skins,  or  plumage,  a kind  of  genius  who  governs 
all  things,  and  who  is  the  ruler  of  life  and  death.”  Here  is  the 
solution  of  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  perplexity,  touching  the  curious 
connection  he  had  remarked  between  the  mind  of  the  Indians 
and  the  brute  creation  (p.  247);  a lingering  remnant  of  their 
primitive  faith,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  though  he  professed 
“ to  show  rather  what  they  were  previous  to  the  white  people’s 
arrival,  than  what  they  are  now.” 

Father  Rasies’  exposition  of  the  original  Indian  creed  is  so 
ample,  that,  without  placing  any  more  of  his  countrymen  under 
contribution,  we  will  look  into  the  early  accounts  of  that  part 
of  the  continent  colonised  by  the  English ; and  here  we  perceive, 
in  addition  to  the  degrading  superstition  of  the  manitou,  the 
recognition  by  the  natives  of  dualism  or  ditheism — the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil;  to  the  latter  of 
which,  under  the  various  names  of  Hobbamock,  Abbomocho, 
Squantum  and  Cheepie,  “ they  rendered,  through  fear,  a wor- 
ship so  faint,”  that  Morton,  in  his  New  English  Canaan,  “ is 
constrained  to  conclude,  that  the  natives  of  New  England  have 
no  religion  at  all.”  In  the  “ confessions”  of  a number  of  Indian 
converts  appended  to  “ The  Tears  of  Repentance,  or  a Further 
Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of 
New  England,  London,  1653,”  we  discover  that,  before  their 
conversion,  some  believed  in  the  devil,  some  in  many  gods, 
and  some  in  none.  The  natives  of  the  country  settled  by  the 
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Dutch,  the  Lenapians  of  Mr.  Heckewelder,  were  found,  accord- 
ing to  De  Laet,  “ to  have  no  sense  of  religion,  no  veneration 
for  a God.  It  is  true  they  yield  some  deference  to  the  devil; 
but  not  in  the  solemn  manner,  nor  with  the  particular  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Africans.  In  their  language,  he  is  called  Menetto 
or  Menutto;  and  whatever  is  wonderful,  or  seems  to  exceed 
human  apprehension,  they  also  call  Menetto.”  We  meet  with 
nothing,  in  the  earliest  French,  English,  and  Dutch  accounts, 
of  the  impressive  Monotheism  of  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  Indians. 

“ There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  who  pay  greater  respect 
to  old  age  than  the  American  Indians.”  If  Mr.  Heckewelder’s 
contemporaries  did  so,  their  conduct  affords  a violent  contrast 
to  that  of  their  ancestors  before  their  contamination  by  European 
intercourse,  and  their  consequent  “ loss  of  much  of  the  honour- 
able and  virtuous  qualities  they  once  possessed.”  Lafitau,  who 
resided  many  years  among  the  Indians,  but  expresses  great 
obligations  to  an  aged  brother  missionary  who  preceded  him, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  their  conversion,  describes  the  situation  of  the  infirm  old 
men  as  most  pitiable,  wandering  from  cabin  to  cabin,  imploring 
food  and  shelter  in  vain,  and  finally,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
utter  destitution,  soliciting  death  from  the  hands  of  some  one 
of  the  family.  “ On  ne  les  ecoute  pas  toujours ; mais  quelque- 
fois  aussi  il  arrive  quo  le  jeune,  epuise  de  lassitude  et  de  faim, 
repond  froidement,  tu  as  raison,  mon  grand  pere.  II  decharge, 
en  meme  temps,  son  paquet,  prend  sa  hache,  et  casse  la  tete  au 
bon  homme.”  (Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Amer.  i.  490.)  Charlevoix, 
who,  to  his  personal  observation,  joined  the  gleanings  from  the 
collected  knowledge  of  his  order,  after  mentioning  the  extreme 
affection  of  the  parents  for  their  children,  says,  “ les  enfans  de 
leur  cote  n’ont  aucun  retour  de  naturel  pour  leurs  parens,  et 
les  traitent  meme  quelquefois  avec  indignite,  principalement 
leurs  peres.  On  m’en  a raconte  des  exemples  qui  font  horreur, 
et  qu’on  ne  peut  rapporter.”  (iii.  309.) 

Among  “ the  honourable  and  virtuous  qualities  which  our 
Indians  once  possessed,”  was  one  of  diversifying,  in  a manner 
peculiarly  their  own,  the  rejoicings  for  a victory.  Great 
cruelties  have  been  inflicted,  even  in  civilised  countries,  under 
the  influence  of  gloomy  fanaticism  in  some  cases,  and  a mis- 
taken sense  of  the  demands  of  justice  in  others ; but  none  occurs 
to  our  recollection  where  the  effervescence  of  popular  joy 
escaped  in  inflicting  upon  prisoners  tortures  so  exquisitely 
refined,  and  so  ingeniously  prolonged,  that  the  blood  curdles 
at  the  recital.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  since  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans,  these  amiable  propensities  have  been  gradually 
lessening  in  intensity,  and  are  now  entirely  extinct:  “ yet,  by 
their  intercourse  with  us,  they  have  lost  much  of  that  original 
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character  by  which  they  were  once  distinguished,  and  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  delineate ; and  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  is  by  no  means  for  the  better.”  (Heckewelder, 
p.  254.) 

One  chapter  with  an  unlooked  for  title,  “ Indian  Pride  and 
Greatness  of  Mind,”  attracted  our  attention.  “ The  Indians 
are  proud,  but  not  vain ; they  consider  vanity  as  degrading, 
and  unworthy  the  character  of  a man.  The  hunter  never 
boasts  of  his  skill  or  strength,  nor  the  warrior  of  his  prowess ; 
he  is  never  seen  going  about  boasting  of  his  warlike  exploits. 
They  prefer  in  all  cases  to  let  their  actions  speak  for  them- 
selves.” Among  the  writers  who  have  portrayed  the  character 
of  our  Indians,  there  is  a striking  coincidence  of  opinion  in 
relation  to  their  inordinate  vanity.  This  they  all  regard  as 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  prominent  feature  in  the  race. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  revel  in  quotations ; we  will 
make  but  one  from  Mr.  Heckewelder  himself.  “ The  Indians 
also  meet  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  recounting  their  war- 
like exploits.  The  eldest  warrior  recites  first.  Then  they  go 
in  rotation,  and  in  order  of  seniority ; the  drum  beating  all  the 
time,  as  it  were  to  give  to  the  relation  the  greater  appearance 
of  reality.  After  each  has  made  a short  recital,  they  begin 
again,  &c.  &e.”  (p.  202.)  So  much  for  Indian  pride.  When 
and  why  greatness  of  mind  came  to  be  placed  on  the  catalogue 
of  Indian  virtues,  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  came  over  with  Winthrop  in  1630,  and  of 
course  witnessed  the  natives  in  their  “ high  and  palmy  state,” 
speaks  of  them  “ with  compassion,  as  the  most  sordid  and  con- 
temptible of  the  human  species.”  (Hutchinson’s  Hist,  of  Mass.  i. 
468.)  In  the  introduction  to  “ The  Tears  of  Repentance,”  we 
find  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hooker,  who  settled  among  them  in 
1633,  that  “they  were  the  veriest  ruins  of  mankind  that  are 
known  upon  earth.”  The  continued  observation  of  a century 
did  not  enable  the  whites  to  discern  this  highmindedness ; for 
Douglass,  in  1739,  pronounces  them  the  “ youngest  brother, 
and  meanest  of  mankind.  New  negroes  from  Guinea  generally 
exceed  them  much  in  constitution  of  body  and  mind.”  (Summary, 
i.  153.)  And  the  additional  experience  of  another  hundred 
years  confirms  the  latter  clause  of  the  last  opinion;  for  the 
negroes  are  not  a drunken  people ; whilst  the  American  abori- 
gines are,  par  excellence,  the  drunkards  of  the  world.  To  talk 
of  highmindedness,  in  conjunction  with  a distinction  so  painful 
as  this,  is  absurd;  to  account  for  this  ravening  passion  for 
ardent  spirits,  “ by  their  living  almost  entirely  upon  fresh  meats 
and  green  vegetables,”  is  attributing,  and  not  very  plausibly,  to 
physical,  what  is  the  result  of  moral  causes.  In  a work,  pro- 
fessedly treating  of  the  Indian  nations,  a trait  so  unequivocally 
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national  as  this  could  not  well  be  passed  over.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Heckewelder  appropriates  a chapter  to  their  drunkenness ; 
in  which  he  feels  himself  authorised,  by  the  subject,  to  indulge 
in  extra-lachrymal  reflections  upon  the  degeneracy  of  the 
natives,  since  and  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  to  give  an  illustration,  strongly  savouring  of  his 
characteristic  propensity,  to  the  monocular  of  the  “ superiority 
of  the  healthy  sober  Indian,  pursuing  his  game  through  forests 
and  plains,  over  the  gangrened  drunken  white  man,  rioting  in 
debauchery  and  vice.”  But  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  not  alone 
obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of  obtuseness  of  perception  in  giving 
comparative  views  of  savage  and  civilised  life.  Others,  labour- 
ing under  the  same  defect,  seem  to  regard  the  Europeans  as 
responsible  for  the  choice  made  by  the  natives  of  the  vices,  in 
preference  to  the  benefits  of  that  civilisation  which  the  former 
introduced  into  America;  where,  ex  natura  rerum,  it  never 
would  have  originated  from  native  materials.  The  advantages 
and  the  abuses  of  civilised  life  are  presented  to  the  red  men, 
who  pertinaciously  reject  the  former,  and  eagerly  adopt  the 
latter.  And  the  mental  imbecility  developed  in  the  determination 
is  made  the  reproach  of  the  white  men ! Does  the  sickly  senti- 
mentalist who  pens  these  diatribes  hold  himself  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  the  moths  which,  under  an  impulse  so 
powerful  that  even  instinct  is  annihilated,  rush  into  the  flame 
of  his  lamp?  A child  that  has  once  been  burnt  dreads  the  fire; 
but,  after  two  hundred  years’  conviction  of  its  fatal  effects,  “ the 
poor  Indian,”  “ the  youngest  brother  of  mankind,”  the  intel- 
lectual infant  of  the  human  family,  rushes,  moth  like,  to  the 
fire  water , and  is  destroyed. 

Notwithstanding  its  crowd  of  blunders  and  niaiseries,  Mr. 
Heckewelder’s  book  is  not  altogether  worthless.  He  occasion- 
ally detects  a trait  of  Indian  character.  Thus,  at  page  319,  he 
says  : “There  are  men  who  will  relate  incredible  stories  of  the 
Indians,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  warranted  because 
they  have  Indian  authority  for  it.  But  these  men  ought  to  know, 
that  all  that  an  Indian  says  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  as  truth. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  addicted  to  telling  false- 
hoods, but  they  are  fond  of  the  marvellous ; and  when  they 
find  a white  man  inclined  to  listen  to  their  tales  with  wonder, 
there  are  always  some  among  them  ready  to  entertain  him 
with  tales  of  that  description. — It  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  diverting  themselves,  in  their  leisure  hours,  by  relating  such 
fabulous  stories ; while  they  laugh  at  the  same  time  at  their 
being  able  to  deceive  a people,  who  think  themselves  so  supe- 
rior to  them  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.”  The  existence  of 
this  aboriginal  propensity  was  remarked  by  Father  Biard  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before ; who,  in  describing  the  dif- 
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Acuities  the  Jesuit  missionaries  experienced  in  their  attempts 
to  extract  information  from  the  Indians,  says  : “ Cependant 
nos  messers  de  sauvages,  afin  de  se  donner  au  passe-temps,  se 
moqueoient  liberalement  d’eux  (les  Jesuites)  toujours  quelque 
sornette,  et  aim  que  la  moquerie  fut  encore  plus  profitable,  si 
vous  aviez  votre  papier  et  plume  pour  ecrire .”  If  any  one,  from 
previous  impressions  of  the  stern  gravity  of  the  Indians,  should 
be  sceptical  as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers  and  disposition  for 
quizzing,  we  refer  him  safely,  for  an  entire  removal  of  his 
doubts,  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Historical 
and  Literary  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Heckewelder  (p.  108)  thinks  it  very  extraordinary  that 
the  Baron  de  la  Hontan  has  not  said  a word  of  the  Lenni  Le- 
nape.  This  omission  does  not  strike  us  as  so  very  extraordi- 
nary. Either  the  baron  had  so  severely  taxed  his  fancy  in 
describing  divers  great  and  powerful  nations,  as  the  Essanape, 
the  Mozeemlek,  and  others,  on  the  Riviere  Longue  in  the  west, 
that  no  materials  remained  for  a similar  creation  in  the  east ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  a little  common  sense  induced  him 
to  select  a seat  for  the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  not  on  the 
Delaware,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  was  thickly  set- 
tled, but  in  a part  of  the  continent  of  which  nothing  was  known 
then,  and  but  little  now.  But  the  gay,  volatile  baron  sins  ter- 
ribly, when,  in  speaking  of  the  languages  of  Canada,  he  calls 
one  of  them  the  Algonquin.  Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  “ He 
would  not  have  done  so,  if  he  had  sufficiently  understood  their 
language  to  converse  with  them.  They  would  have  told  him 
that  they  derived  their  origin  from  a great  and  powerful  nation, 
residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ; and  whose  supremacy 
was  acknowledged  by  all  the  kindred  tribes.”  And  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder quotes  the  baron  to  show  that  the  Algonquins  were  a 
“ miserable  wandering  tribe,”  not  entitled  to  this  distinction. 
Both  should  have  known  that  the  Algonquins,  though  reduced 
to  a handful  in  La  Hontan’s  time,  were,  at  the  period  of  the 
arrival  of  the  French  in  their  country,  “ a people  whose  name 
alone  commanded  the  respect  of  almost  all  the  other  nations,” 
(Charlevoix,  iii.  202,)  and  who  occupied  a territory  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  from  Tadousac  to  Mon- 
treal, and  stretching  northwardly  to  Lake  Nepissing.  (ibid,  ii. 

W hen  the  French  arrived  in  Canada,  the  natives  whom  they 
first  encountered  were  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  two  races 
speaking  entirely  different  languages.  As  their  knowledge  of 
the  country  extended,  other  tribes  were  discovered,  speaking  one 
or  the  other  of  these  languages,  or  their  dialects.  These,  in  time, 
were  classed  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  established  at  an 
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early  period  in  the  country,  under  two  heads,  to  which  they 
applied  the  names  of  the  tribes  they  first  met  with,  the  Huron* 
and  the  Algonquin.  This  disposition,  which  was  the  result  of 
the  observations  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  among  their  varied  attain- 
ments, were  distinguished  in  philology,  and  for  their  command 
of  languages,  is  to  be  superseded  by  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  classi- 
fication, which  was  not  the  result  of  severe  scrutiny,  but  was 
occasioned  by  its  author  falling  into  the  mistake  to  which  he 
says  all  enquirers  among  the  Indians  are  liable,  of  setting  down 
the  name  of  the  species  instead  of  the  genus,  from  the  Indian 
habit  of  “ never  giving  the  name  of  the  genus,  but  always  that 
of  the  species.  Thus,  if  you  point  to  a tree  and  ask  for  its 
name,  the  answer  will  be  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  as  the  case  may 
be.”  (p.  316.)  To  a mistake  of  this  kind  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  the  Lenni  Lenape.  A family,  or.  at  most,  a tribe,  has 
been  mistaken  for  a nation  ; for,  thoqgh  his  tawny  associates 
corrected  his  errors  in  indifferent  matters,  their  pride  and  self- 
love  would  not  allow  them  to  rectify  one  which  made  them  a 
nation  ; and  the  misconception  of  a white,  fortified  by  Indian 
craft,  becomes  a historical  and  philological  datum. 

In  Campanius  Holmes’s  account  of  New  Sweden,  published 
in  1702,  from  materials  left  by  his  grandfather,  who  had  resided 
there,  and  a translation  of  which,  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  is  now 
going  through  the  press,  there  is  mention  made  of  a band  of 
natives,  who,  from  their  insignificance  perhaps,  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch,  called  the  Renappi.  This  community 
(a  scion  probably  of  the  Sankhicani  stock,  as  they  had  the 
sound  of  the  letter  R)  extended,  as  near  as  we  can  make  out, 
from  Timber  creek  to  Rancocus,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the 
Delaware,  occupying  a barren  tract  of  land  of  some  eighty  miles, 
including,  perhaps,  about  the  same  number  of  souls.  We  do 
not  find  the  name  again  mentioned,  until,  nearly  a century 
after,  we  meet  in  “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Aliena- 
tion of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians  from  the  British 
Interest,  London,  1759,”  the  names  of  some  nations  or  tribes, 
among  whom  are  the  Unami  and  Lenopi,  two  Delaware  nations, 
or  rather  tribes.  Among  the  last  named  people,  most  probably, 
was  Mr.  Heckewelder  thrown.  The  French  missionaries 
appear  to  have  regarded  the  Algonquin  as  the  principal  stock, 
and  to  have  made  the  name  of  that  people  the  generic  term- 
Dr.  Edwards,  who  bestowed  much  labour  upon  the  Mohegan, 

* The  name  of  this  people  was  properly  Yendats,  or  Wyandots;  that 
of  Huron  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  French,  who,  seeing  their  pecu- 
liar manner  of  arranging  their  hair,  exclaimed,  “ Quelles  Hures  /”  Hure, 
a vulgar  figurative  expression  for  a clotted  or  matted  head  of  hair,  thus 
became,  with  a slight  variation,  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a powerful 
tribe  of  Indians. 
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or  Mohican,  thinks  it  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
fundamental  language  ; whilst  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  somewhat 
pertinacious  in  maintaining  the  high  and  exclusive  pretensions 
of  the  Renape,  Lenape,  or  Lenope.  These  clashing  conclu- 
sions were  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  personal  feelings 
towards  the  people,  with  whom  they  had  respectively  lived. 
Which  is  the  proper  generic  term  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ; 
and  it  is  of  little  moment  that  it  should  be.  We  would,  there- 
fore, enjoin  upon  all  future  historians,  philologers,  contributors, 
and  address  makers  to  historical  societies,  to  adhere  to  the 
original  arrangement  of  the  French,  who  were  fully  authorised 
to  make  it,  by  their  knowledge,  not  of  one  people,  or  of  one 
language,  but  of  nearly  all  the  nations  and  tongues  of  North 
America.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  commenced 
the  establishment  of  military  and  missionary  stations  ; and,  at 
its  close,  a chain  of  both  was  formed  from  Labrador  to  the 
confines  of  Mexico.  Those  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  posts 
was  confided,  were  selected  with  reference  to  their  qualifi- 
cations for  the  irrespective  trusts — officers  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising— ecclesiastics,  men  of  learning,  observation,  and 
address, — and  both  evincing,  in  an  equal  degree,  a very  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  natives.  With 
such  opportunities  of  information,  the  works  of  the  French 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  North  American  Indians  form  a 
perfect  Bibliotheca  Indica,  which  may  always  be  referred  to 
with  safety  and  satisfaction,  and  in  which  alone  can  be  found 
the  delicate  touches  and  fine  shades  of  the  aboriginal  character. 
Americans  should  feel  grateful  to  these  writers  for  preserving 
the  only  accounts  of  their  predecessors,  which  will  repay  them 
for  the  time  spent  in  the  perusal  Should,  however,  the  requi- 
sitions of  priority,  justice,  and  gratitude,  fail  in  establishing 
the  French  nomenclature,  Dr.  Edwards’  claim  for  the  Mohican 
should  next  be  considered ; for  the  doctor,  though  not  equal  to 
his  celebrated  father,  was  a man  of  great  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration, and  of  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  which  had  received 
the  highest  cultivation  the  institutions  of  his  country  afforded. 
His  decision,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  more  deference  than  that 
of  Mr.  Heckewelder;  the  very  ordinary  calibre  of  whose 
intellect,  and  the  limited  range  of  whose  acquirements,  are 
amply  illustrated  by  every  chapter  in  his  book.  Again,  the 
Mohicans,  though  now  extinct,  or  merged  into  other  tribes, 
have  had  distinctly  assigned  to  them,  from  the  earliest  dates, 
‘!  a local  habitation  and  a name,”  as  a numerous  and  powerful 
people.  The  utter  futility  of  the  pretensions  set  up  by  Mr. 
Heckewelder  for  the  miserable  sept  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, we  need  not  again  point  out ; for  if  the  book  which 
prefers  them  had  not  been  bolstered  up  by  the  philosophic 
vol.  i. — 12 
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accoucheurs  who  assisted  at  the  delivery,  it  would  have  fallen 
still-born  from  the  press,  and  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  only 
remembered  in  connection  with  Dunn  Hunter’s  account  of  the 
Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

“ I never  was  one  of  those  hasty  believers  and  writers,  who 
take  the  shadow  for  the  substance:  what  I wished  to  know,  I 
always  wished  to  know  correctly.”  (p.  361.) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  wishes  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  include  a correct  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  writing  ; for,  in  consequence  of  this  cur- 
tailment of  his  aspirations,  the  shadow  is  mistaken  for  the 
substance; — “a  woman’s  story  at  the  winter’s  fire”  is  digni- 
fied as  history  ; — judicious  and  long  established  classification 
is  subverted  ; — the  present  is  confounded  with  the  past,  and 
species  are  mistaken  for  genera  ; — blunders  are  made  the  rule, 
and  correct  notions  the  exceptions  and  the  ulterior  result  is, 
that  American  philosophy,  in  disregarding  the  “ nihil  debet 
esse  in  philosophia  commenticiis  fabellis  loci”  of  Cicero,*  runs 
some  danger  of  being  associated  with  nonsense. 


Art.  V. — Memoirs  of  Baron  Cuvier.  By  Mrs.  Lee,  (formerly  Mrs. 

T.  Ed.  Bowdich).  New  York  : J.  & J.  Harper,  1833.  12mo. 

197  pp. 

A life  of  Cuvier  by  a lady  ! What,  are  there  then  really  such 
things  in  rerum  natura,  as  ladies  who  write  the  lives  of  natu- 
ralists ; ladies,  who,  scorning  the  monotonous  hum  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  discordant  clang  of  the  nursery,  and  no  longer  led  into 
the  captivity  of  caps,  and  cakes,  and  comfits,  adventure  to  turn 
an  eye  upon  that  flood  of  light  that  illumes,  and  expands,  and 
energises  the  highest  orders  of  human  intellect?  May  a lady 
follow  the  painful  steps  of  the  naturalist  as  he  climbs  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes  or  Himalaya,  or  grope  with  him  in 
the  dark  and  dreary  mine  ; trace  out  with  faithful  minuteness 
the  features  that  endlessly  diversify  the  organic  world,  and 
reason,  judge,  and  adore  as  he  does,  when,  the  great  harmony  of 
nature  being  fully  opened  out  before  him,  he  rises  and  soars 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God  ? 

But  then,  what  is  there  to  excite  our  astonishment,  when  we 


* De  Divin.  ii.  38. 
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find  that  one  of  the  gentle  sex  hath  made  herself  familiar  with 
the  great  principles,  and  some  of  the  chief  details  of  a high 
science  ! Are  all  the  ladies  to  know  nothing  more  than  is  im- 
parted at  our  young  misses’  boarding  and  day  schools  for  160 
dollars  per  annum,  exclusive  of  French,  Drawing,  and  Needle- 
work ? and  is  this  fair  frame  of  society  to  go  on  for  ever  with 
one  half  of  the  race,  and  the  best  half  too,  consigned  to  house- 
wifery and  nursery  oblivion  wholly?  We  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  some  women,  at  least,  among  us,  shall  give  us 
more  reason  than  we  yet  have  to  glorify  ourselves  over  the 
followers  of  Islam;  for,  surely,  women  know  less  than  men, 
merely  because  they  are  worse  taught,  and  Mahomet  was 
a mistaught  and  injurious  knave  to  abolish,  as  he  did,  their 
psychological  rank,  and  set  up  above  them  a troop  of  hus- 
seys,  miscalled  houris,  not  half  so  pretty,  or  agreeable,  or 
capable,  as  the  throngs  of  gentle  damsels  who  may  be  seen 
any  summer  day,  in  Broadway  or  Chestnut  street.  But  Ma- 
homet drew  his  notions  of  the  sex  from  the  high  blooded 
dames  of  the  Koreish,  whom  he  found  so  scantily  provided 
with  the  gift  of  reason,  that  he  might  very  pardonably  have 
concluded  them  to  be  without  the  faculty.  Women  have  no 
souls,  says  Mahound ; but  we  know  better  : witness  their  eyes, 
witness  the  churches,  (full  of  them),  witness  Felicia  Hernans, 
witness  the  Stael,  witness — but  who  shall  number  the  host  of 
them  ? 

But,  in  soberness  and  earnestness,  we  may  take  this  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  the  lowness  of  the  standard  of  female 
education  in  our  country ; a country,  which,  above  all  others, 
ought  to  possess  women  of  the  highest  cultivation,  not  in  the 
arts  of  frippery,  and  fashion,  and  fudge,  not  in  the  means  of  exhi- 
biting themselves  en  grande  tenue,  as  the  French  call  it,  but  in  the 
substantials  of  knowledge : in  that  kind  of  intelligence,  which 
might  best  fit  them  for  becoming  what  they  must  of  necessity 
be,  the  first  tutors  of  their  sons,  who  too  frequently  receive 
from  the  mind  of  their  parent,  a bias  or  disposition  which 
years  cannot  remove  or  counteract.  We  boast  ourselves  over 
the  oriental  nations  upon  our  superior  treatment  of  women ; 
let  us  cease  to  claim  full  merit  for  an  imperfect  work,  and  set 
ourselves  in  earnest  to  fulfil  our  duty  to  the  sex  by  opening 
for  them,  as  for  ourselves,  all  the  adits  of  the  temple.  At  pre- 
sent we  teach  our  women  little  more  than  the  orientals  ; we 
dress  them  less  tastefully  than  they,  and  give  them  occupations 
not  imeasurably  distant  from  those  of  the  female  inhabitants 
of  the  tents  of  Kedar.  But  let  us  not  be  misapprehended  : we 
see  many  ladies  who  rise  above  the  ordinary  low  water  mark 
of  female  attainments  and  appetencies  ; and  that  is  enough  for 
us.  It  shows  that  the  fault  is  in  us  men,  and  not  in  those 
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whom  God  hath  given  to  console  and  bless  us — a blessing 
to  be  used  thankfully,  and  which,  like  other  blessings,  will 
be  the  more  profitable,  the  more  we  cultivate  and  improve  it. 
Man  is  the  philosopher  by  circumstance,  and  not  imprescripta- 
bly ; for  as  Shakespeare  says  of  the  Jew — “ Hath  not  a woman 
eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ? 
is  she  not  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  and 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  man 
is  ?”  Wherefore,  then,  not  capable  for  the  profoutidest  re- 
searches in  science  or  learning,  and  fitted  to  comprehend,  by 
means  of  her  quick,  and  apprehensive,  and  patient  faculties, 
the  whole  range  of  objects  which  are  appropriated  by  some 
very  dull  Boeotians  who  dignify  themselves  with  the  title  of 
savans  and  philosophers  ? 

It  is  refreshing  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  some  of  those  magnifi- 
cent women  who  have  in  various  times  exhibited  the  proofs  of 
what  the  female  mind  is  susceptible  of  under  proper  cultiva- 
tion ; and  here,  at  last,  comes  another  lady  to  claim  our  com- 
pliments upon  the  very  considerable  attainments  she  has 
undoubtedly  made  in  natural  history.  We  confess  we  were 
more  than  surprised  to  find  that  a female  writer  could  adven- 
ture to  make  a catalogue  raisonnte  even  of  Cuvier’s  achieve- 
ments, and  that  we  were  inclined,  at  first,  to  suspect  that  she 
had  made  a meprise,  and  was  meddling  with  affairs  more 
properly  belonging  to  her  neighbours.  What,  said  we,  has 
she  to  do  with  mastodons  and  antediluvian  molars,  with  anop- 
lotheriums  and  pterodactyls  and  megalosaurian  reptiles,  and  all 
horrid  wild  beasts,  that  curious  man  has  gotten  together  out  of 
“ antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills 
whose  heads  touch  heaven.”  But  surprise  and  curiosity  led 
us  along  through  the  pages  of  this  little  phenomenon,  and  the 
greater  our  progress  the  greater  was  our  delight  to  have  found 
a beautiful  sketch  of  the  great  man  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
memoir, — replete  with  amiable  feelings,  glowing  and  warm 
from  a heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm for  Cuvier,  whose  very  name,  she  thinks,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  idea  of  whatever  is  great  and  good  in  man. 
We  verily  believe  that  there  are  greater  philosophers  and  natu- 
ralists than  Mrs.  Lee,  who  could  not  give  us,  with  half  so 
much  tact  as  she  has  done,  an  account  of  Cuvier  and  his 
great  doings  in  science. 

Mrs.  Lee’s  book  is  a small  one,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
comprehend  within  its  limits  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  domain  of  natural  history ; nor  was  it  designed  for  such  a 
purpose : indeed,  M.  Cuvier  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Regne  Animal,  remarks  that  the  subject  could  have  been  made 
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to  fill  many  volumes,  but  he  felt  it  a duty  to  condense  it  within 
the  limits  of  four,  which  he  was  enabled  to  effect  by  graduated 
generalities ; by  never  repeating  for  a species  what  might  be 
said  of  a whole  sub-genus,  nor  for  a genus,  what  might  be 
applied  to  an  entire  order,  and  so  on,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
greatest  economy  of  words ; so  that,  if  Cuvier,  Avitli  the  advan- 
tage of  his  compressed  and  nervous  style,  could  not  stop  short 
of  four  volumes  for  the  Regne  Animal,  the  reader  has  no  reason 
to  apprehend  in  this  little  memoir,  a masked  tractate  on  natu- 
ral history,  but  nothing  more  than  a general  notice  of  Cuvier 
and  his  works,  suited  well  for  the  uses  of  the  reading  public, 
and  needful  for  all  talking  persons,  whether  causeurs  or  cau- 
seuses.  In  it  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  being  crushed 
under  a disquisition  on  antediluvian  strata,  or  terrified  by  being 
led  hoodwinked  into  a whole  menagerie  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
creeping  things.  We  may  venture,  then,  to  commend  it  as 
very  agreeable,  light,  and  yet  substantial  reading. 

We  are  well  aware,  meanwhile,  that  the  subject  of  natural  his- 
tory is  not  highly  attractive  to  the  general  reader  ; and  that,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a few  enthusiastic  per- 
sons, who  find  much  pleasure  and  little  profit  in  the  investigations 
into  which  it  leads  them.  For  example,  a good  many  persons 
wonder  what  can  be  the  use  of  Conchology,  since,  after  all, 
the  numerous  shells  that  make  so  garish  a show  in  the 
cabinets,  are  but  the  deserted  tenements  of  contemptible  ani- 
mals long  ago  dead  ; and  to  what  purpose,  in  the  whole  pale 
of  economics,  ask  they,  can  we  apply  that  countless  swarm  of 
bugs  that  they  make  such  a buzz  about ; many  of  them  less 
than  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  a sixth  of  that  sum 
in  breadth  and  thickness.  Let  us  see  what  Cuvier  can  say  in 
defence  of  his  favourite  pursuit.  “ The  field  of  natural  history,” 
says  he,  “is  so  vast  and  diversified,  that  the  habit,  naturally  ac- 
quired in  its  study,  of  classifying  a great  number  of  ideas, 
although  seldom  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
study,  will,  perhaps,  become  the  principal  one,  when  it  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  system  of  general  education.  Natural 
history  is  the  science  which  requires  the  most  exact  method,  as 
geometry  is  that  which  demands  the  most  rigorous  reasoning. 
The  habit  of  methodising,  once  acquired,  may  be  applied  to  ob- 
jects the  most  foreign  to  natural  history.  Every  discussion 
which  supposes  a classification  of  facts,  every  research  which 
demands  a distribution  of  matter,  is  performed  according  to  the 
same  law  ; and  he  who  had  cultivated  this  science  merely  for 
amusement,  is  surprised  at  the  facilities  it  affords  him  in  dis- 
entangling and  arranging  all  kinds  of  affairs.” 

This  great  philosopher,  who  knew  better  than  most  men, 
and  practised  that  important  truth  in  the  economy  of  time,  that 
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there  is  a place  for  every  thing,  and  that  every  thing  ought  to 
be  in  its  place — found,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies, 
other  arguments  in  favour  of  its  more  general  cultivation, 
which  he  addresses  to  us  in  the  following  passage,  which  no 
one  can  read  without  a feeling  of  sedateness  and  even  solemnity, 
under  the  conviction  of  the  fruitlessness  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  all  human  plans  and  designs  which  it  declares.  Of  the 
study  of  natural  history  he  says — 

“ It  is  not  less  useful  in  solitude.  Sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  the 
most  powerful  mind — sufficiently  various  and  interesting  to  calm  the 
most  agitated  soul — it  sheds  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy, 
and  stills  the  angry  waves  of  envy  and  hatred.  Once  elevated  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  harmony  of  nature  irresistibly  regulated  by  Provi- 
dence, how  weak  and  trivial  appear  those  causes  which  it  has  been 
pleased  to  leave  dependent  on  the  will  of  man ! How  astonishing  to 
behold  so  many  fine  minds,  consuming  themselves  so  uselessly  for  their 
own  happiness  or  that  of  others,  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  combinations, 
whose  very  traces  a few  years  suffice  to  sweep  away.  I avow  it — these 
ideas  have  always  been  present  to  my  mind,  the  companions  of  my 
labours ; and  if  I have  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to 
advance  this  peaceful  study,  it  is  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more 
capable  than  any  other  of  supplying  that  want  of  occupation  which  has 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  troubles  of  our  age.” 

And  his  pursuits  were  not  vain  and  fruitless.  He  has  not  only 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  own  days  with  labours  more  useful 
than  those  of  conquerors  and  politicians,  because  more  perma- 
nent— he  has  acted  a principal  part  in  the  great  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  human  knowledge,  power,  and  happi- 
ness, in  the  last  half  century.  For  we  hold  this  truth  to  be 
inexpugnable,  that  where  science  holds  her  onward  march  with 
the  torch  of  truth  blazing  in  her  hand,  civilisation  and  its 
attendant  blessings  of  rational  government,  and  a sound  tone 
of  general  morality,  must  follow  in  the  train.  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  knowledge,  in  one  sense,  is  virtue.  We  doubt  the 
virtue  of  savages — a very,  very  few  of  them  may  possibly  be 
good-natured  people  ; but  as  to  virtue — it  is  but  the  strong 
impress  of  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  he  who  knows  him 
most  will  possess  the  largest  resemblance  to  him. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  a few  ladies  who  possess 
literary  merit — and  but  very  few,  indeed  we  know  of  none, 
who  have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  sciences.  The 
inane  conversation  which  is  heard  at  assemblies  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  is  sufficient  to  choke,  we  were  going  to  say  shock, 
persons  of  liberal  education ; and,  nevertheless,  such  accom- 
plishments, as  we  count  accomplishments,  are  preferred  to  those 
ricli  stores  of  information  that  might  be  easily  acquired  by 
exchanging  some  of  the  bad  methods  for  good  ones.  Let  us 
hope  that  Cuvier’s  views  upon  this  important  subject  may,  at 
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no  distant  day,  impart  the  influence  which  they  ought  to  have 
over  every  parent  solicitous  for  the  growth  of  his  children  in 
knowledge  and  virtue.  For  our  own  part  we  freely  declare, 
that  we  admire  Mrs.  Lee’s  audacity  in  looking  into  these  topics, 
and  that  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  her  attainments,  in 
this  most  pleasing  and  useful  department  of  human  knowledge, 
are  such  as  must  render  her  conversation  delightful  in  the 
extreme. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  Mrs.  Lee  herself.  Mr.  Bow- 
dich,  the  author  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee,  an  interesting  work, 
had  returned  from  his  second,  and  Mrs.  B.  from  her  first  voyage 
to  Africa  in  1818.  They  soon  after  proceeded  to  Paris,  and,  struck 
with  the  facilities  afforded  for  study  in  the  French  capital,  re- 
solved  to  remain  there  some  time.  They  became  the  intimates  of 
Cuvier’s  family;  and  having  free  access  to  his  vast  library,  his 
drawings,  and  collections,  they  continued  in  daily  intercourse 
with  his  domestic  circle  for  four  years.  They  left  France  with 
their  blessings ; and  on  returning  alone  to  Europe,  Mrs.  B.  was 
received  as  a daughter.  Her  correspondence  with  Cuvier’s 
daughter-in-law,  and  other  branches  of  the  household,  has  been 
uninterrupted  since  that  period.  She  has  paid  them  repeated 
visits  at  their  own  house  ; and,  for  fourteen  years,  not  a single 
shadow  has  passed  over  the  warm  affection  which  has  charac- 
terised their  intimacy.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  task  of  writing 
this  memoir,  she  was  aided  by  Laurillard,  Duvernoy,  and  others, 
and  thus  seems  to  have  a claim,  by  circumstance  at  least,  to  the 
honour  of  becoming  his  annalist.  If  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  his  talents  and  goodness  lend  any  additional  claim,  she 
has  it. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  : — The  first,  containing 
the  data  of  all  the  important  circumstances  of  his  life,  in  their 
respective  order — the  second,  an  account  of  his  various  works 
— the  third  is  devoted  to  his  legislative  career, — and  the  last  is 
chiefly  confined  to  those  anecdotes  that  illustrate  his  character 
as  a man.  She  gives  us  the  following  account  of  him : 

George  Leopold  Chretien  Frederic  Dagobert  Cuvier  was 
born  at  Montbeliard,  (departement  des  Doubs,)  August  23d, 
1769.  His  family  originally  came  from  the  village  of  Cuvier, 
in  the  Jura,  and  settled  at  Montbeliard  at  the  period  of  the 
reformation.  George  Cuvier’s  father  was  distinguished  as  an 
officer  in  a Swiss  regiment  in  the  French  service.  He  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  died  young ; and  George  was 
horn  with  so  delicate  a constitution,  that  it  was  scarcely  ex- 
pected, during  his  youth,  that  he  should  attain  to  manhood. 
The  cares  lavished  on  him  by  a tender  mother,  left  an  indelible 
impression  of  love  upon  his  heart — an  impression  which  the 
busy  and  varied  occupations  of  his  subsequent  career  never 
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effaced.  He  loved  her  favourite  flowers,  and  was  sure  to  thank 
affectionately  whoever  placed  a bouquet  of  red  stocks  in  his 
study.  After  making  great  progress  in  the  earlier  branches  of 
instruction,  he  was  removed,  at  ten  years  of  age,  to  a higher 
school — the  Gymnase — in  which  he  profited  by  the  instructions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  at  the  head  of  his  classes  in  his- 
tory,  geography,  and  mathematics.  His  memory  was  so 
tenacious  that  it  retained,  pertinaciously,  long  lists  of  sove- 
reigns, princes,  and  the  driest  chronological  details.  His 
affection  for  natural  history  was  developed  by  a copy  of  Gesner 
with  coloured  plates,  in  the  library  of  the  Gymnase,  and  by  a 
complete  copy  of  Buffon,  in  the  possession  of  a relation,  to  which 
he  frequently  paid  visits.  He  copied  the  plates  of  the  work, 
and  coloured  them  according  to  the  textual  descriptions.  He 
always  carried  a volume  of  Buffon  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
admiration  which  he  imbibed  for  its  great  author  never 
ceased  in  after  life  ; — he  acknowledged  this  to  Mrs.  Lee  ; and 
although  science,  by  its  advance  and  greater  perfection,  obliged 
him  to  point  out  the  errors  of  Buffon,  he  took  every  opportunity 
to  dwell  upon  and  indicate  his  great  merits. 

Montbeliard,  at  that  period,  belonged  to  the  dominions  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Wirtemburg,  who,  having  heard  the  highest 
encomiums  upon  the  youthful  Cuvier,  sent  for  him,  asked  him 
several  questions,  and  examined  his  drawings  ; and,  thereupon, 
declared  his  intention  to  take  him  into  his  especial  favour,  and 
send  him,  free  of  expense,  to  the  university  of  Stuttgard,  there 
to  enter  into  his  own  academy,  called  the  Academie  Caroline. 
He  entered  the  institution,  accordingly,  on  the  4th  May,  1784  ; 
and,  during  the  four  years  of  his  residence  there,  studied  all 
that  was  taught  in  the  highest  classes — mathematics,  law, 
medicine,  administration,  tactics,  commerce,  <fcc.  After  devoting 
one  year  especially  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  selected  that 
of  administration,  which  embraced  the  elementary  and  practical 
parts  of  law — finance,  police,  agriculture,  <fec.  Here  he  fre- 
quently read  over  Linnaeus,  Reinhart,  Meer,  and  Fabricius. 
He  collected  a considerable  herbarium,  and  drew  and  coloured 
a great  number  of  insects,  birds,  and  plants,  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  correctness,  that  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to 
recur  to  them  with  pleasure,  when  in  his  more  perfect  career 
as  a naturalist.  He  obtained  various  prizes,  and  the  order  of 
Chevalerie — a merit  which  was  granted  to  only  five  or  six  out 
of  four  hundred  pupils.  He  took  the  prize  for  the  German 
language,  after  being  nine  months  in  the  institution. 

The  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  French  revolution 
compelled  the  young  Cuvier  to  seek  out  other  resources  of  sub- 
sistence and  occupation  than  those  he  had  proposed  for  himself. 
He  proceeded  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  arrived  in  July, 
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1788,  and  took  charge  of  the  education  of  an  only  son  in  a 
Protestant  family.  In  the  family  of  the  Count  D’Hericy, 
Cuvier  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  his  manners  in  inter- 
course with  the  surrounding  nobility.  Here  it  was  that  the 
thought  struck  him  of  comparing  fossil  with  recent  species — 
his  attention  having  received  that  direction  from  the  circum- 
stance of  some  Terebratulge  having  been  dug  up  at  Fecamp  ; 
and  the  casual  dissection  of  a Calmar,  a species  of  cuttle-fish, 
led  him  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  Mollusca,  which  subse- 
quently conducted  him  to  the  great  views  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  At  the  Chateau  de  Fiquainville,  M.  D’Hericy’s 
abode,  Cuvier  became  acquainted  with  M.  Tessier,  who  was  in 
refuge  there  from  the  terrors  of  Parisian  rule  ; and,  by  his 
means,  the  naturalist  entered  into  correspondence  with  several 
savans,  among  whom  Mrs.  Lee  mentions  the  names  of  Larne- 
thrie,  Olivier,  De  la  Cepede,  Geoflfoy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Millin 
de  Grandmaison. 

The  scientific  labours  of  Cuvier,  which  were  published  in 
the  learned  joirrnals  of  the  day,  acquired  for  him  such  a repu- 
tation as  resulted  in  his  call  to  Paris.  In  the  spring  of  ’95  he 
proceeded  to  the  capital,  and  was  appointed  Membre  de  la 
Commission  des  Arts,  and  soon  afterwards  Professor  at  the 
Central  School  of  the  Pantheon. 

M.  Mertrud  held  the  newly  created  chair  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  being  advanced  in 
years,  he  consented,  at  the  request  of  De  Jussieu,  Geoffroy  and 
De  la  Cepede,  to  associate  M.  Cuvier  with  him.  This  arrange- 
ment took  place  in  July,  1795  ; and  thereupon  he  sent  for  his 
father,  aged  nearly  eighty  years,  (his  mother  died  in  ’93,)  and 
his  brother,  M.  Frederic  Cuvier,  the  father  of  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
so  justly  celebrated  as  a naturalist  at  the  present  day. 

Cuvier  immediately  commenced  the  magnificent  collection 
of  comparative  anatomy  of  the  Jardin.  The  basis  of  the  col- 
lection consisted  in  four  or  five  old  skeletons,  collected  by 
Daubenton,  and  piled  up  in  the  lumber  room  of  the  museum 
by  M.  de  Bulfon.  Let  the  reader  count  the  toilsome  hours  that 
he  must  have  consumed  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  condition. 
Mrs.  Lee  says,  that  “ no  other  pursuit,  no  relaxation,  no  ab- 
sence, no  legislative  duties,  no  sorrow,  no  illness,  ever  turned 
him  from  this  great  purpose  ; and,  created  by  him,  it  now 
remains  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  to  his  memory.” 

The  National  Institute  was  created  in  1796,  and  M.  Cuvier 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that  scientific  body  ; and  was 
the  third  secretary — those  officers  quitting  their  posts  every 
two  years. 

In  ’98,  when  Berthollet  was  charged  by  Napoleon  to  seek 
for  savans  to  accompany  the  Egyptian  expedition,  Cuvier  de- 
vol.  i. — -13 
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dined  embarking  on  that  voyage,  seeing  that  he  could  be  more 
serviceable  in  the  growing  collections  oi'  the  Jardin. 

M.  Dumeril,  a zealous  pupil  of  Cuvier,  made  notes  of  the 
lectures  of  his  master,  which  he  asked  leave  to  publish.  This 
was  given,  after  a careful  review  of  them  by  the  author  him- 
self, as  he  announces  in  the  Lettre  a J.  C.  Mertrud,  saying, 
“ je  n’hesite  point  aujourdhui  a reconnoitre  cet  ouvrage 
comme  le  mien,  et  a avouer  toutes  les  assertions  qui  y sont 
contenues !”  The  three* remaining  volumes  were  edited  by 
Dr.  Duvernoy,  another  pupil,  and  appeared  in  1805. 

M.  Cuvier  was  named  Professor  at  the  College  de  Prance  in 
1800,  and  lectured  there  on  philosophy,  while  he  also  conti- 
nued his  course  on  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Jardin.  In 
1802,  he  was  one  of  the  six  inspectors  general  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Lycees  in  thirty  French  towns.  He  established 
those  of  Bordeaux,  Nice,  and  Marseilles,  which  are  now  royal 
colleges,  and  took  advantage  of  his  visit  to  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  sea  to  prosecute  his  study  of  marine  animals.  While 
absent  from  the  capital,  he  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  to 
the  class  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  which 
honourable  office  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

M.  Cuvier  married  in  1803  the  widow  of  M.  Duvaucel,  who 
had  lost  her  husband  on  the  scaffold  : she  brought  no  fortune, 
and  was  the  mother  of  four  children.  By  this  marriage  she 
also  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  subsequently  removed 
by  death. 

In  1808,  M.  Cuvier,  as  perpetual  secretary,  made  a report 
on  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  from  1789,  inconsequence 
of  which  he  was  created  one  of  the  counsellors  for  life  to  the 
Imperial  University,  and  in  that  office  proceeded  into  Italy, 
where  he  organised  academies  in  those  states  attached  to  the 
empire. 

His  work  on  fossil  remains  appeared  in  1811,  in  which  year 
he  was  charged  to  form  academies  in  Holland,  and  the  Han- 
seatic towns.  He  was  subsequently  honoured  with  the  rank 
of  chevalier  by  the  emperor,  who  further,  in  1813,  appointed 
him  Maitre  des  Requetes  in  the  council  of  state.  Previously  to 
the  emperor’s  abdication,  he  appointed  M.  Cuvier  counsellor 
of  state,  in  which  station  he  was  continued  by  Louis  XVIII. 
In  1819  he  was  created  a baron,  and  in  1832  a peer  of  France. 
The  numerous  offices  which  he  held,  and  whose  duties  he 
faithfully  discharged  amidst  the  onerous  responsibilites  and 
diversified  avocations  which,  as  the  leading  savant  of  Europe, 
he  was  burthened  with,  give  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  remarks,  which  are  cited  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper  from 
the  Regne  Animal.  The  habit  of  arranging  objects  in  natural 
history  enabled  him  to  methodise  upon  all  other  subjects. 
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But  after  all  the  parade  and  pomp  of  administrative  func- 
tions which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise,  the  interest  that 
lies  about  Cuvier’s  name  is  far  removed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  courts,  dignities,  and  place  : its  secret  is  hidden  in 
that  vast,  that  unbounded  knowledge,  which  at  once  rendered 
him  the  most  reasonable  and  most  sagacious  of  philosophers — 
which  led  him  to  discover,  by  his  researches  in  comparative 
anatomy,  a principle  of  the  surest  application  in  geology,  to 
wit.  “ Celui  de  la  correlation  des  formes  dans  les  etres  organi- 
sees,  au  moyen  du  quel  chaque  sorte  d’etre  pourrait  a la  rigeur 
etre  reconnue  par  chaque  fragment  de  chacune  de  ses  parties.” 
(Discours  sur  les  Rev.  98.) 

This  idea  results  from  the  fact  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  ge- 
neric differences  of  organised  beings — for  example,  an  oak 
never  becomes  a chestnut  tree;  we  do  not  gather  figs  of  thistles, 
nor  grapes  of  thorns.  To  use  Cuvier’s  own  language,  every 
organised  being  constitutes  an  ensemble,  an  unique  and  com- 
plete system,  whose  parts  correspond  with  each  other  mutually, 
and  concur  by  a reciprocal  reaction  in  effecting  the  same  ac- 
tion : none  of  these  parts  can  change  their  value  without 
bringing  about  changes  in  others,  and,  consequently,  each  one 
of  them  taken  separately  indicates  the  others. 

If  the  alimentary  organs  of  an  animal  are  so  constructed  as 
to  digest  nothing  but  recent  flesh,  its  jaws  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  may  fit  them  to  devour  the  prey  ; its  claws  to  seize 
and  tear  it  in  pieces  ; its  teeth  to  cut  and  divide  it ; the  entire 
system  of  its  organs  of  motion  to  pursue  and  overtake  it:  its 
organs  of  sense  to  discern  it  afar  off ; and  nature  must  neces- 
sarily have  placed  within  its  brain  the  instincts  which  lead  it  to 
hidfe  from  and  ensnare  its  victims.  Such  an  animal  must  be 
carnivorous  of  sheer  necessity — its  race  could  not  exist  but  on 
these  conditions — but  beyond  these  general  conditions  there 
are  special  or  particular  ones,  which  relate  to  the  size,  species, 
and  habits  of  the  prey  on  which  it  feeds,  or  which  it  atfects. 
Now,  from  each  of  these  particular  conditions  result  certain 
modifications  in  the  details  of  the  form  of  the  animal,  which  are 
derived  from  the  general  condition.  Thus,  not  only  is  the 
class,  but  the  order  and  the  genus,  nay,  even  the  species,  are 
found  to  be  expressed  in  the  conformation  of  each  particular 
part. — Disc.  98. 

It  is  thus  possible,  from  the  examination  of  a single  bone, 
or  even  the  extremity  of  a bone,  to  construct  a plan  of  the  en- 
tire animal,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  its  food  and  habitation, 
to  estimate  its  height,  length,  and  weight ; and,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  now  recognised  species  are  placed  in  their  proper  situa- 
tion in  the  great  harmony  of  nature,  the  animal  kingdom, 
from  the  inspection  of  mere  fragments  of  those  disjecta  membra, 
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which,  after  resisting  the  action  of  the  diluvial  waters,  and  the 
slow,  corroding  tooth  of  time,  have  been  brought  of  late  to  light, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  mine — or  where  they  had  been  hidden 
in  some  dank  and  lonely  cave  or  crevice  of  the  mountains — or 
buried  fathoms  deep  under  the  ruins  of  the  world. 

This  wonderful  art  of  reconstructing  and  picturing  forth  the 
strange  forms  of  animals  whose  entire  races  had  perished  in 
the  flood,  or  in  antecedent  catastrophes,  has  changed  the  whole 
face  of  geological  science  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  Geology 
has  ceased  to  be  studied  by  minerals,  and  is  now  founded  upon 
the  remains  of  organic  bodies  contained  in  the  rocks  and  earthy 
deposits  that  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

There  are  rocks  in  which  are  found  imbedded  vast  numbers 
of  shells  and  bones — nay,  there  are  islands  of  such  rocks — 
they  are  found  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains.  There 
are  other  rocks  in  which  no  trace  of  organic  concretes 
can  be  discerned — such  organisations  have  never  been  found 
in  them.  These  crystalline  masses  constitute  the  highest 
peaks  of  those  great  hills  which  compose,  as  it  were,  the  frame- 
work of  continents.  None  other  are  found  below  them,  and 
none  rise  above  them.  Their  enormous  masses  have  been 
lifted  up  into  mid  air  by  the  tremendous  catastrophes  which 
our  globe  has  witnessed,  and  there  they  stand  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  until  a breath  unmakes  them  as  a breath  has 
made,  whenever  the  voice  of  that  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  will 
all  nature  consists,  shall  speak  the  fiat. 

These  rocks,  in  consequence  of  their  crystalline  composition, 
and  their  positions  below  all  others,  and  above  all  others,  are 
properly  denominated  primitive,  or  primary,  or  oldest  forma- 
tions. The  primitive  rocks  of  mountains  then  are  destitute  of 
organic  remains — a satisfactory  evidence,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  formed  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  living  beings  upon 
the  earth’s  surface.  If  we  descend  from  the  summit  towards 
the  plain,  we  shall  step  upon  other  kinds  of  rocks,  whose 
masses  are  differently  inclined,  hut  which  yet  contain  the  re- 
mains of  animals  which  must  have  perished  before  the  mate- 
rials of  those  rocks  became  solidified.  They  are  arranged  in 
strata  or  layers,  and  contain  reliquiae  of  animals  whose  like  are 
no  more  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  Over  these  again  rest  hori- 
zontal layers  containing  the  reliquiae  of  species,  individuals  of 
which  are  found  living  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  by  a simple 
observation  of  the  position  of  great  strata,  and  the  adventitious 
materials  which  they  enclose,  we  arrive  at  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  various  catastrophes  which  have  affected  our  planet 
during  the  lapse  of  ages. 

By  diligent  dissections  of  animals,  and  the  study  of  the  vast 
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collection  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Jardin,  Cnvier  was 
enabled  to  discriminate  betwixt  the  organic  remains,  which 
were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  such  animals 
as  have  totally  disappeared  from  the  catalogue  of  existence,  and 
such  as  are  still  met  with  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  the 
remote  and  trackless  plains  or  mountains  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America.  He  found  that  certain  kinds  of  animal  remains  be- 
long only  to  certain  kinds  of  rocks  or  soils,  and — 

“ After  having  acquired  vast  experience  in  the  connection  of  organised 
beings  with  the  soils  in  which  they  have  been  preserved,  and  having 
decidedly  proved  that  the  more  ancient  the  formation  the  more  distant 
are  its  organic  remains  from  those  now  existing,  M.  Cuvier  determined 
to  observe  and  describe  all  those  contained  in  a limited  circumference 
round  Paris.  Already  had  he  employed  an  intelligent  workman  (named 
Varin)  whom  he  himself  paid,  in  the  quarries  at  Montmartre,  to  collect 
the  bones  for  him,  which  were  almost  daily  found  in  that  spot.  He 
spared  no  expense,  rewarded  all  contributors  with  the  greatest  liberality, 
and  joyfully  spent  considerable  sums  on  that  collection,  which,  when 
his  publications  had  given  it  the  highest  value,  he  afterwards  presented 
to  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ; only  receiving  in  return 
duplicates,  from  the  public  library,  of  those  works  which  were  wanting  in 
his  own  magnificent  assemblage  of  books.  Before  M.  Cuvier  found  an 
opportunity  of  publishing  his  discoveries  by  means  ef  the  Annales  du 
Museum,  and  when  the  expense  of  employing  professed  artists  would 
have  been  too  much  for  his  means,  he  not  only  drew,  but  engraved  the 
plates  himself,  which  precious  proofs  of  his  talents  are  scattered  through 
the  work  of  which  I am  now  speaking,  but  are  more  particularly  con- 
tained in  the  third  volume  of  the  last  edition.  This  edition  consists  of 
five  quarto  volumes,  two  of  which  are  divided  into  two  parts ; and  among 
the  numerous  lights  thrown  upon  living  objects,  and  on  the  construction 
of  the  earth,  we  find  the  resurrection  of  numerous  species  of  mammalia, 
birds,  reptiles,  &c.  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  vertebrated 
animals,  which  form  fifty  genera,  and  of  which  fifteen  are  new.  They 
have  been  named  by  M.  Cuvier,  placed  by  him  in  the  range  of  created 
beings,  and  belong  to  every  order  except  quadrumana,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  the  human  race,  not  a single  relic  has  been  yet  found  in  a fossil 
state.  All  their  localities  have  been  stated,  and  all  the  collections  men- 
tioned where  they  have  been  preserved,  with  a laborious  fidelity  and 
extraordinary  erudition.  He  had,  however,  many  difficulties  to  conquer, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  being  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  organisation,  or  the  necessary  co-existence  of  certain  forms, 
did  not  comprehend  how  it  was  possible  to  re-establish  an  animal  from 
the  fragments  of  its  bones  scattered  through  the  layers  of  the  earth.  How 
he  triumphed  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
written  to  Dr.  Dnvernoy,  a few  days  after  a meeting  in  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  discuss  some  particular  objections  addressed  to  him. 
He  thus  wrote  (1806),  ‘ They  have  just  brought  me  the  skeleton  of  an 
' anoplotherium  which  is  almost  entire,  taken  from  Montmartre,  and 

I nearly  five  feet  long.  All  my  conjectures  have  been  verified;  and  I find 
that  the  animal  had  a tail  as  long  and  as  large  as  that  of  a kangaroo, 
which  completes  its  singularities.’  ” 

For  the  furtherance  of  his  inspection  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  M.  Cuvier  associated  the  learned  geologist  M.  Brogniart 
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with  him  in  his  researches,  who  more  particularly  confined 
himself  to  fossil  mollusca,  and  comparative  observations  con- 
cerning other  countries.  The  principal  geological  result  of 
these  inspections  was  to  make  known  the  fresh  water  deposites 
above  the  chalk,  each  deposit  covered  by  a marine  deposit; 
irrefragable  proofs  of  several  irruptions  and  alternate  retreats 
of  the  sea  in  the  basin  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  since  the 
period  of  the  chalk  formation.  This  discovery  was  solely  due 
to  M.  Cuvier,  and  it  was  at  Fontainebleau  that  the  truth 
suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind.  “ Brogniart,”  he  cried,  “j’ai 
trouve  le  noeud  de  l’aftaire.”  “Fit  quel  est-il?”  asked  M.  B. 
“ C’est  qu’il  y a des  terrains  marins  et  des  terrains  d’eau  donee,” 
replied  M.  Cuvier. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  how,  after  many  years  of  unin- 
terrupted and  difficult  investigation,  of  profound  study  and 
meditation,  M.  Cuvier,  in  his  beautiful  preliminary  discourse, 
sums  up  the  facts  which  afford  indisputable  evidence  of  these 
great  phenomena.  “ I think,”  said  the  learned  author,  “ with  M. 
M.  De  Luc  and  Dolomieu,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  positive 
in  geology,  it  is  that  the  surface  of  our  globe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a great  and  sudden  revolution,  the  date  of  which 
cannot  be  carried  back  further  than  from  five  to  six  thousand 
years ; that  this  revolution  has  buried  and  caused  the  disap- 
pearance of  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  man  and  animals 
which  are  now  known;  and  on  the  other  hand,  has  exposed 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  has  formed  from  that  the  coun- 
tries now  inhabited.  But  these  countries  which  are  now  dry, 
bad  already  been  inhabited,  if  not  by  man,  at  least  by  terrestrial 
animals;  consequently,  one  preceding  revolution  at  least  must 
have  covered  them  with  water,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
different  orders  of  animals  of  which  we  find  the  remains,  they 
had  perhaps  been  submitted  to  two  or  three  irruptions  of  the 
sea,  and  these  irruptions,  these  repeated  retreats,  have  not  all 
been  slow  or  gradual.  The  greatest  number  of  the  catastrophes 
which  brought  them  about  have  been  sudden;  a fact  easily 
proved,  by  the  last  of  all,  the  traces  of  which  are  most  manifest, 
and  which  has  still  left  in  the  north,  the  bodies  of  large  quadru- 
peds seized  by  the  ice,  and  by  it  preserved,  even  to  our  times, 
with  their  skin,  their  fur,  and  their  flesh.  Had  they  not  been 
frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  putrefaction  would  have  decomposed 
them ; and  this  eternal  frost  has  only  prevailed  over  the  places 
inhabited  by  them,  in  consequence  of  the  same  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  them;  the  cause  therefore  has  been  as  sudden 
as  the  effect  it  produced.” 

M.  Laurillard  was  the  secretary  of  Cuvier,  and  was  associated 
with  him  in  his  labours.  He  was  also  from  Montbeliard,  and 
went  to  Paris  in  order  to  cultivate  his  talent  for  design  and 
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make  it  professional.  He  became  acquainted  with  M.  Frederick 
Cuvier,  and  executed  some  drawings  for  him,  as  also  for  M.  G. 
Cuvier,  but  without  attracting  any  particular  attention  from 
the  naturalist.  One  day,  however,  M.  Cuvier  went  to  his 
brother  to  ask  him  to  disengage  a fossil  from  its  surrounding 
mass,  an  office  he  had  frequently  performed.  M.  Laurillard 
was  the  only  person  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  and  was  applied 
to.  Little  aware  of  the  value  of  the  specimen,  he  cheerfully  set 
to  work,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  bone  entire  from  its 
position.  When  M.  Cuvier  returned  shortly  after  and  saw 
now  entire  the  bone  was,  his  ecstacies  became  uncontrollable ; he 
danced,  he  shook  his  hands,  he  uttered  expressions  of  delight, 
till  M.  L.,  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
of  the  ardent  character  of  M.  Cuvier,  thought  he  was  mad. 
Taking,  however,  the  fossil  foot  in  one  hand,  and  dragging  M. 
Laurillard’s  arm  with  the  other,  he  led  him  up  stairs  to  present 
him  to  his  wife  and  sister  in  law—  “ I have  got  my  foot,  and  M. 
Laurillard  found  it  for  me.”  It  seems  that  this  skilful  operation 
disclosed  a foot,  the  form  of  which  M.  Cuvier  had  long  pre- 
viously conjectured,  but  for  which  he  had  vainly  sought.  The 
next  morning  M.  Laurillard  was  engaged  as  secretary,  and 
became  a powerful  coadjutor  and  a faithful  friend.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  will  of  Cuvier  to  finish  and  publish  all  the 
drawings  they  made  together  for  the  great  work  which  he 
called  the  “ Grande  Anatomie  Comparee.” 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  the  American  copy  of  Cuvier’s 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  when  it  first  appeared,  the  account  of  the 
alternate  strata  lying  upon  the  chalk  basin  of  Paris,  with  a senti- 
ment of  utter  astonishment,  which  must  affect  every  one  who 
reads  that  document  for  the  first  time.  Accustomed  to  look  back 
into  the  long  vista  of  human  history  until  our  eyes  fail  to  pene- 
trate the  mists  and  obscurity  that  hang  over  the  occurrences  of 
remoter  ages,  we  open  them  with  astonishment  and  delight 
again,  over  the  brink  of  that  before  unfathomable  gulf,  whose 
darkness  had  shut  out  all  glimpses  beyond  a few  thousand 
years,  but  which  from  this  new  position  affords  us  a new  coup 
d’oeil  of  the  revolutions  of  by-gone  times.  These  fossils  have 
been  called  the  medals  of  the  globe,  which,  like  a regular 
series  of  coins,  tell  their  story  in  short  but  vivid  sentences. 
And  if  any  one  ask  cui  bono — what  profit  have  we  to  learn  that 
: the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  blown  up  by  subterranean  fires, 

' or  precipitated  from  a marine  solution  over  and  over  again? 

■'  We  may  answer  by  rebutting  and  surrebutting  queries — What 
use  have  we  to  learn  that  Porus  fought  the  Greek  phalanxes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  or  what  have  we  to  do  with  the 
pranks  of  ambitious  men,  from  “ Macedonia’s  madman  to  the 
Swede?”  Does  the  farmer  get  a grain  more  wheat  because  he 
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has  read  Curtius  or  Arrian,  or  can  the  operative  turn  out  a 
yard  of  cotton  cloth  more  per  diem  for  having  studied  Grotius 
or  Blackstone?  We  repeat  that  knowledge  is  virtue — it  is 
happiness,  and  in  some  sense  it  is  religion.  If  we  are  to  settle 
the  value  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  yea,  in  farthings,  we 
had  better  go  back  to  barbarism  at  once.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  order  of  luxuries,  and  even  among  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  which  it  would  puzzle  the  utilitarians  to 
account  for  according  to  their  economy,  and  as  for  what 
Thompson  calls  the  “ scoundrel  maxim,”  “ a penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got,”  why,  nothing  is  truer,  than  that  when  carried  to 
outrance  it  drives  both  plate  and  pot  from  the  board.  Let  it  be 
far  from  us  to  set  limits  to  human  investigation,  let  its  range 
be  as  boundless  as  the  illimitable  expanse  of  the  sky,  for  the 
more  comprehensive  and  full  it  becomes  the  nearer  it  approxi- 
mates man  to  the  divine  Being  of  which  it  makes  him  truly 
the  physical  image  and  expression.  But  wherefore  ask  the  use 
of  these  things'?  Let  the  querist  look  upon  the  sum  of  the 
generations  of  that  undistinguished  dust  which  was  once  ani- 
mated by  spirits  like  his  own ! let  him  ask,  who  lives  in  the 
remembrance  of  man  ? who  escapes  the  common  oblivion  of 
miserable  humanity?  A very  few  conquerors,  and  a vast  com- 
pany of  men  whose  enlightened  minds  have  glowed  like  con- 
stellations in  the  great  firmament  of  goodness  and  virtue,  and 
shine  still,  and  shall  continue  to  shine  into  the  otherwise  im- 
bruted  hearts  of  men,  from  age  to  age. 

Before  we  bring  this  article  to  a close,  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  present  the  readers  with  the  following  extract,  which  Mrs. 
Lee  has  translated  from  one  of  M.  Cuvier’s  discourses,  entitled 
Prix  de  Vertue,  delivered  by  him  in  1829,  on  occasion  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Monthyon  prizes. 

“ One  of  the  great  prizes  awarded  on  this  occasion,  was  five  thousand 
francs  to  Louise  Scheppler,  whose  history  will,  if  I mistake  not,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader,  as  given  by  the  Baron  Cuvier.  ‘ Louise  Schep- 
pler has,  perhaps,  carried  this  industrious  beneficence  still  farther,  for  it 
is  not  one  family,  it  is  an  entire  country,  which  enjoys  the  fruits  of  her 
benevolence  ; a whole  country,  which  has  been  vivified  by  the  charity  of 
a poor  servant.  In  the  rudest  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges  mountains 
is  a valley,  almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Sixty  years 
back  it  afforded  but  scanty  nourishment  to  a half-civilised  population, 
consisting  of  only  eighty  families,  distributed  in  five  villages.  Their 
ignorance  and  their  poverty  were  equally  great ; they  neither  understood 
German  nor  French  ; a patois,  unintelligible  to  any  but  themselves,  was 
their  sole  language  ; and,  what  is  scarcely  credible,  their  misery  had  not 
softened  their  manners.  These  peasants,  like  the  lords  of  the  middle 
ages,  governed  by  force  ; hereditary  feuds  divided  families,  and  more 
than  once  gave  rise  to  acts  of  criminal  violence.  A pious  pastor,  named 
John  Frederic  Oberlin,  who  has  since  become  so  celebrated,  undertook 
to  civilise  them  ; and  for  this  purpose,  like  one  who  knew  mankind,  he 
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first  attacked  their  poverty.  With  his  own  hands  he  set  the  example  for 
all  useful  labours,  and,  armed  with  a pickaxe,  he  directed  them  in  the 
construction  of  a good  road,  digging  and  labouring  with  them  ; he  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  potato ; he  made  them  acquainted  with  good  vege- 
tables and  fruits  ; showed  them  how  to  engraft,  and  gave  them  excellent 
breeds  of  cattle  and  poultry.  Their  agriculture  once  perfected,  he  intro- 
duced manufactures  among  them,  in  order  to  employ  superfluous  hands  ; 
he  gave  them  a saving-bank,  and  put  them  in  communication  with  the 
commercial  houses  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  As  their  confidence  in- 
creased with  their  improvement,  he,  by  degrees,  gave  them  instruction 
of  a higher  nature.  He  himself  was  their  schoolmaster,  till  he  could 
form  one  capable  of  seconding  his  endeavours.  Having  once  learned 
to  love  reading,  every  thing  became  easier  ; chosen  works  were  brought 
to  them  to  aid  the  conversation  and  example  of  the  pastor ; religious 
feelings,  and  with  them,  mutual  benevolence,  insinuated  themselves  into 
their  hearts;  quarrels,  crimes,  and  lawsuits  disappeared  ; and  if  by  chance 
some  dispute  arose,  they,  with  one  accord,  came  to  Obcrlin,  and  begged 
him  to  put  an  end  to  it.  In  short,  when  this  venerable  man  was  nearly 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  he  was  able  to  say,  that  in  this  province,  once 
so  poor  and  thinly  populated,  he  left  three  hundred  families,  regular  in 
their  habits,  pious  and  enlightened  in  their  sentiments,  enjoying  remark- 
able ease  of  circumstances,  and  provided  with  the  means  of  perpetuating 
these  blessings.  A young  female  peasant  from  one  of  these  villages, 
named  Louise  Scheppler,  though  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  so  forci- 
bly impressed  with  the  virtues  of  this  man  of  God,  that,  although  she  en- 
joyed a small  patrimony,  she  begged  to  enter  into  his  service,  and  take  a 
part  in  his  charitable  labours.  From  that  time  she  never  accepted  any 
wages  ; she  never  quitted  him  ; she  became  his  help,  his  messenger,  and 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  rudest  huts.  She  afforded  the  inhabitants 
every  species  of  consolation ; and  in  no  instance  can  we  find  a finer  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  feeling  to  exalt  the  intelligence.  This  simple 
village  girl  entered  into  the  elevated  views  of  her  master,  even  aston- 
ishing him  by  her  happy  suggestions,  which  he  unhesitatingly  adopted 
in  his  general  plan  of  operation.  She  it  was  who  remarked  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  labourers  in  the  fields  experienced,  in  combining  their 
agricultural  employments  with  the  care  of  their  younger  children,  and 
who  thought  of  collecting  together  even  infants  of  the  earliest  age,  in 
spacious  halls,  where,  during  the  absence  of  their  parents,  some  intelli- 
gent instructresses  should  take  care  of,  amuse,  teach  them  their  letters, 
and  exercise  them  in  employments  adapted  to  their  ages.  From  this 
institution  of  Louise  Scheppler  arose  the  infant  schools  of  England  and 
France,  where  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  who  would  otherwise 
be  exposed  to  accidents  and  vicious  examples,  are  watched  over,  in- 
structed, and  protected.  The  honour  of  an  idea  which  has  produced 
such  beautiful  results  is  solely  due  to  this  poor  peasant  of  Ban  de  la 
Roche  ; to  this  she  consecrated  all  her  worldly  means,  and,  what  are 
of  more  value,  her  youth  and  her  health.  Even  now,  though  advanced 
in  years,  she,  without  receiving  the  smallest  compensation,  assembles 
a hundred  children  round  her,  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  in- 
structs them  according  to  their  capacities.  The  adults,  thanks  to  M. 
Oberlin,  have  no  further  moral  wants;  but  there  are  yet  some,  who  in 
sickness  or  old  age  have  need  of  physical  aid.  Louise  Scheppler 
watches  over  them,  carries  them  broth,  medicine  ; in  short,  every  thing, 
not  forgetting  pecuniary  succour.  She  has  founded  and  regulated  a 
sort  of  Mont  de  Piete,  of  a peculiar  kind,  which  would  be  an  admirable 
institution  elsewhere,  if  it  could  be  multiplied  like  the  infant  schools ; 
VOL.  I. — 14 
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for  it  is  among  the  very  small  number  of  those  which  merit  the  name 
given  to  them,  for  money  is  there  lent  without  interest  and  without  se- 
curities. When  M.  Oberlin  died,  he,  by  will,  left  Louise  Scheppler  to 
his  children  ; the  simple  words  of  a dying  master  may  be  heard  with 
interest,  and  will  be  more  eloquent  than  any  thing  we  can  add : — ‘ I 
leave  my  faithful  nurse  to  you,  my  dear  children,  she  who  has  reared  you, 
the  indefatigable  Louise  Scheppler  ; to  you  also  she  has  been  a careful 
nurse,  to  you  a faithful  mother  and  instructress;  in  short,  every  thing: 
her  zeal  has  extended  still  further;  for,  like  a true  apostle  of  the  Lord, 
she  has  gone  to  the  villages  where  I have  sent  her,  to  gather  the  chil- 
dren round  her,  to  instruct  them  in  the  will  of  God,  to  sing  hymns,  to 
show  them  the  works  of  their  all-powerful  and  paternal  Maker,  to  pray 
with  them,  to  communicate  to  them  all  the  instructions  she  had  received 
from  me  and  your  own  excellent  mother.  The  innumerable  difficulties 
she  met  with  in  these  holy  occupations,  would  have  discouraged  a thou- 
sand others ; the  surly  tempers  of  the  children,  their  patois  language, 
bad  roads,  inclement  weather,  rocks,  water,  heavy  rain,  freezing  winds, 
hail,  deep  snow,  nothing  has  daunted  her.  She  has  sacrificed  her  time 
and  her  person  to  the  service  of  God.  Judge,  my  dear  children,  of  the 
debt  you  have  contracted  to  her  for  my  sake.  Once  more,  I bequeath 
her  to  you : let  her  see,  by  your  cares,  the  respect  you  feel  towards  the 
last  will  of  a father, — I am  sure  you  will  fulfil  my  wishes ; you  will  in 
your  turn  be  to  her  all  together,  and  each  individually,  that  which  she 
has  been  to  you.’  Messieurs  and  Mesdemoiselles  Obexlin,  faithful  to 
the  wishes  of  their  father,  were  desirous  of  bestowing  on  Louise  the 
inheritance  of  a daughter;  but  nothing  could  induce  this  generous  wo- 
man to  lessen  the  small  patrimony  left  by  her  master  ; and  all  she  asked, 
was  permission  to  add  the  name  of  Oberlin  to  her  own.” 

M.  Cuvier  was  seized  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  May,  1832,  with 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  which  augmenting  at  first  slowly,  and 
afterwards  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  put  a period  to  his 
life  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month. 

Cuvier  died  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  soon  after  having 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  cupping.  His  death  was  calm, 
and  marked  with  the  greatest  resignation,  and  only  rendered 
bitter,  perhaps,  by  the  thought  that  he  could  not  have  time  to 
arrange  the  fruits  of  his  long  researches  for  the  press. 

“ Those  who  entered  the  chamber  after  the  cessation  of  his 
life,  would  have  thought,”  says  Mrs.  Lee,  “ that  the  beautiful 
old  man,  seated  in  the  arm  chair  by  the  fire-place,  was  asleep ; 
and  would  have  walked  softly  across  the  room,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing him ; so  little  did  that  calm  and  noble  countenance, 
that  peaceful  and  benevolent  mouth,  indicate  that  death  had 
laid  his  icy  hand  upon  them ; but  they  had  only  to  turn  to  the 
despairing  looks,  the  heart-rending  grief,  or  the  mute  anguish 
of  those  around,  to  be  convinced  that  all  human  efforts  are  un- 
availing when  Heaven  recalls  its  own.” 

M.  Cuvier  died  possessed  of  a fortune  of  but  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Yet  he  had  filled  high  and  responsible  offices, 
and  that  at  a period  when  such  appointments  were  often  the 
means  of  enriching  the  fortunate  incumbents.  We  mention 
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this  circumstance  as  highly  honourable  to  his  memory;  but  to 
such  a man,  to  one  whose  capacious  soul  could  take  into  its 
vast  comprehension  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  every  sordid, 
every  ignoble  sentiment,  must  have  been  a stranger ; for  of 
what  avail  are  riches  and  power  to  a being  who  sees  through 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  the  ever  obvious  proofs 
that  all  human  contrivances  are  vain,  except  those  which,  by 
raising  man  in  intelligence  towards  his  Maker,  assimilate  him 
more  and  more  to  that  great  Being,  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
power,  and  goodness  ? 


Art.  VI. — Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  First  and 
second  series.  12mo.  Philadelphia,  1833. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  works  of  fiction  constitute  a share 
of  the  literature  of  the  present  times  altogether  disproportioned 
to  their  relative  value.  This  may  be  attributed,  perhaps, 
chiefly  to  the  fact,  that,  whilst  readers  have  greatly  multiplied 
within  the  last  half  century,  the  number  of  those  who  have 
acquired  a relish  for  the  pursuit  of  solid  knowledge  has  not 
been  proportionably  increased.  In  former  times,  literary  pur- 
suits were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  persons  of  a thought- 
ful and  intellectual  cast,  whilst  the  light-hearted  and  the  light- 
headed sought  entertainment  from  other  sources.  But  in  our 
days,  light  literature  has  come  to  form  a large  share  of  the 
amusement  of  the  children  of  fashion  and  frivolity,  and  as  it 
has  been  substituted,  (at  least  in  the  case  of  the  ruder  sex,  for 
we  decline  to  press  the  comparison  between  the  pursuits  of  our 
fair  contemporaries  and  their  grandmothers,)  for  employments, 
generally  speaking,  neither  more  innocent,  nor  more  useful, 
we  think  the  change  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  lamented. 
The  great  increase  of  readers,  of  the  class  which  we  have  been 
describing,  has  enlarged  the  demand  for  that  species  of  writing 
which  affords  amusement  and  excitement  to  the  victims  of  idle- 
ness and  ennui.  It  would  be  more  flattering  to  the  writers  of 
fiction  to  ascribe  the  increased  demand  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  article  brought  into  market.  Nor  are  we  un- 
willing to  admit  that  it  is,  at  least  partly,  owing  to  this  cause 
that  the  public  taste  has  received  such  a decided  direction 
towards  works  of  romance.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
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cause,  a large  proportion  of  the  literary  talents  of  the  age  has 
been  devoted  to  the  writing  of  books  of  amusement.  The 
brilliant  success  of  a few  conspicuous  authors  has  still  farther 
increased  the  writing  and  reading  mania  in  this  department, 
till  it  has  spread  amongst  a much  graver,  and,  perhaps,  more 
intellectual  class  in  society  than  formerly.  The  writers  have 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and  drawn  their  mate- 
rials from  a wider  range  of  subjects.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
think  that  fiction  is  the  best  vehicle  for  the  communication  of 
every  species  of  knowledge,  and  that  subjects,  apparently  the 
most  forbidding,  and  the  most  unsuitable  for  the  process,  may 
be  made  to  pass  with  great  advantage  through  this  alembic. 
Our  whole  literature,  in  fact,  bids  fair,  ere  long,  through  the 
enterprise  of  these  worthies,  to  present  little  else  than  one  vast 
chaotic  mass  of  fiction. 

But,  whilst  we  censure  the  unlimited  extension  of  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  and  whilst  we  hold  it  utterly  unworthy 
to  occupy  so  large  a share  of  the  time  and  talents  of  our  con- 
temporaries, we  would  acknowledge  its  importance,  not  only 
as  supplying  a source  of  comparatively  innocent  amusement, 
but  as  a vehicle  for  the  communication  of  valuable  knowledge. 
To  omit  the  many  other  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  legiti- 
mately employed,  we  think  it  presents  greater  facilities  for  the 
correct  delineation  of  national  character  and  manners  than  any 
other  species  of  composition.  The  only  one  which  can  bear 
comparison  with  it,  in  this  respect,  is  the  drama ; and  this  pre- 
sents much  greater  difficulties  in  execution,  loses  much  in 
point  of  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  which  we  are  speaking 
by  excluding  the  intermixture  of  narration  with  dialogue,  and, 
considered  merely  with  reference  to  reading , never  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  popular  novel.  In  the  correct  delinea- 
tion of  character,  history,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  written,  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  our  best  works  of  fiction.  As  the 
dramatist  is  hampered  by  being  confined  exclusively  to  dia- 
logue, so  the  historian  is  equally  trammelled  by  the  laws  of  his 
works,  which  restrict  him  almost  exclusively  to  narrative. 
The  novel  and  the  popular  tale  descend  to  peculiarities  in 
manners  and  details  in  domestic  economy,  which,  though 
essential  to  an  accurate  representation  of  the  character  of  a 
people,  and  highly  interesting  to  a philosophical  mind,  are 
considered  beneath  the  notice  of  the  dignified  historian.  His 
attention  is  confined,  in  a great  measure,  to  conspicuous  cha- 
racters and  to  conspicuous  events,  to  the  intrigues  of  courts 
and  cabinets,  the  achievements  of  conflicting  armies,  the  strug- 
gles of  faction,  the  revolution  of  empires  ; whilst  in  the  humble 
and  more  retired  scenes  of  life,  he  leaves  an  ample  field  in 
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which  the  writers  of  fictitious  history  may  profitably  employ 
their  talents. 

This  latter  class  of  writers  have  already  made  great  progress 
in  their  laudable  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  regu- 
lar historians,  and  to  present  us  with  graphic  illustrations  of 
national  manners.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a few  of  his  success- 
ful imitators,  have  done  more  towards  a correct  representation 
of  whatever  is  most  interesting  in  Scottish  character  than  all 
the  writers  that  Scotland  had  before  produced.  When  this 
great  master  attempts  the  delineation  of  foreign  manners,  or 
those  of  remote  ages,  we  may  admire  his  pictures  as  true  to 
human  nature,  viewed  under  certain  supposed  circumstances  ; 
but,  considered  as  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  coun- 
tries and  of  the  times  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong, 
they  are  little  better  than  mere  random  sketches, — the  brilliant 
creations  of  a lively  fancy.  The  experienced  reader  feels  that 
he  is  treading  all  the  while  on  fairy  ground.  Not  so  when  he 
comes  to  describe  the  Scottish  character  and  Scottish  manners, 
especially  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Here  there  is  a truth  of 
colouring  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  professedly  authen- 
tic history ; the  conviction  presses  itself  irresistibly  on  the 
mind  that  the  author  is  painting  from  the  living  subject. 
Hence  his  pictures  communicate  the  most  lively  pleasure  to 
those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  men  and  man- 
ners he  describes.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  transmit  to  dis- 
tant nations,  and  to  future  ages,  more  correct  ideas  of  Scottish 
character  than  are  yet  possessed  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  What  would  not  the  amateurs  of  ancient 
learning  give  to  be  put  in  possession  of  equally  authentic 
delineations  of  the  domestic  manners  and  peculiar  national 
characteristics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans? 

Scotland  presented  in  the  strongly  marked  characteristics  of 
her  peasantry,  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  races,  the  choicest 
materials  to  her  gifted  son;  and  he  has  employed  them  to 
excellent  purpose.  The  country  whose  manners  and  national 
peculiarities  the  volumes  before  us  profess  to  describe  affords 
materials  no  less  rich.  And,  though  we  would  not  presume  to 
place  our  author,  in  all  respects,  on  a level  with  Scott,  yet  in 
the  delineation  of  national  character,  we  think,  he  is  not  in- 
ferior to  him.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  made  the  world  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character;  and 
Mr.  Banim.  and  a few  other  manufacturers  of  Irish  novels  after 
the  models  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  greatly  enriched  our 
stock  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  These  writers  deserve 
great  praise  for  having  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a 
new  and  interesting  field  of  literary  labour,  which  they  have 
cultivated  with  no  small  share  of  success ; but  for  a bold,  faith- 
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ful,  and  vivid  delineation  of  Irish  character  we  know  nothing 
equal  to  the  volumes  before  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ireland  is  inhabited  by  a mixed  popu- 
lation, consisting  of  the  Celtic  aborigines  of  the  country  and 
their  invaders  from  the  shores  of  Britain.  We  take  no  notice 
here  of  the  Milesian  colony ; not  that  we  deny  that  a portion 
of  the  population  of  the  southern  counties  of  Ireland  seems  to 
be  of  a different  origin  from  the  other  natives,  but  because  these 
Milesians,  or  whatever  they  were,  having  become  completely 
amalgamated  with  the  Celts,  no  longer  present  such  marked 
peculiarities  as  claim  observation  in  a general  delineation  of 
the  national  character.  For  the  same  reason  we  omit  to  men- 
tion the  Danes,  who  made  considerable  settlements  in  Ireland 
before  the  English  invasion,  and  whose  descendants  are  inter- 
mingled with  her  ancient  inhabitants.  Nor  amongst  the  in- 
vaders of  Ireland  need  we  distinguish  the  Normans  from  the 
Saxons ; for  though,  at  the  date  of  the  invasion,  the  peculiarities 
which  marked  these  as  separate  races  were  sufficiently  striking, 
they  have  long  since  wholly  disappeared.  The  distinction 
between  the  English  and  the  Scottish  portion  of  the  present 
occupants  of  Ireland  is  more  important  in  taking  a survey  of 
the  national  manners.  Our  author,  like  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  has  confined  himself,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
delineation  of  the  Celtic  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  amongst 
the  Celtic  portion  of  the  population  that  the  Irish  character 
presents  any  very  marked  peculiarities.  The  manners  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  races,  though  no  doubt  considerably  modi- 
fied by  their  long  intercourse  with  the  native  Irish,  generally 
retain  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  nations  from  which 
these  races  respectively  have  sprung.  In  treating,  however,  of 
the  present  character,  even  of  the  Celtic  population  alone,  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  the  peculiarities  of  both  races,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  relations  they  have  sustained  to  each  other 
has  had  in  forming  the  predominant  national  manners. 

The  Celtic  family,  in  every  age,  and  in  all  places,  has  been 
distinguished  from  the  Saxon  and  other  northern  tribes  by 
certain  peculiar  traits  of  character.  Many  of  the  same  national 
features  which  at  the  present  day  belong  to  the  native  Irish 
and  to  the  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribes  which  occupied  ancient 
Gaul  and  the  British  isles,  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar;  and 
the  picture  which  the  historian  has  drawn  of  Dumnorix — am- 
bitious, unstable,  fond  of  revolution,  surrounded  by  a band  of 
rude  retainers  fed  by  his  bounty,  and  ready  to  aid  him  in  his 
most  perilous  enterprises,  might  serve  for  the  description  of  a 
Highland  chief  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  The 
Gauls  of  those  times  appear  to  have  been  generally  of  a san- 
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guine  temperament,  prone  to  rashness  in  counsel  and  temerity 
in  enterprise,  impetuous  in  the  onset  of  battle,  or  in  the  com- 
mencement of  any  undertaking,  capable  of  being  suddenly 
dispirited  by  reverses,  yet  on  the  first  seasonable  opportunity 
attempting  to  repair  their  losses ; warm,  devoted,  generous,  in 
their  attachments,  but  bitter,  implacable,  and  sometimes  trea- 
cherous, in  the  prosecution  of  their  private  fends  and  national 
animosities.  If  we  add  to  this  that  they  were  remarkable  for 
credulity,  (incertisrumoribusserviebant,)  andthatan  unbounded 
influence  was  exercised  over  them  by  their  Druids  and  by  their 
Demagogues , we  have  a number  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  Celtic  peasantry  of  Ireland  at  the  present  day.*  We  are 
not  ignorant  that  a few  of  these  traits  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
all  nations  in  that  peculiar  stage  of  society  in  which  the  Gauls 
were  found  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  a large  portion  of  the  Irish  still  remain.  Some  of  them, 
however,  we  think  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  family,  at  least  as 
contrasted  with  their  immediate  neighbours.  The  bravery  of 
the  Saxon  is  tempered  with  greater  prudence ; he  is  marked  by 
more  steady  and  unflinching  perseverance  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  enterprise ; and  we  fear  we  must  admit  that  he  is  less 
generous,  less  disinterested  both  in  his  friendships  and  his 
enmities,  in  all  things  more  of  the  utilitarian , more  completely 
under  the  influence  of  (we  do  not  employ  the  term  in  a re- 
proachful sense)  selfish  principles.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
draw  a strict  comparison  between  the  virtues  and  the  defects 
of  these  two  races,  or  to  determine  nicely  which  on  the  whole 
has  the  advantage  in  point  of  character.  But  we  would  remark 
that,  though  the  Celt,  in  his  individual  capacity,  can  be  more 
easily  and  more  quickly  polished — can  from  a clown  be  more 
readily  metamorphosed  into  a gentleman, — the  Saxon,  as  a 
member  of  society,  seems  to  be  susceptible  of  higher  national 
civilisation.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter and  temperament  which  we  have  enumerated,  or  to 
other  causes  merely  accidental,  the  Celts  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  very  perfect  form  of  social  order, 
nor  have  they,  as  we  think,  ever  displayed  the  same  strong 
attachment  to  liberty  and  independence  which  characterises 
the  hardy  northern  tribes.  We  would  gather  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus, 
that  even  in  their  times,  the  love  of  liberty  and  independence 
burned  with  a much  steadier  flame  in  the  hearts  of  the  latter 

* See  Caesar’s  account  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Druids,  De 
Bello  Gallico,  vi.  13.  “ Si  qui  aut  privatus  aut  publicus  eorum  decreto 
non  stetit,  sacrificiis  interdicunt.  Haec  poena  apud  eos  est  gravissima. 
Q,uibus  ita  est  interdictum,  ii  numero  impiorum  ac  seeletarorum  ha- 
bentur,  &c.” 
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people,  and  that  their  modes  of  government,  however  simple, 
were  still  both  more  perfect,  and  of  a more  liberal  cast  than 
those  of  their  more  lively,  more  showy,  and,  perhaps,  more 
amiable  neighbours. 

Such  are  some  of  the  constitutional  peculiarities  which  have 
characterised  the  two  races  which  inhabit  Ireland,  from  the  re- 
motest times.  Let  us  now  see  how  these  peculiarities,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  Celtic  population,  have  been  modified 
by  the  relations  in  which  the  races  have  stood  to  each  other. 

When  the  English  and  Irish  first  came  into  contact  with 
each  other,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  they  differed,  not  only 
in  the  constitutional  peculiarities  above  enumerated,  but  also 
in  language,  in  laws,  in  all  their  institutions  and  customs.  The 
one  nation  was  comparatively  civilised,  the  other  in  the  rudest 
state,  far  inferior  to  its  neighbour  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war.  The  former  stood  to  the  latter  in  the  relation  of  con- 
querors to  those  whom  they  have  forcibly  subjected,  of  inva- 
ders and  unprincipled  and  rapacious  intruders  to  those  whom 
they  have  robbed  of  their  independence,  and  a valuable  share 
of  their  property  ; whilst  the  vanquished  were  regarded  by  their 
more  powerful  masters  as  a degraded  and  barbarous  race,  on 
whom  they  scarcely  considered  it  wrong  to  commit  every  spe- 
cies of  outrage.  The  connection  between  the  countries  com- 
menced with  oppression  and  injustice  on  the  one  side,  exercised 
generally  with  extreme  insolence  and  harshness,  and  with  deep 
felt  implacable  resentment  on  the  other  side,  bursting  out  at 
every  opportunity  in  the  most  atrocious,  and  sometimes  the 
most  treacherous  acts  of  vengeance.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regret- 
ted, that  a period  of  nearly  seven  centuries  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate  the  malevolent  feelings  thus  early  generated 
between  the  two  races,  and  that,  even  to  this  day,  the  mutual 
hatred,  at  least  of  the  less  intelligent  portion  of  both  parties, 
remains  apparently  almost  unabated. 

The  fact  of  the  long  continuance  of  these  hostile  feelings 
between  two  races,  inhabiting  the  same  country,  intermingled 
with  each  other  over  a large  portion  of  its  surface,  is  perhaps 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  was  but  a short 
period  before  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  that  the  Normans  subdued 
and  overran  England.  But  the  distinction  between  Norman 
and  Saxon,  though  kept  up  during  some  reigns  with  impolitic 
industry,  has  been  for  several  centuries  totally  effaced.  A per- 
fect amalgamation  between  the  old  subjects  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  their  northern 
invaders,  took  place  in  a few  generations.  In  Scotland,  it  is 
true,  the  two  races  have  never  perfectly  amalgamated  ; but  this 
is  not  surprising,  as  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
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strongly  defined  geographical  boundaries,  as  well  as  by  insti- 
tutions, laws,  manners,  and  language. 

It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  mutual  hatred  between  the  races  in  Ireland. 
A variety  of  circumstances  has  conspired  to  keep  it  up.  When 
Henry  the  Second  invaded  the  country,  he  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  obtain  a nominal  possession,  till  the  dangerous 
posture  of  his  affairs  in  England  compelled  him  to  return.  He 
never  effectually  subjugated  the  Irish  princes,  though  most  of 
them  for  a time  rendered  a feigned  submission  to  his  sceptre. 
The  Norman  chiefs  whom  he  left  behind  him,  and  those  who 
were  deputed  from  time  to  time  to  fill  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment, together  with  those  who  visited  the  country  as  private 
adventurers,  attended  more  to  their  own  interests  than  those 
either  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  their  native  or  adopted  coun- 
try. They  were,  in  general,  utterly  regardless  what  means 
they  employed  in  order  to  promote  their  selfish  purposes  ; they 
resorted,  without  the  least  hesitation,  to  measures  the  most  un- 
principled and  the  most  barbarous,  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
property  of  the  natives.  Whilst  they  did  all  that  was  possible 
to  alienate  the  Irish  from  their  masters,  they  themselves  also 
sunk  into  the  deepest  barbarism.  Forgetting  the  comparative 
civilisation  of  their  native  country,  they  seemed,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  prefer  the  rude  manners  and  the  unsettled  system 
of  government,  or  rather  the  anarchy,  of  the  Irish  septs.  In 
the  language  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  they  became  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves — “Ipsis  Hibernicis  Hiberniores.” 
But,  however  degenerated,  they  still  retained  one  feature  of  their 
ancient  character — a supreme  contempt  for  the  victims  of  their 
oppression. 

Another  circumstance  tended  to  keep  the  races  at  variance. 
Except  in  the  case  of  some  few  favoured  chieftains  and  their 
followers,  the  benefits  of  English  law  were  not  extended  to  the 
natives.  Their  invaders  had  means  of  redress  for  their  wrongs, 
by  bringing  those  who  injured  them  before  courts  constituted 
agreeably  to  the  English  model,  if  such  peaceful  means  of  re- 
dress happened,  at  any  time,  to  comport  with  their  feelings  ; 
but  the  natives,  with  the  exception  which  we  have  mentioned, 
enjoyed  no  such  privilege  ; they  had  not  the  right  of  suing  in 
the  courts  of  their  conquerors  ; the  plea,  l-  he  is  an  Irishman, 
and  not  of  the  five  bloods,”  or  septs,  was  sufficient  to  quash  any 
complaint. 

In  this  situation  Ireland  remained,  down  till  the  times  of  the 
reformation, — a prey  to  needy  adventurers,  to  courtiers,  and 
military  leaders  of  desperate  fortunes  ; and,  with  the  exception 
of  a part  of  the  present  province  of  Leinster,  paying  nothing 
more  than  a nominal  submission  to  the  English  sovereign. 

VOL.  i. — 15 
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From  that  memorable  period  religion  (not,  however,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity ) enters  as  a new  element  into  the  strife  of  the 
conflicting  parties.  The  Irish  had  become  so  prepossessed 
against  their  invaders,  as,  naturally,  to  view  with  suspicion  and 
aversion  any  measure  which  was  proposed  by  them.  This  was 
a bad  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  a change  of  religious 
rites  and  opinions  originating  in  that  quarter.  The  tyrannical 
means  by  which  Henry  the  Eighth  was  disposed  to  compel  his 
subjects,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  to  believe  exactly  no 
more  and  no  less  than  he  himself  believed,  were  also  ill  adapt- 
ed to  conciliate  the  acquiescence  of  the  Irish.  Nor  could  the 
teachers  of  the  ancient  faith,  (who  had  hitherto  generally  favour- 
ed the  English,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  being  accessary  to 
their  first  establishment  in  the  island,)  be  reasonably  expected 
to  feel  indifferent  in  this  crisis,  or  disinclined  to  awake  all  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen  to  oppose  the  overthrow  of  what 
many  of  them,  perhaps  sincerely,  considered  most  sacred,  as 
well  as  most  venerable.  Rome,  that  had  exerted  a powerful 
influence  in  favour  of  the  unjust  pretensions  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  now  exerted  an  equally 
powerful  influence  in  counteracting  the  innovations  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  From  these,  with  other  causes,  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  was  very  slow  in  Ireland,  save  amongst  the 
chief  men  of  the  state,  and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
who  were  generally  willing  to  oblige  their  sovereign  in  this 
matter.  It  was  slow,  not  only  amongst  the  native  Irish,  of 
whom  but  a very  small  proportion  have  ever  embraced  the 
protestant  faith,  but  even  amongst  those  of  English  origin.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  still 
belong  to  the  catholic  persuasion,  and  go  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  those  who,  at  this  day,  are  opposed  to  English  influence. 

But  though  the  nation,  generally,  with  nearly  all  the  lower 
order  of  the  clergy,  retained  their  attachment  to  the  Romish 
Avorship,  the  temporalities  of  the  church  were  entirely  trans- 
ferred to  those  who  adopted  the  reformed  faith.  The  Irish 
clergy  were  ejected  from  their  charges,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied from  England  by  such  candidates  as  had  little  chance  of 
obtaining  benefices  in  their  own  country ; and  who,  at  all 
events,  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners,  as 
well  as  utterly  regardless  of  the  feelings,  of  those  whom  they 
were  sent  to  instruct.  These  measures,  as  might  be  expected, 
did  little  for  the  reformation  in  Ireland : but  they  did  much  to 
embitter  and  to  perpetuate  the  enmity  entertained  towards  the 
English.  The  cause  in  which  the  opponents  of  foreign  influ- 
ence were  engaged  was,  from  this  time,  no  longer  considered 
as  the  cause  of  national  independence  alone,  but  as  the  sacred 
cause  of  religion  ; the  intruders  were  branded  not  only  as 
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oppressors,  but  also  as  heretics ; and  the  clergy,  far  from  dis- 
couraging, gave  the  most  efficient  support  to  the  cause  of 
disaffection.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  they  became,  almost  necessarily,  the  fomenters  of  dis- 
cord and  sedition.  During  a long  period,  any  individual 
officiating  as  a catholic  clergyman  incurred  the  penalty  of 
banishment.  Rewards  were  offered  for  the  detection  of  such 
persons,  proportioned  to  their  elevation  in  the  church  ; and,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  a late  historian,  priest-hunting  became  a 
fashionable  amusement.  The  annual  exaction  of  tithes,  for 
the  support  of  those  who,  in  fact,  gave  spiritual  instruction  to 
only  a very  small  fraction  of  the  community,  had  a mischievous 
tendency  to  remind  the  catholic  of  his  wrongs,  and  thus  to 
perpetuate  his  vindictive  feelings.  The  establishment  of  new 
colonies  of  Scottish  and  English  adventurers  by  James  the  First, 
Charles  the  First,  and  on  a still  more  extensive  scale  by  Crom- 
well, was  calculated  still  farther  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
the  natives.  To  make  room  for  these  settlers,  the  Irish  were 
driven  without  ceremony  from  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
country,  and  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, where  they  were  every  day  provoked  by  the  distant  view 
of  the  prosperity  of  their  oppressors  in  the  vales  below.  Among 
the  circumstances  which  have  conspired  to  keep  up  the  mutual 
animosity  between  catholic  and  protestant  in  Ireland,  may  be 
enumerated  the  various  collisions  which  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  parties,  especially  the  civil  war  of  1641,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Irish  in  favour  of  James  the  Second,  (both  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  confiscations  of  the  property  of  the 
natives,  and  by  barbarous  and  impolitic  penal  enactments, 
which  drove  from  Ireland  a large  portion  of  her  most  intelli- 
gent and  most  wealthy  catholic  inhabitants,  to  seek  that  pro- 
tection in  foreign  lands  which  was  refused  in  their  own  ;)  and 
the  innumerable  organised  associations,  some  avowing  and 
some  concealing  their  purposes,  which  have  successively  spread 
their  blighting  influence  over  that  distracted  country. 

But  enough  of  this  for  our  present  purpose.  Our  theme  is 
not  the  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  Ireland, — fortunately  for  our 
readers,  as  we  might  peradventure  exhaust  their  patience  sooner 
than  we  should  exhaust  our  subject, — but  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  facts  which  we  have  already  noticed,  will 
be  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  most  of  the  dark  shades 
of  that  character.  Mr.  Fox  has  said,  “ I love  the  Irish,  what 
they  have  of  good  is  of  themselves,  what  they  have  of  bad  is 
from  you  (the  English.)  And,  though  we  are  not  willing  to 
subscribe  to  this  opinion  as  expressed  in  these  unqualified 
terms,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  there  are  several  inherent  de- 
fects, as  well  as  foibles  in  the  Irish  character,  for  which  the 
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English  are  not  at  all  accountable  ; still  there  is  more  founda- 
tion for  attributing  the  worst  vices  of  the  Irish  to  the  influence 
of  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  since  their 
connection  with  England,  than  those  who  are  only  superficially 
acquainted  with  their  history  might  suppose. 

To  sum  up  our  remarks,  before  we  introduce  the  reader  to 
a more  close  inspection  of  our  author,  the  Irish  are  a generous, 
affectionate,  warm-hearted  people  : these  traits  they  inherit,  as 
we  have  shown,  from  their  Celtic  ancestors.  They  are  a hot- 
headed, rash  people,  subject  to  be  driven  by  a sudden  impulse 
from  one  extreme  to  another — from  ardent  friendship  and  love 
to  bitter  hate — from  the  deepest  expression  of  sorrow  to  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  This,  too,  is  their 
own,  and  derived  from  the  same  source.  If  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a peculiar  proneness  to  the  use  of  the  shillaly,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  ; though  this  propensity 
has,  no  doubt,  been  more  conspicuously  developed  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been,  by  the  many  causes  of  collision  which 
have  arisen  between  them  and  their  invaders.  Their  ready 
wit  and  drollery  are  also  their  own,  though  perhaps  improved 
by  the  many  opportunities  which  neighbour  Johnny  has  afforded 
them  of  exercising  their  talents  in  this  way  upon  himself. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  collision  of  the  two  parties  has  had  a 
tendency  to  improve  them  in  the  use  of  intellectual  weapons, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  a more  dangerous  description,  or  that 
the  settlers  have  borrowed  from  the  natives  (as  we  rather  think) 
some  share  of  their  expertness  in  this  way,  the  fact  is  well 
known,  that  the  present  population  of  Ireland,  both  catholic 
and  protestant,  are  distinguished  beyond  their  neighbours  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  for  the  power  of  sustaining 
lively  repartee.  The  blunders  for  which  the  Irish  have  be- 
come so  celebrated — blunders  generally  redeemed  by  some 
humorous  trait — may  be,  in  part,  accounted  for  from  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  them  of  communicating  their  thoughts 
through  a foreign  idiom,  and,  in  part,  from  that  natural  viva- 
city— that  rapidity  of  thought — which  is  a common  national 
characteristic.  On  the  other  hand,  that  ferocity  which  the  Irish 
are  alleged  to  have  displayed  on  some  occasions,  their  vindic- 
tive feelings,  their  dissimulation,  and,  we  suspect  also,  their 
present  ignorance  and  superstition,  their  want  of  industry,  and 
improvidence,  are,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
relations  in  which  they  have  stood  for  so  many  ages  to  their 
conquerors. 

We  shall  find  abundant  opportunity  to  illustrate  most  of 
these  traits  of  the  Irish  character,  in  giving  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  volumes  before  us.  But  first  let  our  author  be 
permitted  to  give  his  own  account  of  his  pretensions  to  describe 
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Irish  manners,  and  to  delineate  Irish  character  with  fidelity, 
his  own  estimate  of  the  materials  on  which  he  has  employed 
his  pen,  and  his  own  statement  of  the  feelings  and  motives  by 
which  he  has  been  actuated  in  the  performance  of  his  task. 

“ In  presenting  the  following  ‘ Traits  and  Stories’  to  the  public,  the 
author  can  with  confidence  assure  them,  that  what  he  offers  is,  both  in 
manufacture  and  material,  genuine  Irish ; yes,  genuine  Irish  as  to  cha- 
racter— drawn  by  one  born  amidst  the  scenes  he  describes — reared  as 
one  of  the  people  whose  characters  and  situations  he  sketches — and  who 
can  cut  and  dress  a shillaly  as  well  as  any  man  in  his  majesty’s  do- 
minions ; ay,  and  use  it  too ; so  let  the  critics  take  care  of  themselves. 
Conversant  with  the  pastimes,  festivals,  feasts,  and  feuds,  he  details — 
he  may  well  say,  of  what  he  has  described — ‘ quorum  pars  magna  fui .’  ” 

We  are  disposed  to  receive,  with  suitable  acknowledgments, 
the  author’s  good  natured  hint  to  the  critics  ; and  we  assure 
him,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  bring  upon  our  poor  heads  the 
discipline  of  his  shillaly,  if  he  wields  it  with  the  same  energy 
with  which  he  usually  wields  his  pen. 

“ The  author,  in  the  different  scenes  and  characters  he  describes,  has 
endeavoured  to  give  his  portraits  as  true  to  nature  as  possible ; and  re- 
quests his  readers  to  give  him  credit  when  he  asserts,  that  without  party 
object  or  engagement,  he  disclaims  subserviency  to  any  political  purpose 
whatsoever.” 

We  have  found  no  reason,  from  a perusal  of  the  “ Traits  and 
Stories,”  to  call  in  question  the  author’s  strong  declaration  of 
his  total  exemption  from  party  and  political  bias.  We  know  no- 
thing of  him  save  what  we  gather  from  the  productions  before 
us.  From  these  we  cannot  with  perfect  certainty  determine 
whether  he  is  a whig  or  a tory.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
guess,  that,  though  not  perhaps  a clergyman,  he  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  established  church.  " Our  suspicion  does  not 
arise  from  any  thing  which  he  has  said  in  favour  of  that  church, 
but  from  his  having  said  so  little  about  it.  Though  the  exactions 
of  the  establishment  have  had  a conspicuous  influence  in  keep- 
ing up  party  feuds,  and  in  exasperating  the  feelings  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  yet  from  these  volumes,  which  exhibit 
many  of  the  grievances  that  have  contributed  their  share  to 
the  foundation  of  the  national  character,  the  reader  can  barely 
learn,  that  there  is  an  established  church,  and  that  tithe  proc- 
tors are  sometimes  assassinated.  After  all,  this  omission  may 
be  attributable  to  other  causes  than  those  which  we  have  con- 
jectured ; at  all  events,  the  author  had  a right  to  select  his  own 
theme.  We  continue  our  extract. 

“ His  desire  is  neither  to  distort  his  countrymen  into  demons,  nor  to 
enshrine  them  as  suffering  innocents  and  saints — but  to  exhibit  them  as 
they  really  are — warm-hearted,  hot-headed,  affectionate  creatures— the 
very  fittest  materials  in  the  world  for  the  poet  or  romance  writer — capa- 
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ble  of  great  culpability,  and  of  great  and  energetic  goodness — sudden  in 
their  passions  as  the  red  and  rapid  gush  of  their  mountain  streams — va- 
riable in  their  temper  as  the  climate  that  sends  them  the  mutability  of 
sun  and  shower — at  times  rugged  and  gloomy  as  the  moorland  sides  of 
their  mountains,  oftener  sweet,  soft,  and  gay,  as  the  sun-lit  meadows  of 
their  pleasant  vales.” 

“ The  author— though  sometimes  forced  to  touch  upon  their  vices, 
expose  their  errors,  and  laugh  at  their  superstitions, — loves  also  (and  it 
has  formed,  as  he  may  say,  the  pleasure  of  his  pen)  to  call  up  their  hap- 
pier qualities,  and  exhibit  them  as  candid,  affectionate,  and  faithful. 
Nor  has  he  ever  forgone  the  hope — his  heart’s  desire  and  his  anxious 
wish — that  his  own  dear,  native  mountain  people  may,  through  the 
influence  of  education,  by  the  leadings  of  purer  knowledge,  and  by  the 
fosterings  of  a paternal  government,  become  the  pride,  the  strength,  and 
support  of  the  British  empire,  instead  of,  as  now,  forming  its  weakness 
and  its  reproach.” 

In  these  kind  wishes  we  join  with  all  our  heart. 

“The  reader,”  continues  our  author,  “may  finally  believe  that  these 
volumes  contain  probably  a greater  number  of  facts  than  any  other  book 
ever  published  on  Irish  life.  The  author’s  acquaintance  with  the  people 
was  so  intimate  and  extensive,  and  the  state  of  Ireland  so  unsettled,  that 
he  had  only  to  take  incidents  which  occurred  under  his  eye;  and,  by 
fictitious  names,  and  localities,  exhibit,  through  their  medium,  the  very 
prejudices  and  manners  which  produced  the  incidents  themselves.” 
(Pref.  p.  5—7.  Phila.  Ed.) 

Having  some  little  acquaintance  with  Ireland,  we  are  fully- 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  our  author  here  asserts.  No 
other  course,  but  that  which  he  represents  himself  as  having 
pursued,  could  possibly  have  secured  an  exhibition,  at  once  so 
vivid  and  so  faithful,  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  describes, — so  faithful,  so  true  to  nature,  that 
what  is  called  authentic  history  is  generally  no  better  than  mere 
fiction,  when  compared  with  our  author’s  “stories.”  Almost 
the  only  serious  charge  which  we  would  bring  against  him  is, 
that,  to  preserve  the  truth  of  his  pictures,  he  sometimes  intro- 
duces matter  which  we  think  had  better  have  been  omitted. 
In  “ Phelim  O’Toole’s  Courtship”  there  are  a few  expressions, 
which,  though  perhaps  as  characteristic  as  any  in  the  book, 
are  too  coarse  to  please  the  author’s  readers  generally;  and 
part  of  the  description  of  the  “ Battle  of  the  Factions”  is  alto- 
gether too  horrible , though  likely  not  more  so  than  many  real 
scenes  which  the  writer  may  have  witnessed. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  author’s  first  series,  we  are 
introduced  to  a group  of  persons  assembled  around  the  fireside 
of  a country  tavern,  to  pass  the  evening  in  sipping  porter  and 
poteen , and  in  telling  amusing  stories.  The  valley  in  which 
the  tavern  is  situated,  is  described  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  who  revisits,  after  a long  absence,  the  places  where  he  has 
spent  his  youthful  days.  But,  as  our  present  business  is  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  not  with  the  localities,  we  pass 
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over  this  description,  however  beautiful,  to  bring  forward  mine 
host  and  hostess — Ned  and  Nancy  MKeown.  The  characters 
of  this  worthy  pair  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  passages  : 

“ Honest,  blustering,  good-humoured  Ned  was  the  indefatigable  mer- 
chant of  the  village  ; ever  engaged  in  some  ten  or  twenty  pound  specu- 
lation, the  capital  of  which  he  was  sure  to  extort,  perhaps  for  the  twelfth 
time,  from  the  savings  of  Nancy’s  frugality,  by  the  equivocal  test  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks’  consecutive  sobriety ; and  which  said  speculation 
he  never  failed  to  wind  up  by  the  total  loss  of  the  capital  for  Nancy, 
and  the  capital  loss  of  a broken  head  for  himself.  Ned  had  eternally 
some  bargain  on  his  hands,”  &c. 

“None  of  all  this  blustering,  however,  happened  within  the  range  of 
Nancy’s  jurisdiction.  Ned,  indeed,  might  drink  and  sing,  and  swagger 
and  fight — and  he  contrived  to  do  so ; but,  notwithstanding  all  his 
apparent  courage,  there  was  one  eye  which  made  him  quail,  and  before 
which  he  never  put  on  the  Hector ; — there  was  one,  in  whose  presence 
the  loudness  of  his  song  would  fall  away  into  a very  awkward  and 
unmusical  quaver,  and  under  whose  glance  his  laughing  face  often 
changed  to  the  visage  of  a man  who  is  disposed  to  any  thing  but  mirth.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

Our  next  extract  will  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
some  of  Ned’s  (we  mean  Nancy's)  principal  guests  on  the  even- 
ing to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  After  some  apt  illus- 
trations of  the  above  remarks,  our  author  proceeds : 

“ Having  thus  given  the  reader  a slight  sketch  of  Ned  and  Nancy,  and 
of  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  this  worthy  speculator  had  his  residence, 
I shall  next  proceed  to  introduce  him  to  the  village  circle,  which,  during 
the  long  winter  nights,  might  be  found  in  front  of  Ned’s  kitchen  fire  of 
blazing  turf,  whose  light  was  given  back  in  ruddy  reflection  from  the 
bright  pewter  plates,  that  were  ranged  upon  the  well-scoured  dresser  in 
just  and  gradual  order 

“ Seated  in  this  clear  obscure  of  domestic  light,  which,  after  all,  gives 
the  heart  a finer  and  more  touching  notion  of  enjoyment  than  the  glitter 
of  the  theatre  or  the  blaze  of  the  saloon,  might  be  found — first,  Andy 
Morrow,  the  juryman  of  the  quarter-sessions,  sage  and  important,  in  the 
consciousness  of  legal  knowledge,  and  somewhat  dictatorial  withal  in  its 
application  to  such  knotty  points  as  arose  out  of  the  subjects  of  their 
nocturnal  debates.  Secondly,  Bob  Gott,  who  filled  the  foreign  and  mili- 
tary departments,  and  related  the  wonderful  history  of  the  ghost  which 
appeared  to  him  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill.  To  him 
succeeded  Tom  M‘Roarkin,  the  little  asthmatic  anecdotarian  of  half  the 
county,  remarkable  for  chuckling  at  his  own  stories.  Then  came  old 
Bill  M‘Kinny,  poacher  and  horse-jockey ; little,  squeaking,  thin-faced 
Alick  M‘Kinley,  a facetious  farmer  of  substance  ; and  Shane  Fadh,  who 
handed  down  traditions  and  fairy  tales.”  (Yol.  i.  pp.  17,  18.) 

Of  these,  Morrow  and  M‘Kinley  are  presbyterians.  Of  the 
rest,  as  many  as  take  any  part  in  the  conversations  which 
follow  are  catholics. 

To  the  party  composed  of  the  individuals  above  mentioned, 
and  some  others  of  less  note,  another  member,  unknown  to  the 
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company,  was  soon  after  added,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  a part 
of  the  group,  who  took  him  for  the  apparition  of  a certain 
“ ould:’  squire  of  the  neighbourhood  long  since  dead,  of  whose 
ghost  they  had  been  talking  at  the  moment  when  the  stranger 
arrived.  But  as  this  suspicious  personage  has  little  connection 
with  what  follows,  we  must  dismiss  him  rather  unceremoni- 
ously, notwithstanding  the  high  pretensions  which  his  gigantic 
stature,  a pair  of  “ Turk-like  whiskers ,”  and  the  ingenious  trick 
which  he  plays  upon  his  simple-hearted  host  and  hostess,  give 
him  to  our  notice. 

The  company,  during  the  evening,  was  still  farther  enlarged 
by  the  arrival  of  Father  Neddy  Deleery  and  his  curate,  who 
were  overtaken  by  a storm  on  their  way  from  a conference. 
During  their  conversation  with  the  stranger,  the  reverend  gen- 
tlemen get  into  a dispute  about  the  propriety  of  a Latin  phrase, 
which  the  pedantic  and  somewhat  soft-headed  curate,  Father 
Peter,  proposes  to  settle  by  a reference  to  Corderius.  That  our 
readers  may  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  learned  dispute,  we 
give  them  two  sentences  as  a sample,  with  the  sage  reflections 
of  some  of  the  auditors. 

“‘I  beg  your  pardon, Father  Ned,  I insist  that  I’m  right;  and  I ’ll 
convince  you  that  you  are  wrong,  if  God  spares  me  to  see  Corderius  to- 
morrow.’ 

“ ‘Very  well,  then,  Pether,  if  you  ’re  to  decide  it  to-morrow,  let  us 
have  no  more  of  it  to-night.’ 

“ During  this  conversation  between  the  two  reverend  worthies,  the 
group  around  the  fire  were  utterly  astonished  at  the  erudition  displayed 
in  this  learned  dispute. 

“ ‘ Well,  to  be  sure,  laming ’s  a great  thing,  entirely,’  said  M‘Roarkin, 
aside  to  Shane  Fadh. 

“‘Ah,  Tom,  there ’s  nothing  like  it;  well,  any  way,  it’s  wonderful 
what  they  know !’ 

“ ‘ Indeed,  it  is,  Shane — and  in  so  short  a time  too  ; sure  it ’s  not  more 
nor  five  or  six  years  since  Father  Pether  there  used  to  be  digging  praties 
on  the  one  ridge  with  myself — by  the  same  token,  an  excellent  spades- 
man he  was — and  now  he  knows  more  than  all  the  protestant  parsons 
in  the  diocy.’ 

“ ‘ Why,  how  could  they  know  any  thing,  when  they  don’t  belong  to 
the  thrue  church?’  said  Shane. 

“‘Thrue  for  you,  Shane,’  replied  M‘Roarkin ; ‘I  disremimbered  that 
clincher.’  ” (Vol.  i.  p.  32.) 

Before  we  dismiss  their  reverences,  we  must  extract  another 
very  characteristic  little  dialogue  between  Father  Ned  and  Mr. 
Andy  Morrow. 

“ ‘ By  the  way,  Mr.  Morrow,  you  must  come  over  to  our  church ; you 
’re  a good  neighbour,  and  a worthy  fellow,  and  it ’s  a thousand  pities 
you  should  be  damned.’ 

“ ‘ Why,  docthor,’  said  Andy,  ‘ do  you  really  believe  I ’ll  be  damned?’ 

“ ‘ Ah,  Mr.  Morrow,  don’t  ask  me  that  question — out  of  the  pale,  you 
know— out  of  the  pale.’ 
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“ ‘ Then  you  think,  sir,  there ’s  no  chance  for  me,  at  all,’  said  Andy, 
smiling. 

“ ‘ Not  the  laste,  Andy,  you  must  go  this  way,’  said  Father  Ned,  strik- 
ing the  floor  with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip — ‘ to  the  lower  regions  ; and 
upon  my  knowledge,  to  tell  you  the  thruth,  I ’m  sorry  for  it,  for  you  ’re 
a worthy  fellow.’ 

“ ‘Ah,  Docthor,’  said  Ned,  ‘it ’s  a great  thing,  entirely,  to  be  born  in 
the  thrue  church — one ’s  always  sure,  then.’ 

“ ‘Ay,  ay — you  may  say  that,  Ned,’  returned  the  priest;  ‘come  or  go 
what  will,  a man ’s  always  safe  at  the  long  run,  except  he  dies  without 
his  clargy. — Shane,  hand  me  the  jug,  if  you  plase. — Where  did  you  get 
this  stuff,  Nancy? — truly,  it ’s  excellent.’  ” (Vol.  i.  pp.  33,  34.) 

So  much  for  the  group  assembled  around  Ned  M‘Keown’s 
fireside,  where  three  of  the  following  tales  are  represented  as 
having  been  related  for  the  amusement  of  the  party.  The 
language  in  which  they  are  told  is  the  vulgar  dialect  of  those 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland  where  a catholic  population  pre- 
dominates. The  basis  of  this  dialect  is  Scottish,  and  with  this, 
Irish  idioms,  and  Irish  terms  and  phrases,  are  copiously  inter- 
larded. 

The  first  story — “ The  Three  Tasks,”  told  by  Ned  M‘Keown 
himself,  is,  in  one  respect,  perfectly  characteristic.  It  is  exactly 
the  species  of  story  which  is  commonly  introduced  amongst  the 
Irish  peasantry  for  the  amusement  of  a winter  evening.  As  to 
the  rest,  it  is  somewhat  flat  and  uninteresting — like  Ned  him- 
self; and,  as  it  does  little  to  forward  the  author’s  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  character  and  manners  of  Irish,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  placed  it  at  the  commencement  of 
his  book.  He  has  either  mistaken  its  relative  value,  or  dis- 
played great  want  of  tact  as  a book-maker.  Had  we  read  it 
first,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  we  should  have  been  led 
to  lay  aside  his  volumes,  as  containing  nothing  but  agreeable 
nursery  tales,  and  as  failing  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  in  his 
title-page,  though  that  title-page  is,  we  admit,  remarkably 
modest.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  other  tales,  of  none  of 
which  can  we  make  the  same  complaint. 

“ On  the  following  evening  the  neighbours  assembled  about  Ned’s 
hearth,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  night  preceding. 

“After  some  preliminary  chat — ‘Well,  Shane,’ said  Andy  Morrow, 
addressing  Shane  Fadh,  ‘will  you  give  us  an  account  of  your  wedding? 
— I ’m  tould  it  was  the  greatest  let-out  that  ever  was  in  the  country, 
before  or  since.’ 

“ ‘And  you  may  say  that,  Mr.  Morrow,’  said  Shane;  ‘I  was  at  many 
a wedding  myself,  but  never  at  the  likes  of  my  own,  barring  Tim  Lani- 
gan’s,  that  married  Father  Corrigan’s  niece.’ 

“ ‘ I believe,’  said  Andy,  ‘ that,  too,  was  a dashing  one ; however,  it ’s 
your  own  we  want.  Come,  Nancy,  fill  these  measures  again,  and  let  us 
be  comfortable,  at  all  events,  and  give  Shane  a double  one,  for  talking ’s 
druthy  work. — I ’ll  pay  for  this  round.’  ” (Vol.  i.  p.  76.) 
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Shane  then  proceeds  to  give  a minute  description  of  his 
wedding,  after  first  telling  the  gallant  achievement  which 
gained  him  the  affections  of  his  sweetheart,  who  was,  he  says, 
“ as  party  a girl  as  you’d  meet  in  a fair,”  and,  we  add,  of  a 
family  somewhat  more  wealthy  than  his  own. 

One  Dick  Cuillenan — “ an  upsetting,  conceited  puppy,  that 
thought  himself  too  good  for  every  girl” — took  a fancy  for 
Mary  Finigan.  But,  as  he  was  repulsed,  not  only  by  Mary 
herself,  but  by  the  “ ould”  people,  he  resorted  to  an  expedient 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ; namely,  that  of 
attacking  her  father’s  house  by  night  with  a party  of  his 
friends,  and  carrying  off  the  girl  by  force.  At  the  first  alarm, 
the  mother  became  “suspicious  that  it  might  be  something 
about  Mary — so  up  she  gets,  and  sends  the  daughter  to  her 
own  bed,  and  lies  down  herself  in  the  daughter’s.”  The 
mother,  after  a desperate  resistance,  in  which  she  splits  Dick’s 
nose  with  a churn-staff,  is  carried  away  instead  of  the  daugh- 
ter. It  was  Shane’s  good  fortune  to  meet  the  party  of  the 
assailants  as  he  was  going  to  the  wake  of  a relative,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  people  assembled  at  the  wake,  he  is  ena- 
bled to  rescue  Susy  Finigan  and  carry  her  back  in  triumph  to 
her  own  house.  After  this  incident.  Susy,  very  naturally,  felt 
a strong  partiality  for  Shane  ; and  he  had,  of  course,  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  (to  use  his  own  words)  of  “ whispering 
the  soft  nonsense  into  poor  Mary’s  ear,”  till  at  last,  “ she 
couldn’t  live  at  all  without”  him.  So,  as  the  father  opposed 
Shane’s  pretensions,  the  pair,  by  the  connivance  of  the  mother, 
make  an  elopement,  after  which  the  friends  on  both  sides  meet, 
and,  with  a good  deal  of  higgling,  form  a regular  contract. 
And  now  comes  the  wedding.  The  groom’s  party  assemble  at 
his  father’s  house. 

“ ‘ After  breakfast  they  all  got  their  cattle,  and  I my  hat  and  whip, 
and  was  ready  to  mount,  when  my  uncle  whispered  to  me  that  I must 
kneel  down  and  ax  my  father  and  mother’s  blessing,  and  forgiveness 
for  all  my  disobedience  and  offinces  towarst  them— and  also  to  requist 
the  blessing  of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Well,  in  a short  time  I was 
down ; and,  my  goodness  ! such  a hullabaloo  of  crying  as  was  there  in  a 
minute’s  time!  ‘Oh,  Shane  Fadh — Shane  Fadh,  a cushla  machree !’ 
says  my  poor  mother  in  Irish,  ‘ you  ’re  going  to  break  up  the  ring  about 
your  father’s  hearth  and  mine, — going  to  lave  us,  avourneen,  for  ever, 
and  we  to  hear  your  light  foot  and  sweet  voice,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  no  more  ! Oh  !’  says  she,  ‘ it ’s  you  that  was  the  good  son  all  out 
— and  the  good  brother,  too;  kind  and  cheerful  was  your  voice,  and  full 
of  love  and  affection  was  your  heart ! Shane,  avourneen  deelish,  if 
ever  I was  harsh  to  you,  forgive  your  poor  mother  that  will  never  see 
you  more  on  her  flure  as  one  of  her  own  family.’  ” &c.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  88,  89.) 

After  the  parting,  from  the  description  of  which  we  have 
extracted  but  a small  portion,  they  set  out,  mounted  in  their 
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best  style,  for  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  they  are  joined  by 
her  friends,  and  thence  proceed  a distance  of  several  miles  to 
the  house  of  the  priest.  Here  the  knot  is  tied ; and,  after  a 
dance  in  the  priest’s  barn,  they  adjourn  to  a neighbouring 
shebeen  to  take  some  refreshment.  In  this  place  they  remain 
till  they  are  “all  purty  well  I thank  you,  as  to  liquor.”  Then 
comes  the  race  for  the  bottle,  which  was  once  usual  at  Irish 
weddings.  At  a suitable  distance  from  the  bride’s  house  the 
I whole  party  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  he  who  arrives  first  at 
the  house  is  entitled  to  a bottle  of  liquor,  in  addition  to  the 
glory  of  the  achievement  as  his  reward.  But  we  must  extract  a 
part  of  the  description  of  this,  (we  believe,)  now  obsolete,  cus- 
tom. And,  first,  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
party  were  mounted. 

“ It  would  make  you  split  your  face  laughing  to  see  the  figure  they 
cut;  some  of  them  had  saddles  and  bridles — others  had  saddles  and  hal- 
thers;  some  had  back-suggawns  of  straw,  with  hay  stirrups  to  them,  but 
good  bridles ; others  had  sacks  filled  up  as  like  saddles  as  they  could 
make  them,  girthed  with  hay  ropes  five  or  six  times  round  the  horse’s 
body.  When  one  or  two  of  the  horses  wouldn ’t  carry  double,  except 
the  hind  rider  sat  strideways,  the  women  had  to  be  put  foremost  and  the 
men  behind  them.  Some  had  decent  pillions  enough,  but  most  of  them 
had  none  at  all ; and  the  women  were  obligated  to  sit  where  the  crupper 
ought  to  be — and  a hard  card  they  had  to  play  to  keep  their  seats,  even 
when  the  horses  walked  asy ; so  what  must  it  be  when  they  came  to  a 
gallop,  but  that  same  was  nothing  at  all  to  a trot.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  88.) 

“In  this  way  we  dashed  on  gloriously,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Dumb-hill,  where  we  were  to  start  for  the  bottle.  And  now  you  might 
see  the  men  fixing  themselves  on  their  saddles,  sacks,  and  suggawns ; 
and  the  women  tying  kerchiefs  and  shawls  about  their  caps  and  bonnets, 
to  keep  them  from  flying  off,  and  then  gripping  their  fore-riders  hard  and 
fast  by  the  bosoms.  When  we  got  to  the  Dumb-hill,  there  were  five  or 
six  fellows  that  didn’t  come  with  us  to  the  priest’s,  but  met  us  with 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  starting  before  the 
others,  and  to  show  fair  play. 

“Well,  when  they  were  all  in  a lump, — horses,  mules,  ragheries,  and 
asses — some,  as  I said,  with  saddles,  some  with  none,  and  all  just  as  I 
tould  you  before ; — the  word  was  given,  and  ....  Off  they  skelped 
through  thick  and  thin,  in  a cloud  of  dust  like  a mist  about  us  ; but  it  was 
a mercy  that  the  life  wasn’t  trampled  out  of  some  of  us ; for,  before  we 
had  gone  fifty  perches,  the  one  third  of  them  were  sprawling  a-top  of 
one  another  on  the  road.  As  for  the  women,  they  went  down  right  and 
left — sometimes  bringing  the  horsemen  with  them ; and  many  of  the 
boys  getting  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  on  the  stones.  Some  of  them, 
being  half  blind  with  the  motion  and  the  whiskey,  turned  off  the  wrong 
way,  and  gallopped  on,  thinking  they  had  completely  distanced  the 
crowd ; and  it  wasn’t  until  they  cooled  a bit,  that  they  found  out  their 
mistake.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  97.) 

At  the  end  of  the  race,  a bloody  quarrel  ensues,  between  a 
number  of  the  most  forward  competitors  for  the  prize,  aided  by 
their  several  partisans ; for,  as  our  author,  in  another  place, 
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observes,  “ no  earthly  thing  can  happen  among  Irishmen  with- 
out a fight.”  We  will  give  Shane’s  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  combatants  were  separated.  It  will  convey  to  the 
reader  a vivid  and  correct  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Irish 
quarrels  are  often  suddenly  and  effectually  quelled  by  the 
interference  of  the  priest. 

“We  endeavoured  all  in  our  power  to  redd”  (i.  e.  separate)  “them, 
and  a tough  task  we  had  of  it,  until  we  saw  a pair  of  whips  going  hard 
and  fast  among  them,  belonging  to  Father  Corrigan  and  Father  James, 
his  curate.  Well,  it ’s  wondherful  how  soon  a priest  can  clear  up  a 
quarrel ! In  five  minutes  there  wasn’t  a hand  up — instead  of  that  they 
were  ready  to  run  into  mouse-holes  : — ” 

“ ‘ What,  you  murderers,’  says  his  reverence,  ‘ are  you  bint  to  have 
each  other’s  blood  upon  your  heads ; ye  vile  infidels,  ye  cursed  unchris- 
tian Antherntarians  ? are  you  going  to  get  yourselves  hanged  like  sheep- 
stalers?  down  with  your  sticks,  I command  you;  do  you  know — will  ye 
give  yourselves  time  to  see — who  ’s  spaking  to  you,  you  blood-thirsty 
set  of  Episcopalians?  I command  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  stop  this  instant,  if  you  don’t 
wish  me,’  says  he,  ‘ to  turn  you  into  stocks  and  stones  where  you  stand, 
and  make  world’s  wonders  of  you  as  long  as  you  live.  Doran,  if  you 
rise  your  hand  more,  I ’ll  strike  it  dead  on  your  body,  and  to  your  mouth 
you  ’ll  never  carry  it  while  you  have  breath  in  your  carcass,’  says  he. 
‘ Clear  off,  you  Flanagans — you  butchers,  you — or,  by  St.  Dominick,  I ’ll 
turn  the  heads  round  upon  your  bodies,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so 
that  you  ’ll  not  be  able  to  look  a quiet  Christian  in  the  face  again.  Pret- 
ty respect  you  have  for  the  dacent  couple  in  whose  house  you  have 
kicked  up  such  a hubbub.  In  this  way  people  are  to  be  deprived  of  their 
dinners  on  your  accounts,  you  fungaleerin  thieves  !’  ” ( Vol.  i.  pp.  99, 100.) 

Next  we  have  a description  of  the  dinner,  which  was  pro- 
vided on  a large  scale.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  indulge 
those  who  love  good  cheer  with  an  extract.  We  must,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  find  room  for  a scrap  of  the  conversation 
which  seasoned  the  entertainment.  The  most  conspicuous 
speakers,  as  well  as  the  most  conspicuous  personages  at  the 
table,  were  Priest  Corrigan,  his  curate,  Father  James,  and  a 
certain  Father  Rooney,  a Dominican  friar,  who  was  out 
questin,  i.  e.  soliciting  gratuitously,  (oats  in  the  present  in- 
stance,) “ and  who  turned  his  horse’s  head  towards  the  good 
cheer  by  rvay  of  accident  only.” 

This  Father  Rooney  is  a most  jovial  and  humorous  person- 
age. In  fact,  the  clergy  come  in  for  more  than  an  equal  share 
of  that  wit  which  abounds  amongst  the  population  of  Ireland  ; 
and  hence  they  have  obtained  a somewhat  conspicuous  place 
in  the  pages  of  our  author,  and  also  in  our  extracts.  The 
whole  of  the  conversation  between  these  reverend  worthies  is 
very  amusing;  we  cannot,  however,  afford  space  for  more  than 
a specimen.  The  reader  will  remember  that  jealousies  have 
generally  existed,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  between  the  secular 
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clergy  and  the  regular  orders.  In  this  respect  Father  Corrigan 
and  Friar  Rooney  are  not  singular.  The  priest  seems  to  con- 
sider the  friar’s  questin,  and  sponging  dinners,  through  his 
parish,  as  rather  a serious  intrusion  on  his  ecclesiastical  limits. 
This  will  account  for  some  of  the  severe  cuts  which  they  deal 
to  each  other. 

“ ‘ I believe,  Father  Corrigan,’  says  my  uncle,  who  loved  to  see  the 
priest  and  the  friar  at  it,  ‘ that  you ’ve  met  with  your  matcli — I think 
Father  Rooney ’s  able  for  you.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  sure,’  says  Father  Corrigan,  ‘he  was  joker  to  the  college  of 
the  Sorebones  in  Paris ; he  got  as  much  education  as  enabled  him  to  say 
mass  in  Latin,  and  to  beg  oats  in  English,  for  his  jokes.’ 

“ ‘ Troth,  and,’  said  the  friar,  ‘ if  you  were  to  get  your  laming  on  the 
same  terms,  you ’d  be  guilty  of  very  little  knowledge  ; why,  Michael,  I 
never  knew  you  to  attempt  a joke  but  once,  and  I was  near  shedding 
tears,  there  was  something  so  very  sorrowful  in  it.’ 

“ This  brought  the  laugh  against  the  priest.  ‘Your  health,  Molshy,’ 
says  he,  winking  at  my  mother-in-law,  and  then  giving  my  uncle,  who 
sat  beside  him,  a nudge  ; ‘ I believe,  Brian,  I ’m  giving  it  to  him.’ — ‘ ’Tis 
yourself  that  is,’  says  my  uncle  ; ‘ give  him  a wipe  or  two  more.’  ‘Wait 
till  he  answers  the  last,’  says  the  friar. 

“‘He ’s  always  joking,’  says  Father  James,  ‘when  he  thinks  he’ll 
make  any  thing  by  it.’ 

“ ‘ Ay  !’  says  the  friar,  ‘ then  God  help  you  both  if  you  were  left  to 
your  jokes  for  your  feeding;  for  a poorer  pair  of  gentlemen  wouldn’t  be 
found  in  Christendom.’ 

“ ‘ And  I believe,’  says  Father  Corrigan,  ‘ if  you  depended  for  your 
feeding  upon  your  divinity  instead  of  your  jokes,  you’d  be  as  poor  as  a 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  a consumption.’ 

“ This  threw  the  laugh  against  the  friar,  who  smiled  himself;  but  he 
was  a dry  man  that  never  laughed  much. 

“ ‘ Sure,’  says  the  friar,  who  was  never  at  a loss,  ‘ I have  yourself  and 
your  nephew  for  examples,  that  it  ’s  possible  to  live  and  be  well  fed 
without  divinity.’ 

“ ‘ At  any  rate,’  says  my  uncle,  putting  in  his  tongue,  ‘ I think  you  ’re 
both  very  well  able  to  make  divinity  a joke  betune  you,’  says  he.”  .... 

“‘Your  health,  Frank,’”  (Father  Corrigan  speaks,)  “‘You 

droll  crathur — your  health.  I have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  you,  and 
that  is,  that  you  fast  and  mortify  yourself  too  much.  Your  fasting  has 
reduced  you  from  being  formerly  a friar  of  very  genteel  dimensions,  to 
a cut  of  corpulency  that  smacks  strongly  of  penance— fifteen  stone,  at 
least.’ 

“ ‘ "W  hy,’  says  the  friar,  looking  down,  quite  plased,  entirely,  at  the 
cut  of  his  own  belly,  which,  among  ourselves,  was  no  thrifle,  and  giving 
a growl  of  a laugh — the  most  he  ever  gave : ‘ if  what  you  pray  here 
benefits  you  in  the  next  life,  as  much  as  what  I fast  does  me  in  this,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  world  in  general,  Michael.’ 

“ ‘ How  can  you  say,  Frank,’  says  Father  James,  ‘ with  such  a carkage 
as  that,  that  you’re  & poor  friar?  Upon  my  credit,  when  you  die,  I think 
the  angels  will  have  a job  of  it  in  wafting  you  upwards.’ 

“ ‘ Jemmy,  man,  was  it  you  that  said  it  ? — why,  my  light ’s  beginning 
to  shine  upon  you,  or  you  never  could  have  got  out  so  much,’  says 
Father  Rooney,  putting  his  hand  over  his  brows,  and  looking  up  toardst 
him.”  &c.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  108.  110.) 
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We  must  omit  noticing  the  revels  of  the  evening,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  two  short  extracts  more  from  this  story — 
one  creditable  to  the  sensibility  of  Shane  Fadh — the  other  con- 
taining a description  of  the  closing  ceremony  of  the  wedding. 

“ Well,  I always  loved  Mary,  but  at  that  minute,  if  it  would  save  her, 
I think  I could  spill  my  heart’s  blood  for  her.  ‘ Mary,’  says  I,  full  to  the 
throath,  ‘Mary,  acushla  agus  asthore  machree ,’  (Anglice,  the  very 
pulse  and  delight  of  my  heart,)  ‘ I could  lose  my  life  for  you.’ 

“ She  looked  in  my  face,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes — ‘ Shane, 
achora,’  says  she,  ‘ am  n’t  I your  happy  girl,  at  last  V She  was  leaning 
over  against  my  breast ; and  what  answer  do  you  think  I made  ? — I 
pressed  her  to  my  heart : I did  more — I took  off  my  hat , and , looking 
up  to  God , I thanked  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  giving  me  such  a 
treasure.''''  (Yol.  i.  p.  115.) 

“ After  they  went,  Mary  threw  the  stocking — all  the  unmarried  folks 
coming  in  the  dark,  to  see  who  it  would  hit.  Bless  my  sowl,  but  she 
was  the  droll  Mary — for  what  did  she  do,  only  put  a big  brogue  of  her 
father’s  into  it,  that  was  near  two  pounds  weight ; and  who  should  it  hit 
on  the  bare  sconce,  but  Billy  Cormick,  the  tailor — who  thought  he  was 
fairly  shot,  for  it  levelled  the  crathur  at  once ; though  that  wasn’t  hard 
to  do,  any  how. 

“ This  was  the  last  ceremony : and  Billy  was  well  continted  to  get 
the  knock,  for  you  all  know,  whoever  the  stocking  strikes  upon,  is  to  be 
married  first.” 

In  the  next  story,  told  by  Tom  M‘Roarkin,  we  have  a de- 
scription of  an  Irish  wake.  The  brief  history  of  Larry  and 
Sally  M‘Farland,  whose  wake  is  the  subject  of  the  tale,  is 
deserving  of  all  praise  for  its  excellent  moral  tendency.  The 
steps  by  which  this  unfortunate  couple,  though  remarkable 
for  activity  and  efficiency  in  their  several  departments  of  in- 
dustry, sink  from  competence  and  comfort  joined  with  con- 
nubial happiness  into  squalid  poverty,  accompanied  with  mutual 
upbraidings  and  bitter  domestic  strife,  are  described  in  the  most 
natural  and  impressive  manner.  The  reader  will  trace  some 
of  these  steps  in  the  account'  which  our  friend  Andy  Morrow 
gives  of  Tom — Larry’s  brother — and  his  wife  Biddy.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  express  affirmatively  Avhat  Mr.  Morrow  expresses 
negatively,  and  you  have,  in  a few  words,  the  history  of  the 
ruin  of  the  family  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  story,  as  well 
as  of  too  many  families  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry. 

“ And  you  may  add  I suppose,”  said  Andy  Morrow,  “ that  they  lost 
no  time  going  to  fairs  or  dances,  or  other  foolish  divarsions.  I’ll  engage 
they  never  were  at  a dance  in  the  squire’s  kitchen;  that  they  never 
went  about,  losing  their  time  working  for  others,  when  their  own  busi- 
ness was  going  at  sixes  and  sevens,  for  want  of  hands ; nor  spent  their 
money  drinking  and  thrating  a parcel  of  friends  that  only  laughed  at 
them  for  their  pains;  and  wouldn’t,  may  be,  put  one  foot  past  the  other 
to  sarve  them  ; nor  never  fought  and  abused  one  another  for  what  they 
both  were  guilty  of.”  (Yol.  i.  p.  149.) 
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The  closing  scene  of  the  lives  of  this  unhappy  pair  is 
described  in  the  author’s  best  manner.  Poor  Larry,  in  return- 
ing from  an  illicit  distillery,  on  a dark  and  stormy  night,  falls 
into  a “ hog  hole,"  and  is  drowned.  Sally’s  death  is  recorded 
in  the  following  words. 

“ The  first  thing  she  saw  coming  down  the  hill,  a little  above  the 

house,  was  the  body  of  her  husband  stretched  on  a door — dead She 

had  seen  enough,  God  help  her ! — for  she  took  labour  that  instant,  and, 
in  about  two  hours  afterwards,  was  stretched  a corpse  beside  her  husband, 
with  their  heart-broken  and  desolate  orphans  in  an  uproar  of  outher 
misery  about  them.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  148.) 

We  must  gratify  our  reader  by  extracting  the  passage  which 
describes  the  parting  scene  on  the  evening  preceding  this 
melancholy  event. 

“ Still  Larry  seemed  as  if  there  was  something  entirely  very  strange 
the  matter  with  him,  for  as  he  was  going  out,  he  kissed  all  the  childher, 
one  after  another  ; and  even  went  over  to  the  young  baby  that  was  asleep 
in  the  little  cradle  of  boards,  that  he  himself  had  made  for  it,  and  kissed 
it  two  or  three  times,  asily,  for  fraid  of  wakening  it.  He  then  met  Sally 
at  the  door,  and  catching  her  hand  when  none  of  the  rest  saw  him, 
squeezed  it,  and  gave  her  a kiss,  saying,  ‘ Sally,  darling !’  says  he. 

“ ‘What  ails  you,  Larry,  asthore?’  says  Sally. 

“ ‘ I don’t  know,’  says  he,  ‘ nothing,  I bleeve — but,  Sally,  acushla,  I 
have  thrated  you  badly  all  along.  I forgot,  avourneen,  how  I loved  you 
once,  and  now  it  breaks  my  heart  that  I have  used  you  so  ill.’  ‘ Larry,’ 
she  answered,  ‘ don’t  be  talking  that  a-way,  hekase  you  make  me 
sorrowful  and  unasy,  don’t,  acushla : God  above  me  knows  I forgive  you 

it  all Sure,  Larry,  who’d  forgive  you,  if  I your  own  wife  wouldn’t  ? 

But,  it ’s  I that  wants  it  from  you,  Larry,  and  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  ourselves,  I now  heg  your  pardon,  and  ax  your  forgiveness  for  all 
the  sin  I done  you.’  She  dropped  on  her  knees  and  cried  bitterly,  but 
he  raised  her  up,  himself  achoaking  at  the  time,  and  as  the  poor  crathur 
got  to  her  feet,  she  laid  herself  on  his  breast,  and  sobbed  out,  for  she 
couldn’t  help  it.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  142.) 

Of  Irish  wakes,  and  the  incongruous  mixture  of  the  wildest 
expression  of  sorrow  tvith  noisy  mirth  and  revelry,  which  is 
often  witnessed  at  them,  the  reader  may  form  a pretty  correct 
idea  from  the  following  extracts. 

“ Well,  I said,  it ’s  that  was  the  merry  wake,  and  that  was  only  the 
thruth,  neighbours.  As  soon  as  night  came,  all  the  young  boys  and 
girls  from  the  country  side  about  them,  flocked  to  it  in  scores.  In  a 
short  time  the  house  was  crowded  ; and  may  be  there  wasn’t  laughing, 
and  story  telling,  and  singing,  and  smoking,  and  drinking,  and  crying — 
all  going  on,  helter  skelter , together.  When  they’d  be  all  in  full  chorus 
this-a-way,  may  be  some  new  friend  or  relation,  that  wasn’t  there  before, 
would  come  in  and  raise  the  keena,  (cry  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,)  of 
coorse,  the  youngsters  would  then  keep  quiet;  and  if  the  person  coming 
in  was  from  the  one  neighbourhood  with  any  of  them  that  were  so  merry, 
as  soon  as  he’d  raise  the  shout,  the  merry  folks  would  rise  up,  begin  to 
pelt  their  hands  together,  and  cry  along  with  him  till  their  eyes  would 
be  as  red  as  ferrets’.  That  once  over,  they’d  be  down  again  at  the  songs, 
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and  divarsion,  and  divilment — just  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken 
jdace:  the  other  would  then  shake  hands  with  the  friends  of  the  corpses, 
get  a glass  or  two  and  a pipe,  and  in  a few  minutes  be  as  merry  as  the 
best  of  them. 

“ ‘ Well,’  said  Andy  Morrow,  ‘I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Scots  and 
English  are  such  heerum-skeerum  kind  of  people  as  we  Irishmen  are  V 

“ ‘ Musha,  in  throth  I’m  sure  they  ’re  not,’  says  Nancy,  ‘ for  I bleeve 
that  Irishmen  are  like  no  body  in  the  wide  world  but  themselves;  quare 
crathurs,  that  ’ll  laugh  or  cry,  or  fight  with  any  one,  just  for  nothing 
else,  good  or  bad,  but  company.’  ” (Voi.  i.  pp.  153,  154.) 

Well  done,  Nancy  ! We  have  next  an  account  of  the  plays 
or  sports  which  are  customary  at  an  Irish  wake.  We  have 
selected  one  play  as  a specimen. 

“ The  next  play,  then,  is  marrying 

“ 1 Hooh  !’  says  Andy  Morrow — ‘ why  all  their  plays  are  about  kissing 
and  marrying,  and  the  like  of  that.’ 

“ ‘ Surely,  and  they  are,  sir,’  says  Tom. 

“ £ It ’s  all  the  nathur  of  the  baste,’  says  Alick. 

“ The  next  is  marrying — a bouchal”  (boy)  “puts  an  ould  dark  coat 
on  him,  and  if  he  can  borry  a wig  from  any  of  the  ould  men  in  the 
wake-house,  why,  well  and  good,  he  ’s  the  liker  his  work — this  is  the 
priest ; he  takes  and  drives  all  the  young  men  out  of  the  house,  and 
shuts  the  door  upon  them,  so  that  they  can’t  get  in  till  he  lets  them, 
lie  then  ranges  the  girls  all  beside  one  another,  and  going  to  the  first, 
makes  her  name  him  she  wishes  to  be  her  husband ; this  she  does,  of 
coorse,  and  the  priest  lugs  him  in,  shutting  the  door  upon  the  rest.  He 
then  pronounces  a funny  marriage  sarvice  of  his  own  between  them, 
and  the  husband  smacks  her  first,  and  then  the  priest.  Well,  these  two 
are  married,  and  he  places  his  wife  upon  his  knee,  for  fraid  of  taking  up 
too  much  room,  you  persave ; there  they  coort  away  again,  and  why 
shouldn’t  they  ? The  priest  then  goes  to  the  next,  and  makes  her  name 
her  husband ; this  is  complied  with and  so  they  ’re  all  married.” 

“ But  if  you’d  see  them  that  don’t  chance  to  be  called  at  all,  the  figure 
they  cut — slipping  into  some  dark  corner,  to  avoid  the  mobbing  they  get 
from  the  priest  and  the  others.  When  they  ’re  all  united,  they  must 
each  sing  a song — man  and  wife,  according  as  they  sit ; or  if  they  can’t 
sing,  or  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  them,  they  ’re  divorced.  But  the  priest, 
himself,  usually  lilts  for  any  one  that ’s  not  able  to  give  a verse.  You 
see,  Mr.  Morrow,  there  ’s  always  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  droll 
fellow  that  takes  all  these  things  upon  him,  and  if  he  happened  to  be 
absent,  the  wake  would  be  quite  dull.” 

We  must  add  the  very  pertinent  remarks  of  Andy  Morrow 
and  Shane  Fadh  on  these  sports. 

“ ‘ I doubt,’  said  Andy  Morrow,  ‘ that  good  can’t  come  of  so  much 
kissing,  marrying,  and  coorting.’ 

. . . “ ‘ Right  enough,  Tom,’  observed  Shane^Fadh, — 1 sure  most  of  the 
matches  are  planned  at  them,  and,  I may  say,  most  of  the  runaways, 
too — poor,  young,  foolish  crathurs,  going  off,  and  getting  themselves 
married  ; then  bringing  small,  helpless  families  upon  their  hands,  without 
money  or  manes  to  begin  the  world  with,  and  afterwards  likely  to  eat 
one  another  out  of  the  face,  for  their  folly ; however,  there ’s  no  putting 
ould  heads  upon  young  shoulders,  and  I doubt,  except  the  wakes  are 
stopped  altogether,  that  it  ’ll  be  the  ould  case  still.’ 
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“ ‘ I never  remember  being  at  a counthry  wake,’  said  Andy  Morrow. 

‘ How  is  every  thing  laid  out  in  the  bouse  V 

“ Sure,  it ’s  to  you  I’m  telling  the  whole  story,  Mr.  Morrow : these 
thieves  about  me  here  know  all  about  it,  as  well  as  I do — the  house,  eh? 
Why,  you  see,  the  two  corpses  were  both  stretched  beside  one  another, 
washed  and  laid  out.  There  were  long  deal  boords,  with  their  ends 
upon  two  stools,  laid  over  the  bodies;  the  boords  were  covered  with  a 
white  sheet,  got  at  the  big  house,  so  the  corpses  weren’t  to  be  seen.  On 
these,  again,  were  placed  large  mould  candles,  plates  of  cut  tobacco, 
pipes,  and  snuff,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  corpses  are  waked  in  a bed, 
with  their  faces  visible:  when  that  is  the  case,  white  sheets  and  crosses 
are  pinned  up  about  the  bed,  except  in  the  front ; but  when  they  ’re 
under  boord,  a set  of  auld  women  sit  smoking  and  rocking  themselves 
from  side  to  side,  quite  sorrowful — these  are  keeners — friends  or  rela- 
tions ; and  when  every  one  connected  with  the  dead  comes  in,  they 
raise  the  keena  like  a song  of  sorrow,  wailing  and  clapping  their  hands. 
The  furniture  is  mostly  removed,  and  sates  made  round  the  walls,  where 
the  neighbours  sit  smoking,  chatting,  and  gosthering.  The  best  of  aiting 
and  dhrinking  that  they  can  afford  is  provided;  and  indeed,  there  is 
generally  open  house — for  it ’s  unknown  how  people  injure  themselves 
by  their  kindness  and  waste  at  christ’nings,  weddings,  and  wakes.” 

In  connection  with  what  precedes,  we  must  introduce  two 
short  extracts,  from  another  tale,  which  have  reference  to  the 
same  subject.  The  first  is  descriptive  of  the  keena.  Every 
person  who  has  heard  this  doleful  cry,  will  readily  admit  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  in  the  first  sentence  which  follows. 

“ I have  often,  indeed  always,  felt  that  there  is  something  extremeLy 
touching  in  the  Irish  cry  ; in  fact,  that  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  wild 
and  natural  sorrow.  The  Irish  peasantry,  whenever  a death  takes  place, 
are  exceedingly  happy  in  seizing  upon  any  contingent  circumstances 
that  may  occur,  and  making  them  subservient  to  the  excitement  of  grief 
for  the  departed,  or  the  exaltation  and  praise  of  his  character  and  virtues.” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  62.) 

The  second  extract  contains  our  author’s  reflections  on  the 
strange  (we  might  feel  disposed  to  call  it  absurd)  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  mirth  which  is  usually  displayed  at  Irish  wakes 
and  funerals.  These  reflections  are  certainly  ingenious  ; and, 
if  they  should  not  fully  reconcile  us  to  poor  Paddy's  extraor- 
dinary manner  of  exhibiting  his  grief,  they  must,  at  least,  be 
admitted  to  form  as  plausible  a defence  of  it  as  the  case  will 
admit. 

“ A marriage  exhibits  a spirit  of  joy,  an  exuberance  of  happiness  and 
delight,  to  be  found  only  in  the  Green  Island ; and  the  death  of  a mem- 
ber of  a family  is  attended  with  a sincerity  of  grief,  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  men  so  much  the  creatures  of  the  more  mirthful  feelings. 
In  fact,  their  sorrow  is  a solecism  in  humanity — at  once  deep  and  loud — 
mingled  up,  even  in  its  greatest  paroxysms,  with  a laughter-loving  spirit. 
It  is  impossible  that  an  Irishman,  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  affliction, 
could  permit  his  grief  to  flow  in  all  the  sad  solemnity  of  affliction,  even 
for  a day,  without  some  glimpse  of  his  natural  humour  throwing  a faint 
and  rapid  light  over  the  gloom  within  him.  No : there  is  an  amal^a- 
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mation  of  sentiments  in  his  mind,  which,  as  I said  before,  would  puzzle 
any  philosopher  to  account  for.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  though 
his  grief  has  something  of  an  unsettled  and  ludicrous  character  about  it, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  shades  of  sentiment, 
or  the  deepest  and  most  desolating  intensity  of  sorrow.  But  he  laughs 
off  those  heavy  vapours  which  hang  about  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
people  of  other  nations,  giving  them  a morbid  habit,  which  leaves  them 
neither  strength  nor  firmness  to  resist  calamity — which  they  feel  less 
keenly  than  an  Irishman,  exactly  as  a healthy  man  will  feel  the  pangs 
of  death  with  more  acuteness  than  one  who  is  wasted  away  by  debility 

and  decay This  constitution  of  mind  is  beneficial : the  Irishman 

seldom  or  never  hangs  himself,  because  he  is  capable  of  too  much  real 
feeling,  to  permit  himself  to  become  the  slave  of  that  which  is  factitious. 
There  is  no  void  in  his  affections  or  sentiments,  which  a morbid  and 
depraved  sensibility  could  occupy ; but  his  feelings,  of  what  character 
soever  they  may  be,  are  strong,  because  they  are  fresh  and  healthy.  For 
this  reason  I maintain,  that  when  their  domestic  affections  come  under 
the  influence  of  either  grief  or  joy,  the  peasantry  of  no  nation  are  capable 
of  feeling  so  deeply.  Even  on  the  ordinary  occasions  of  death,  sorrow, 
though  it  alternates  with  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  in  a manner  peculiar 
to  themselves,  lingers  long  in  the  unseen  recesses  of  domestic  life : any 
hand , therefore , whether  by  law  or  violence , that  plants  a wound  here, 
will  suffer  to  the  death.”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  65.) 

We  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  our  author’s 
method  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  so  few  suicides  happen 
amongst  the  Irish  peasantry.  We  believe  that  it  very  seldom 
happens,  in  any  country,  that  those  who  are  compelled  to 
struggle  for  the  means  of  supporting  life  are  ready  to  throw  it 
away  rashly,  or  for  a trivial  cause.  It  is  generally  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  (for  it  is  certainly,  in  the  case  of  many — 
perhaps  of  most — persons,  a misfortune)  to  be  able  to  live 
without  active  industry,  and  who  are  deprived,  or  feel  the 
dread  of  being  deprived,  of  the  means  of  supplying  artificial 
wants,  not  those  who  have  been  from  their  earliest  years  sub- 
ject to  the  daily  apprehension  of  a deficiency  of  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  who  resort  to  this  desperate  and  criminal 
expedient  in  order  to  fly  from  their  distresses.  Now,  if  the 
dire  necessity  which  poverty  (and  too  frequently  imprudence) 
imposes  of  struggling  for  the  means  of  maintaining  life  is  a 
security  against  the  usual  temptations  to  commit  suicide,  the 
Irish  peasantry  are  certainly  exposed  to  little  danger  from  this 
quarter.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  also  secured  by  a 
peculiar  “ constitution  of  mind,”  as  our  author  maintains,  (and 
we  do  not  controvert  his  assertion,)  they  are  doubly  guarded 
against  the  unnatural  crime  of  self-destruction.  In  truth,  it 
would  be  too  bad  altogether , if  besides  the  regard  which  Paddy 
too  often  exhibits  for  the  lives  of  others,  and  his  indifference  to 
the  preservation  of  his  proper  person  from  external  attacks,  he 
were  also  disposed  to  seek  death  by  his  own  hand. 

We  agree  perfectly  with  the  author’s  remark,  in  the  close  of 
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the  extract,  that  the  unseemly  alternation  of  mirth  with  sorrow 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  Irish  are  incapable  of  deep  and 
intense  feeling,  or  that  their  grief  may  not  even  be  long  che- 
rished— may  not  “linger  long  in  the  unseen  recesses  of  domes- 
tic life.”  This  assertion  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  paradoxical ; 
but  we  maintain  that  he  is  but  a superficial  observer  of  human 
nature  who  has  not  discovered  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  is 
true. 

The  two  tales  next  in  order  are  illustrative  of  the  fighting 
propensities  of  the  Irish.  The  one  is  entitled  “ The  Battle  of 
the  Factions,”  the  other  “ The  Party  Fight  and  Funeral.” 
The  first  contains  the  description  of  a conflict  in  which  both 
the  parties  are  Roman  catholics ; for  all  the  fighting  in  Ireland 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  religious  and  political  dissensions. 
When  Paddy  has  no  national  quarrel  to  occupy  him,  he  usually 
contrives  to  get  up  a battle  between  the  inhabitants  of  two  ad- 
joining parishes,  or  it  may  be,  as  in  the  present  case,  between 
two  powerful  neighbouring  families,  or  clans,  merely  by  way  of 
keeping  his  hand  in  practice. 

The  Battle  of  the  Factions  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
bloody  and  tragical  tale — one  that  may  possibly  be  useful  in 
Ireland , by  displaying,  in  an  impressive  manner,  the  awful 
consequences  which  result  from  unbridled  passions,  long  che- 
rished feuds,  and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating  liquors.  By 
the  way,  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  influence  of 
alcohol  on  the  constitution  of  the  Celt  is  more  maddening, 
more  infuriating,  than  on  the  Saxon.  The  Celt  would  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  composed  of  such  inflammable  materials  that 
ardent  spirits  are  to  him  what  a lighted  torch  is  to  a magazine 
of  gunpowder — both  are  sure  to  produce  an  explosion.  If  it 
were  our  task  to  prove  that  there  exists  a difference  of  physi- 
cal constitution  between  the  two  races,  this  is  the  fact  on  which 
we  would  mainly  depend  as  the  foundation  of  our  argument. 
We  do  not,  however,  deny  that  intoxicating  liquors  produce 
very  different  effects  on  different  individuals  of  both  races;  we 
do  not  deny  that  they  very  generally  stimulate  the  pugnacious 
propensities  of  men  of  all  nations  ; we  only  contend  that  they 
seem  to  have  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  influence  on  the 
organs  of  combativeness  and  destructiveness  in  the  Celt— a free 
use  of  them,  in  his  case,  almost  invariably  resulting  in  a 
quarrel  of  some  kind.  If  no  public  enemy,  or  private  foe,  is  at 
hand  when  his  courage  becomes  elevated  by  the  poteen , he 
gives  a sound  drubbing,  perhaps  to  his  dearest  friend,  merely 
through  love — of  fighting. 

“ The  blood  of  every  prolific  nation,”  (observes  the  sarcastic  hedge- 
schoolmaster  who  narrates  the  Battle  of  the  Factions,)  “ is  naturally 
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hot ; but  when  that  hot  blood  is  inflamed  by  ardent  spirits,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  men  should  be  cool ; and,  God  he  knows,  there  is  not 
on  the  level  surface  of  this  habitable  globe,  a nation  that  has  been  so 
thoroughly  inflamed  by  ardent  spirits  as  Ireland.” 

The  incidents  on  which  this  story — The  Battle  of  the  Fac- 
tions— is  founded,  are  briefly  these.  Rose  O’Hallaghan— the 
loveliest  girl  of  her  native  parish — returning  with  her  friends 
from  mass,  is  obliged  to  cross  a rapid  and  dangerous  stream 
swelled  by  a recent  freshet.  The  only  means  of  crossing  is  a 
bridge  of  planks  rendered  slippery  by  the  rain.  Rose,  in 
attempting  to  pass  over  this  bridge,  is  seized  with  a fit  of  giddi- 
ness, and  falls  into  the  boiling  torrent.  After  a dangerous 
struggle  she  is  at  last  rescued,  and  restored  to  life  and  to  the 
arms  of  her  distracted  father  and  sisters,  by  the  intrepidity  of 
John  O’Callaghan — long  her  secret  admirer — and,  of  all  the 
persons  present,  perhaps  the  one  to  whom  Rose  would  have 
preferred  to  be  indebted  for  her  deliverance.  A deadly  and 
implacable  fend  had  existed  during  several  successive  genera- 
tions between  the  factions  of  the  O'Callaghans  and  O’Hallag- 
hans.  But  “a  reconciliation  takes  place  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  families  in  consequence  of  John’s  heroism,  and 
Rose’s  soft  persuasion  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
feud  may  be  finally  consigned  to  oblivion  in  consequence  of 
the  union  of  this  interesting  pair — who  are  “ now  on  the  even- 
ing of  matrimony.”  So  far  all  is  propitious.  But  before  the 
intended  nuptials,  the  factions  of  the  O'Callaghans  and  O’Hal- 
laghans  meet  at  the  fair  of  Knockimdowny , — the  immediate 
friends  of  John  and  Rose  carefully  abstain,  at  first , from  taking 
any  part  in  the  quarrel  which  ensues;  but,  after  the  murder  of 
one  or  two  combatants  on  each  side,  they  also  are  involved  in 
the  sanguinary  conflict ; and,  to  come  at  once  to  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe,  John  is  barbarously  murdered  by  Rose’s 
brother — and  Rose,  who  unobserved  had  followed  her  lover  in 
the  combat,  strikes,  in  the  madness  of  vengeance  and  despair, 
his  murderer  with  a stone  which  she  had  in  her  apron,*  kills 
him  on  the  spot,  and  then  falls  suddenly  into  strong  convul- 
sions. Let  the  hedge-schoolmaster  tell  the  rest. 

*It  is  with  pain  that  we  admit  the  fact  that  women  often  take  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient  part  in  these  bloody  combats.  Their  manner  of  fight- 
ing is  thus  described  by  our  veracious  pedagogue.  “As  soon  as  the  fair 
one  decides  upon  taking  a part  in  the  row,  she  instantly  takes  off  her 
apron,  or  her  stocking,  stoops  down,  and  lifting  the  first  four  pounder 
she  can  get,  puts  it  in  the  corner  of  her  apron,  or  the  foot  of  her  stocking, 
if  it  has  a foot,  and  marching  into  the  scene  of  action,  lays  about  her, 
right  and  left.  Upon  my  credibility,  they  are  extremely  useful  and 
handy,  and  can  give  mighty  nate  knockdowns,”  &c. 
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“ The  fact  was,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  being  stripped,  and  covered 

I by  so  much  blood  and  dust,  she  knew  him  not ; and,  impelled  by  her 
feelings  to  avenge  herself  on  the  murderer  of  her  lover,  to  whom  she 
doubly  owed  her  life,  she  struck  him  a deadly  blow,  without  knowing 
him  to  be  her  brother.  The  shock  produced  by  seeing  her  lover  mur- 

Idered — and  the  horror  of  finding  that  she  herself,  in  avenging  him,  had 
taken  her  brother’s  life,  was  too  much  for  a heart  so  tender  as  hers.  On 
recovering  from  her  convulsions,  her  senses  were  found  to  be  gone  for 
ever!  Poor  girl  ! she  is  still  living;  but,  from  that  moment  to  this,  she 
has  never  opened  her  lips  to  mortal.  She  is,  indeed,  a fair  ruin,  but 
silent,  melancholy,  and  beautiful  as  the  moon  in  the  summer  heaven. 
Poor  Rose  Galh ! (Fair  Rose)  you,  and  many  a mother,  and  father,  and 
wife,  and  orphan,  have  had  reason  to  maledict  the  bloody  battle  of  the 
factions  /”  (Vol.  i.  p.  208.) 

The  tale  is  deeply  affecting,  and  well  told — but  we  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  minute  detail  of  the  horrors  of  the 
conflict.  We  would  not  say  that  the  author  dilates  on  the 
bloody  scene  with  satisfaction ; for  his  writings  convince  us 
that  he  is  a man  of  humane  and  benevolent  feelings.  But  we 
must  say  that  his  description  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  an 
amateur  cudgel  player  to  please  our  taste. 

We  like  the  description  of  1 he  Party  Fight  and  Funeral  better. 
In  this  tale,  the  author  himself  is  the  narrator  in  propria  per- 
sona, and  m an  English  dress.  We  like  the  plan  here  adopted, 
upon  the  whole,  better  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued. For  though  he  manages  the  patois  of  the  peasantry 
quite  as  well  as  the  English,  yet  in  the  former  tales  we  have, 
perhaps,  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and  the  dialogues  which 
he  introduces  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  we  think,  appear  to  greater 
advantage  placed  in  contrast  with  the  English  narrative.  If 
the  subsequent  tales  are  recommended  by  this  circumstance  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dialect  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  it  must  recommend  them  much  more  strongly  to  the 
preference  of  most  readers  in  this  country,  to  whom  this 
dialect  will  present,  together  with  a multitude  of  harsh  and 
uncouth  sounds,  a considerable  number  of  terms  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar. 

The  Party  Fight  and  Funeral  contains  an  account  of  the 
early  education,  the  achievements,  death,  and  funeral  of  Den- 
nis Kelly.  Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  story, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dennis — naturally  a strong,  athletic  man 
— is  well  trained  in  his  youth  to  cudgel-playing,  (an  accom- 
plishment all  important  in  an  Irish  education,  especially  in 
turbulent  districts,)  becomes,  after  he  reaches  manhood,  the 
champion  of  his  faction  and  of  his  party,  and,  after  having 
been  victorious  in  many  desperate  conflicts,  with  the  Caseys , 
and  with  the  Orangemen , at  last  receives  a drubbing , which, 
after  a protracted  illness,  occasions  his  death.  We  will  now 
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extract  some  of  our  author’s  remarks  on  the  pugnacious  pro- 
pensities and  habits  of  his  countrymen. 

“ It  has  been  long  laid  down  as  a universal  principle,  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  An  Irishman,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this;  he  disposes  of  it  as  he  does  of  the  other  laws, 
and  washes  his  hands  of  it  altogether.  But  commend  him  to  a fair, 
dance,  funeral,  or  wedding,  or  to  any  other  sport  where  there  is  a likeli- 
hood of  getting  his  head  or  his  bones  broken,  and  if  he  survive,  he  will 
remember  you  with  a kindness  peculiar  to  himself,  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  will  drub  you  from  head  to  heel,  if  he  finds  that  any  misfortune  has 
kept  you  out  of  a row  beyond  the  usual  period  of  three  months — will 
render  the  same  service  to  any  of  your  friends  that  stand  in  need  of  it, 
or,  in  short,  will  go  to  the  world’s  end  or  fifty  miles  farther,  as  he  himself 
would  say,  to  serve  you,  provided  you  can  procure  him  a bit  of  decent 
fighting.  Now,  in  truth  and  soberness,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
propensity ; especially  when  the  task  of  ascertaining  it  is  assigned  to 
those  of  another  country,  or  even  to  those  Irishmen  whose  rank  in  life 
places  them  too  far  from  the  customs,  prejudices,  and  domestic  opinions 
of  their  native  peasantry — none  of  which  can  be  properly  known  without 
mingling  with  them.  To  my  own  knowledge,  however,  it  proceeds  in  a 
great  measure  from  education.  And  here  I would  beg  leave  to  point 
out  an  omission  of  which  the  several  boards  of  education  have  been 
guilty,  and  which,  I believe,  no  one  but  myself  has  been  sufficiently 
acute  and  philosophical  to  ascertain,  as  forming  a sine  qua  non  in  the 
national  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irishmen.  . . . 

“ A species  of  ambition  prevails  in  the  Green  Isle,  not  known  in  any 
other  country.”  (We  doubt  whether  our  author  is  correct  in  asserting 
that  this  species  of  ambition  is  so  exclusively  peculiar  to  Ireland.)  “ It 
is  an  ambition  of  about  three  miles  by  four  in  extent,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  parish  in  which  the  subject  of  it  may  reside. 
It  puts  itself  forth  early  in  the  character,  and  a hardy  perennial  it  is.  In 
my  own  case,  its  first  developement  was  noticed  in  the  hedge-school 
which  I attended.  I had  not  been  long  there,  till  I was  forced  to  declare 
myself  either  for  the  Caseys  or  the  Murphys,  two  tiny  factions,  that  had 
split  the  school  between  them.  The  day  on  which  the  ceremony  of  my 
declaration  took  place  was  a solemn  one.  After  school  we  all  went  to 
the  bottom  of  a deep  valley,  a short  distance  from  the  school  house : up 
to  the  moment  of  our  assembling  there,  I had  not  taken  my  stand  under 
either  banner ; that  of  the  Caseys  was  a sod  of  turf,  stuck  on  the  end  of 
a broken  fishing  rod — the  eagle  of  the  Murphys  was  a Cork  red  potato, 

hoisted  in  the  same  manner When  we  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 

glen,  the  Murphys  and  the  Caseys,  including  their  respective  followers, 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  a long  line,  which  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers  with  the  but-end  of  one  of  the  standards. 
Exactly  on  this  line  was  I placed.  The  word  was  then  put  to  me  in 
full  form — ‘ Whether  will  you  side  with  the  dacent  Caseys,  or  the 
blackguard  Murphys  V ‘ Whether  will  you  side  with  the  dacent  Murphys, 
or  the  blackguard  Caseys?’  1 The  potato  for  ever!’  said  I,  throwing  up 
my  caubeen,  and  running  over  to  the  Murphy  standard.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  were  at  it;  and  in  a short  time  the  deuce  an  eye  some  of 
us  had  to  twinkle,”  &c.  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  2.) 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  further  details  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  use  of  the  shillaly,  which  fully  justify  the 
pretensions  to  skill  in  this  article  asserted  in  his  preface,  and 
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perhaps  account  for  the  gusto  with  which  he  describes  a row. 
After  a formal  description  of  the  best  manner  ot  selecting  and 
dressing  a shillaly  secundum  artem:  he  thus  continues  : 

“Now,  this,  be  it  known,  was,  and  in  some  districts  yet  is,  an  integral 
part  of  an  Irish  peasant’s  education.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  the  population  of  the  catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  of  protestants 
and  dissenters  on  the  other,  is  nearly  equal,  I have  known  the  respective 
scholars  of  catholic  and  protestant  schools  to  challenge  each  other,  and 
meet  half-way  to  do  battle,  in  vindication  of  their  respective  creeds  ; or 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  character  of  their  respective  masters 
as  the  more  learned  man,”  &c.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  10.) 

The  species  of  education  above  mentioned  is,  it  would  seem, 
sometimes  commenced  at  a very  tender  age  under  the  paternal 
roof.  Witness  the  following  dialogue  which  Dennis  Kelly  is 
represented  as  holding  with  his  little  son. 

“ ‘ Come  here,  Lanty— come  over,  acushla,  to  your  father ! Lanty,  ma 
bouchal,  what  ’ll  do  when  you  grow  a man  V 

“ ‘ I ’ll  buy  a horse  of  my  own  to  ride  on,  daddy.’ 

“ ‘ A horse,  Lanty  ! — and  so  you  will,  ma  bouchal ; but  that ’s  not  it — 
sure  that ’s  not  what  I mane,  Lanty.  What  ’ill  you  do  to  the  Caseys'?’ 

“ ‘ Ho,  ho ! the  Caseys  ! — I ’ll  bate  the  blackguards  wid  your  black- 
thorn, daddy  !’ 

“ ‘ Ha,  ha,  ha ! — that ’s  my  stout  man — my  brave  little  sodger  ! — wus 
dha  lamh  avick  ! give  me  your  hand,  my  son: — here,  Nelly,’  he  would 
say  to  the  child’s  eldest  sister,  1 give  him  a brave  whang  of  bread,  to 
make  him  able  to  beat  the  Caseys.  Well,  Lanty,  who  more  will  you 
leather,  a-hagur  V 

“ ‘ All  the  Orangemen— I ’ll  kill  all  the  Orangemen !’  This  would 
produce  another  laugh  from  the  father,  who  would  again  kiss  and  shake 
hands  with  his  son,  for  these  early  manifestations  of  his  own  spirit.” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  26.) 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  pugnacious  habits  of  the  Irish,  when  they  consider  the 
influence  of  such  a system  of  education  on  naturally  warm  tem- 
peraments— aided,  too,  by  the  maddening  excitement  of  poteen. 
The  quarrels  between  catholic  and  protestant  may  be  accounted 
for  from  national  and  religious  animosity ; the  acts  of  violence 
committed  on  the  police,  the  tithe-proctor,  and  the  excisemen, 
proceed  from  obvious  causes ; but  the  conflicts  amongst  the 
catholics  themselves  can  be  attributed  only  to  that  passion  for 
fighting  which  is.  nurtured  in  the -bosoms  of  the  Irish,  from 
their  earliest  years,  in  the  manner  above  described.  But  we 
must  hear  our  author  again  on  this  subject:  we  select  an  extract 
in  which  he  treats  it  in  a grave  and  serious  manner.  It  may 
be  as  well  here  to  caution  our  readers — once  for  all — not  to 
extend  the  author’s  remarks  to  the  whole  Irish  people,  nor,  even, 
to  any  one  entire  class  or  party  of  the  Irish  people.  We  assure 
them,  (if,  after  what  they  have  already  read,  they  can  credit 
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such  assertion,)  that  there  are  as  peaceable  people,  and  as 
peaceful  districts,  in  Ireland,  as  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

The  passage  which  we  now  extract  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  his  brother. 

“ ‘ But,  John,’  said  I,  £ now  that  we  are  upon  that  subject,  let  me  ask 
what  really  is  the  bone  of  contention  between  Irish  factions  V 
“ ‘ I assure  you,’  he  replied,  ‘ I am  almost  as  much  at  a loss,  Toby,  to 
give  you  a satisfactory  answer,  as  if  you  asked  me  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  mountain  on  the  moon ; and  I believe  you  would  find  equal 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  their  feuds  from  the  factions  them- 
selves. I really  am  convinced  they  know  not ; nor,  if  I rightly  understand 
them,  do  they  much  care.  Their  object  is  to  fight,  and  the  turning  of  a 
straw  will  at  any  time  furnish  them  with  sufficient  grounds  for  that.  I 
do  not  think,  after  all,  that  the  enmity  between  them  is  purely  personal : 
they  do  not  hate  each  other  individually  ; but  having  originally  had  one 
quarrel  upon  some  trifling  occasion,  the  beaten  party  could  not  bear  the 
stigma  of  defeat  without  another  trial  of  strength.  Then,  if  they  succeed,  \ 
the  onus  of  retrieving  lost  credit  is  thrown  upon  the  party  that  was  for-  I 
merly  victorious.  If  they  fail  a second  time,  the  double  triumph  of  their  j 
conquerors  excites  them  to  a greater  determination  to  throw  off  the 
additional  disgrace  ; and  this  species  of  alternation  perpetuates  evil.’ 

“ 1 These  habits,  however,  familiarise  our  peasantry  to  acts  of  outrage 
and  violence — the  bad  passions  are  cultivated  and  nourished,  until 
crimes,  which  peaceable  men  look  upon  with  fear  and  horror,  lose  their 
real  magnitude  and  deformity  in  the  eyes  of  Irishmen.  I believe  this  i 
kind  of  undefined  hatred  between  either  parties  or  nations,  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatal  spirit  which  could  pervade  any  portion  of  society. 

If  you  hate  a man  for  an  obvious  and  palpable  injury,  it  is  likely  that 
when  he  cancels  that  injury  by  an  act  of  subsequent  kindness,  accom- 
panied by  an  exhibition  of  sincere  sorrow,  you  will  cease  to  look  upon 
him  as  your  enemy ; but  where  the  hatred  is  such  that,  while  feeling  it, 
you  cannot,  on  a sober  examination  of  your  heart,  account  for  it,  there 
is  little  hope  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  stifle  the  enmity  which  you 
entertain  against  him.  This,  however,  in  politics  and  religion,  is  what 
is  frequently  designated  as  principle — a word,  on  which  men,  possessing 
higher  and  greater  advantages  than  the  poor  ignorant  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land, pride  themselves.  In  sects  and  parties,  we  may  mark  its  effects 
among  all  ranks  and  nations.  I,  therefore,  seldom  wish,  Toby,  to  hear 
a man  assert  that  he  is  of  this  party  or  that,  from  principle ; for  I am 
usually  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  is  not,  in  this  case,  influenced  by 
conviction.'1  ” 

In  justice  to  poor  Paddy , we  must  place  the  following  short 
passages  in  juxtaposition  with  the  preceding  caustic  observa- 
tions on  his  character  and  habits. 

“ ‘ Did  you  run  no  risk,’  said  I,  ‘ in  going  among  Kelly’s  friends, 
whilst  they  were  under  the  influence  of  party  feeling  and  exasperated 
passion  V 

“ ‘ No,’  said  he,  £ we  had  rendered  many  of  them  acts  of  kindness,  and 
had  never  exhibited  any  spirit  but  a friendly  one  towards  them ; and 
such  individuals,  but  only  such,  might  walk  through  a crowd  of  enraged 
catholics  or  protestants,  quite  unmolested .’  ” (Vol.  ii.  p.  60.) 

“ I have  uniformly  observed,  that  when  no  religious  or  political  feel- 
ing influences  the  heart  and  principles  of  an  Irish  peasant,  he  is  singularly 
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sincere  and  faithful  in  his  attachments,  and  has  always  a bias  to  the 
generous  and  disinterested.  To  my  own  knowledge,  circumstances 
frequently  occur,  in  which  the  ebullition  of  party  spirit  is  altogether 
temporary,  subsiding  after  the  cause  that  produced  it  has  passed  away, 
and  leaving  the  kind  peasant  to  the  natural,  affectionate,  and  generous 
impulses  of  his  character.  But  poor  Paddy,  unfortunately,  is  as  com- 
bustible a material  in  politics  or  religion,  as  in  fighting — thinking  it  his 
duty  to  take  the  weak  side,  without  any  other  consideration,  than  because 
it  was  the  weak  side.” 

We  forbear  entering  into  the  details  of  the  party  fight,  which 
is  described  with  all  the  talent  and  fidelity  every  where  dis- 
played in  these  volumes.  Our  extracts  illustrative  of  the  pug- 
nacious spirit  and  habits  of  the  Irish,  may  perhaps  already  ap- 
pear too  copious  to  some  of  our  readers.  But,  as  this  part  of 
the  national  character  is,  unfortunately , very  conspicuous,  and 
as  it  is  treated  at  much  length,  and  with  much  cleverness 
and  ingenuity  by  the  author,  we  felt  obliged  to  give  it  a cor- 
respondent degree  of  notice.  We  have  been  the  more  induced 
to  do  so  from  the  consideration,  that  this  is  not  a subject  of 
mere  idle  curiosity,  but  one  of  considerable  practical  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  this  republic. 

A large  portion  of  the  emigrants  that  have,  from  time  to 
time,  arrived  in  this  country,  have  come  from  the  Green  Isle. 
With  the  exception  of  the  colony  planted  in  Maryland,  these 
Irish  emigrants  have,  until  a comparatively  recent  period,  been 
almost  exclusively  dissenters,  from  the  province  of  Ulster.  The 
religious  and  political  opinions,  and  the  habits  of  this  class  of 
persons,  are  so  much  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  these  states,  that  they  readily  and 
rapidly  amalgamate  with  it.  The  native-born  citizens  may 
criticise  the  odd  manners,  and  habits,  and  forms  of  expression, 
and  pronunciation  of  these  foreigners ; and  the  foreigners  will 
not  fail  to  observe  what  they  will  consider  similar  oddities  in 
the  people  amongst  whom  they  have  settled.  With  the  help 
of  a little  pride  and  ill-nature,  and  ignorance  of  the  world  on 
both  sides,  a feeling  of  mutual  contempt  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  generated,  and  the  emigrant  may  occasionally  be 
taught  to  feel  the  effects  of  that  odium  which  the  misfortunes 
of  Ireland,*  no  less  than  the  follies  and  vices  of  her  people,  have 
entailed  on  her  children.  But  these  minor  evils,  if  evils  they 
should  be  felt  to  be,  disappear  with  the  first  generation.  The 
children  of  these  foreigners  grow  up  like  their  neighbours,  fall 


* It  is  a great  misfortune  to  the  reputation  of  any  country,  that  the 
lower  order  of  its  population  should  be  “ hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,”  to  other  nations ; and  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  precisely  in 
this  situation  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  account  for  a large  share  of  the 
prejudices  entertained  against  her  sons. 
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insensibly  into  their  habits,  are  as  ready  to  boast  of  their  Ame- 
rican birth,  and,  sometimes,  even  more  ready  to  despise  the  poor 
Irish.  With  this  portion  of  the  Irish  emigrants,  we  take  no 
concern  at  present.  They  have  generally  shrewdness  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and,  as  regards  the  interests  of  this 
country,  they  usually  form  industrious,  enterprising,  and  or- 
derly citizens. 

But  for  some  years  past  we  have  been  subjected  to  an  extra- 
ordinary influx  of  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland.  This  has 
been  occasioned,  partly,  by  the  greater  pressure  of  poverty  in 
that  country,  and  partly  by  the  greater  facilities  afforded  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic ; for  the  extension  of  the  timber  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Canada  has  reduced  the  price  of  a 
passage  to  a mere  trifle  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  arrive  in  the  British  provinces,  find  their 
way  to  the  United  States,  some  induced  by  political  considera- 
tions, for  Paddy  generally  claims  to  be  a stanch  republican, 
some  from  the  prospect  of  obtaining  employment  in  constructing 
rail-roads,  canals,  &c.  Now,  a correct  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  people,  who  thus  spread  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  com- 
munity; and  such  information  as  the  volumes  before  us  contain, 
(a  portion  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  spread  before  our 
readers,)  may,  if  properly  employed,  serve  a more  valuable 
purpose  than  that  of  mere  amusement. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  vast  increase  of  this  class  of  our 
population  has  already  excited  a degree  of  alarm  amongst  some 
of  our  citizens.  A few  riots  in  the  large  cities,  in  which  the 
Irish  have  taken  a conspicuous  part,  and  the  rows , attended 
sometimes  with  a loss  of  life,  which  have  happened  where  they 
have  been  employed  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  public 
works,  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  this  alarm  ; as  well  as 
to  confirm  the  adage  of  the  poet, 

“ Ccelum,  non  animum,  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.” 

Now,  without  entering  at  present  upon  a regular  discussion 
of  this  interesting  subject— interesting  to  all  parties — we  would 
caution  our  fellow-citizens  against  the  indulgence  of  unneces- 
sary apprehension  from  this  quarter.  Unreasonable  alarm 
sometimes  leads  to  a course  of  conduct  that  tends  directly  to 
produce  the  evil  anticipated.  And  in  no  case  is  this  more  likely 
to  happen  than  in  the  present  one.  If  our  apprehension  (an 
apprehension,  we  trust,  altogether  unfounded)  of  the  evils  which 
may  result  to  our  political  institutions,  morals,  &c.,  from  this 
class  of  persons,  should  lead  us  to  treat  them  with  distrust,  and 
suspicion,  and  contumely,  we  may  become  the  instruments  our- 
selves of  bringing  about  the  very  evils  which  we  dread. 
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In  order  to  put  us  in  a proper  temper  of  mind  to  perform 
our  duty  to  this  portion  of  our  population,  let  us  consider  the 
advantages  which  the  country  reaps  from  their  exertions. 
These,  we  think,  are  not  properly  appreciated  by  some  of  our 
citizens.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  the  vast  public  improve- 
ments which  have  been  begun,  and  many  of  them  completed 
within  the  last  sixteen  years  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  extraordinary  influx  of  Irish  labourers  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  same  period  ? Certainly,  not  without 
withdrawing  a large  portion  of  the  active  industry  of  the  country 
from  profitable  pursuits  ; and  that  by  such  an  increase  of  wages, 
as  must  have  greatly  enlarged  the  amount  expended  on  these 
works.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  all 
the  lower  class  of  the  Irish  male  and  female  from  the  large 
northern  cities  ? It  would  be,  we  suspect,  to  abridge  our  do- 
mestic comforts,  and  our  city  improvements  and  accommoda- 
tions, much  more  than  we  might  at  first  sight  conceive.  We 
could,  we  grant,  dispense  with  the  services  of  this  portion  of 
the  community  without  any  injury  to  good  order,  or  to  public 
morals  ; but  we  must,  in  that  case,  he  contented  to  live  without 
domestics,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  fewer  public  improve- 
ments, and  with  a much  slower  accumulation  of  wealth.  Whe- 
ther a very  rapid  developement  of  their  national  resources  is 
conducive  to  the  highest  happiness  of  a people,  zee  will  not  de- 
cide ; but  it  becomes  those  who  entertain  no  doubts  on  this 
subject,  to  act  consistently  with  their  own  views,  by  treating 
with  kindness  those  whose  toil  and  sweat  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  promotion  of  their  favourite  purpose. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices of  this  class  of  emigrants,  when  once  we  have  received 
them  upon  our  shores  it  is  our  undoubted  interest,  as  well  as 
our  duty,  to  treat  them  in  a conciliatory  manner.  They  arrive 
here  with  the  most  favourable  impressions  of  the  country  and 
its  institutions — with  the  best  feelings  towards  our  citizens. 
Let  these  feelings  he  met  by  a correspondent  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, and  we  may  be  assured  of  gaining  a deep  interest  in  their 
affections,  for,  as  our  author  again  and  again  asserts,  and  as  all 
persons  of  candour  who  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them  testify,  they  are  a warm-hearted  and  generous  race. 
A long  and  a painful — a disgusting — trial  has  been  made  in  their 
native  country  of  the  influence  which  harsh  and  insolent  treat- 
ment can  produce  upon  them.  We  see  the  results — they  are 
such  as  to  induce  us,  if  we  are  wise,  to  pursue  a different 
course. 

This  class  of  the  Irish  emigrants  cannot  be  expected  to 
amalgamate  so  readily  with  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
as  that  which  we  first  noticed.  Their  manners,  habits,  tern- 
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peraments,  and,  more  especially,  their  religion , present  a very 
serious  obstacle  to  a speedy  and  intimate  incorporation  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Now,  this  we  admit  to  be  an  evil. 
Minor  differences  of  opinion  upon  either  religious  or  political 
subjects,  are,  we  think,  not  unfavourable  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation ; nay  more,  we  think  them  highly  favourable  to  the 
purity  both  of  religious  and  political  institutions.  But  an  im- 
portant difference  of  religious  faith — such  as  present  obstacles 
to  intermarriage  between  the  opposite  sects,  except  at  the  risk 
of  sacrificing  domestic  happiness — such  as  leads  to  uncharita- 
ble conclusions  as  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  those  who  con- 
scientiously adopt  the  contrary  creed — tends  in  fact  to  make 
of  one  nation  two  separate  and  distinct  people,  and  has  proved 
in  other  countries,  besides  Ireland,  a most  dangerous  element 
of  civil  strife.  Whether  religious  dissensions  may  not,  at 
some  future  period,  prove  an  element  of  fierce  civil  discord  in 
this  republic,  we  do  not  pretend  to  predict.  We  think  that  they 
cannot , till  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  forgotten.  But,  at 
all  events,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
likely  to  result  in  this  country  from  this  cause  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Ireland.  There  a difference  of  religion  has  consti- 
tuted only  one  of  many  elements  of  discord  ; and  persecution 
and  intolerance,  originating  in  purely  selfish  and  secular  mo- 
tives, have  generally  put  this  element  in  operation,  and  are  ac- 
countable for  a very  large  share  of  the  evils  which  it  has 
occasioned.  In  Prussia,  and  in  several  of  the  German  states, 
(to  which  England  and  the  Protestant  Ascendency  party  in 
Ireland  might  look  with  great  advantage  for  a lesson  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  the  proper  management  of  discordant  sects,)  the 
same  difference  of  religion  produces  no  such  dire  results ; and, 
to  mention  an  instance  still  more  in  point,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, of  whom  a large  number  are  descended  from  settlers  who 
were  both  Irish  and  catholic,  are  as  peaceable,  perhaps,  as  any 
of  their  neighbours,  and  collisions  on  religious  subjects  as 
little  threaten  to  disturb  their  harmony  as  that  of  any  other 
citizens  of  the  Union.  The  colony  of  Maryland  also  set  an 
example  of  religious  toleration,  when  religious  toleration  was 
very  rare — a circumstance  deserving  of  honourable  notice. 

Taking  past  experience  for  our  guide,  we  think  no  perma- 
nent political*  evil,  of  any  large  amount,  is  likely  to  result  from 
the  great  number  of  catholics  that  have  sought  an  asylum  on 
our  shores,  except  through  our  oivn  mismanagement,  and  dere- 
liction of  the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  of  our  institutions.  If 

* The  immoral  influence  of  their  example  on  the  other  citizens,  we 
believe,  will  be  little  or  nothing.  They  must  rise  much  higher  in  the 
public  estimation  before  they  shall  be  thought  worthy  to  be  imitated. 
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we  do  not  alienate  their  affections,  and  compel  them,  by  un- 
kindness and  insult,  to  cultivate  separate  interests  and  feelings 
— to  seek  an  indemnity  for  the  cold  treatment  of  their  fellow 
citizens  by  cherishing  a clannish  spirit  among  themselves,  they 
will  soon  become  assimilated  to  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion— at  least,  in  every  thing  except  religion. 

The  circumstance  that  so  many  of  these  emigrants  are  col- 
lected together  on  the  public  works  is,  for  the  present,  unpro- 
pitious  to  this  assimilation,  as  well  as  unfavourable,  in  many 
respects,  to  their  moral  character  and  reputation.  It  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  more  depraved  to  corrupt  the  better  disposed 
portion  of  them,  increases  the  temptations  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  (the  bane  of  Irishmen,)  leads  to  more  frequent 
quarrels  amongst  themselves,  and  sometimes  to  serious  collisions 
with  their  fellow  citizens.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  means  of 
effectually  remedying  these  evils,  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
assemble  large  bodies  of  labourers  for  the  construction  of  ex- 
tensive works.  But  they  may,  we  think,  be  mitigated  by  judi- 
cious management.  And  when  we  recommend  kind  treatment, 
(as  we  have  done  above,)  as  a part  of  this  judicious  manage- 
ment, let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
making  any  very  extraordinary  benevolent  efforts  in  behalf  of 
these  people ; (though  such  efforts  we  do  not,  of  course,  dis- 
countenance, but  our  present  demands  are  more  limited  ;)  of 
exercising  towards  them  an  excessive  indulgence,  or  any  de- 
gree of  blind  favour  irrespective  of  their  merits  or  demerits, 
for  this  would  certainly  injure  them.  All  that  we  mean  is, 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  they  are  recognised  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  as  citizens,  or  intended  citizens,  of  this 
republic ; that  they  be  not  reminded  at  every  step  that  they  are 
aliens , and  of  a degraded  caste ; and  that  nothing  be  done  to 
occasion  in  their  breasts  the  slightest  suspicion  that  justice  is 
not  dealt  to  them  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

These  means,  we  think,  will  go  far  towards  preventing  col- 
lisions between  them  and  the  native  citizens  ; and  the  influence 
of  the  good  example  exhibited  in  the  peaceful  demeanour  of 
their  neighbours,  who,  by  pursuing  the  course  above  recom- 
mended, will  have  secured  their  esteem  and  respect,  will  do 
much  to  prevent  quarrels  amongst  themselves.  But  if,  after  all 
this,  they  should  at  any  time  exhibit  a propensity  to  turbulence 
and  disorder,  let  the  firmest  means  be  employed  to  coerce  it. 
Let  rowing  and  rioting  be  suppressed  promptly,  and  at  all  ha- 
zards. Our  institutions  are  not  suited  to  encounter  the  shocks 
to  which  the  Anglo-Irish  government — supported  by  thirty 
thousand  bayonets — is  from  time  to  time  exposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  they  can  never,  without  mismanagement , 
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excite  that  alarming  species  of  disaffection  which  would  occa- 
sion such  shocks. 

Before  we  drop  this  subject,  we  have  another  remark  to 
make,  which  our  statesmen  would  do  well  to  consider.  It  is, 
that  it  is  highly  inexpedient  for  the  best  interests  of  this  repub- 
lic, and  of  the  Irish  themselves,  to  use  any  means  to  induce 
them  to  take  an  over  zealous  part,  or  to  act  en  masse,  in  our 
political  struggles.  Attempts  of  this  kind  tend  to  perpetuate 
national  feelings  amongst  them — to  keep  them  together  (greatly 
as  we  conceive  to  their  own  prejudice)  in  one  compact  body, 
that  they  may  retain  a preponderating  influence  at  the  elec- 
tions ; they  incur  for  them  the  dislike  and  ill-will  of  the  party 
which  they  happen  to  oppose  ; and,  finally,  (to  omit  the  many 
evils  which  may  possibly  hereafter  result  from  thus  imprudently 
fostering  up  a little  imperium  in  imperio ,)  they  encourage  a con- 
tinuance in  their  old  habits  of  drinking  and  fighting — their 
most  degrading,  their  most  easily  besetting  vices. 

But  to  return  to  our  author  : there  are  two  other  tales  in  his 
first  series,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  notice ; “ The 
Hedge  School”  and  “ The  Station.”  The  first  is  illustrative  of 
the  state  of  education  among  the  Irish,  the  latter  of  their  supersti- 
tion, and  of  the  ascendency  which  their  clergy  have  obtained 
over  them.  In  noticing  the  “ Hedge  School,”  we  had  intended 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  present  ignorance 
of  the  Irish  ; but  our  notice  of  the  contents  of  other  parts  of 
these  volumes  has  been  so  extended,  that  we  must,  for  the  pre- 
sent, omit  this  very  important  subject.  We  only  observe,  that 
much  of  the  blame  of  this  ignorance  belongs  to  those  who 
directed  the  destinies  of  the  Irish  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  At  that  period  education  was  not  only  discou- 
raged among  the  catholic  Irish,  hut,  (making  proper  allowance 
for  the  force  of  religious  prejudice,)  in  fact,  prohibited.  By 
the  penal  statutes  all  catholic  instructers  were  proscribed.  At 
the  same  time  that  rewards  were  offered  for  the  detection  of 
priests,  similar  ones  were  also  offered  for  the  detection  of  popish 
schoolmasters.  And  even  now,  when  the  government  appear 
desirous  of  atoning  for  the  errors  of  those  who  preceded  them, 
by  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  catholic  pea- 
santry, we  are  sorry  to  find  that  they  have  to  encounter  so 
much  prejudice  and  so  much  shameful  opposition  from  the 
protestant  population  of  Ireland. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  pass  in  review  any  of  the  tales  of 
our  author’s  second  series,  though  we  like  some  of  them  even 
better  than  those  of  the  first  series.  “ The  Poor  Scholar,”  in 
particular,  is  with  us  the  favourite  story  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion. It  is  calculated  to  give  more  pleasing  impressions  of  the 
Irish  character,  than  any  of  the  other  tales.  Even  the  catholic 
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curate,  Mr.  O’Brien,  (our  author  does  not  generally  exhibit  the 
catholic  clergy  in  a very  amiable  point  of  view,)  is  described 
as  a sensible,  virtuous,  humane,  and  liberal  man,  very  different 
from  the  Father  Neddy  Deleerys  and  the  Father  Corrigans  of 
the  former  tales.  If  such  characters  as  O’Brien  abounded  in 
the  catholic  church  of  Ireland,  we  might  anticipate  an  exten- 
sive and  important  reformation  to  originate  in  its  own  bosom; 
the  only  quarter,  we  fear,  from  which  we  can  expect  such  a 
measure  to  commence  at  present  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  success. 

We  have  not  as  yet  given  any  specimen  of  our  author’s 
powers  of  describing  the  mute  scenes  of  nature.  We  now  se- 
lect one  from  “ The  Party  Fight  and  Funeral,”  which,  we  are 
assured,  will  gratify  our  readers  ; and  so  bid  adieu,  with  reluc- 
tance, to  a writer  from  whose  pages  we  have  received  much 
pleasure,  and  whom  we  hope  we  have  not  now  met  for  the  last 
time. 

“ I now  had  advanced  half  way  into  the  valley,  and  all  about  me  was 
dark  and  still : the  moonlight  was  not  nearer  than  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  I was  descending ; and  I often  turned  round  to  look  upon  it,  so 
silvery  and  so  beautiful  it  appeared  at  a distance.  Sometimes  I stood 
for  a few  moments  admiring  its  effects,  and  contemplating  the  dark 
mountains  as  they  stood  out  against  the  firmament,  then  kindled  into 
magnificent  grandeur  by  the  myriads  of  stars  that  glowed  in  its  expanse. 
There  was  perfect  silence  and  solitude  around  me  ; and  as  I stood  alone 
in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  mountains,  I felt  the  impressiveness  of  the 
situation  gradually  supersede  my  terrors.  A sublime  sense  of  religious 
awe  descended  on  me  : my  soul  kindled  into  a glow  of  solemn  and  ele- 
vated devotion,  which  gave  me  a more  intense  perception  of  the  presence 
of  God  than  I had  ever  before  experienced.  ‘ How  sacred — how  awful,’ 
thought  I,  ‘ is  this  place! — how  impressive  is  this  hour! — surely  I feel 
myself  at  the  footstool  of  God  ! The  voice  of  worship  is  in  this  deep, 
soul-thrilling  silence,  and  the  tongue  of  praise  speaks,  as  it  were,  from 
the  very  solitude  of  the  mountains !’  I then  thought  of  him  who  went 
up  into  a mountain-top  to  pray,  and  felt  the  majesty  of  those  admirable 
descriptions  of  the  Almighty,  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  blend  in  de- 
lightful harmony  with  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, that  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  ‘ Here,’  said  I,  ‘ do  I 
feel  that  I am  indeed  immortal,  and  destined  for  scenes  of  a more  ex- 
alted and  comprehensive  existence.’  ” 
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Art.  VII. — Act  to  abolish  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  and  to  punish 

Fraudulent  Debtors.  New  York  Pamphlet  Laws.  Session — 

1830,  31. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  made  a stride  towards  innova- 
tion, in  the  system  of  law  common  to  most  of  the  states  of  this 
Union,  to  which  all  former  attempts  at  improvement  in  its 
principles  or  practice  must  seem  trilling.  The  nature  of  the 
change  thus  introduced — its  influence  upon  the  interests  and 
habits  of  society,  must  bespeak  a general  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  an  experiment  so  bold.  To  those  who  reflect,  that, 
though  divided  into  separate  governments,  we  are  yet  but  one 
people,  and  that  though  laws  are  bounded  in  their  operation  by 
state  territory,  yet  that  public  sentiment,  unrestricted  by  any 
such  limits,  in  reaching  from  one  point  to  another,  travels  but 
through  one  and  the  same  community— the  subject  must  seem 
important  even  out  of  the  state  it  more  directly  concerns.  For 
these  reasons  we  have  deemed  it  one  of  general  interest,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  general  attention. 

It  is  said  that  abolishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  cases 
of  contract,  though  it  have  all  the  gloss  of  novelty  for  us,  is,  in 
fact,  but  restoring  the  law  to  the  shape  it  wore  in  England 
centuries  ago.  The  fact  is  true,  but  the  inferences  drawn  from 
it  are  more  questionable.  At  common  law  the  defendant  was 
not  liable  to  be  arrested  on  mesne  process,  for  civil  injuries  un- 
accompanied by  force.  The  nature  of  ancient  process  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated : The  defendant  was  summoned  to  appear 
in  court  at  the  return  of  the  original  writ ; if  he  disobeyed,  the 
sheriff1  was  commanded  to  attach  him  by  taking  certain  of  his 
goods,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  still  did  not  appear,  or  by  making 
him  find  sureties  to  be  amerced  in  the  like  case.  If  he  still 
continued  obstinate  in  default,  the  sheriff-  was  again  commanded 
by  a writ,  termed  a distress  infinite,  to  distrain  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  continually  afterwards,  by  seizing  his  goods  and 
the  profits  of  his  lands,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  And  if  he 
still  held  out,  there  remained,  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit,  no 
further  legal  mode  of  forcing  the  defendant  to  appear  to  enable 
him  to  establish  his  demand,  in  a court  of  justice.  From  this 
it  has  been  inferred,  that,  in  a former  age,  the  law  of  England 
was  more  tender  of  personal  rights  than  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  the  gradual  confiscation  of  the  defendant’s  property,  unli- 
mited by  the  amount  of  the  debt,  however  small,  and  unaffected 
by  the  nature  of  the  claim,  however  groundless,  was  the  remedy 
put  into  the  creditor’s  hands,  instead  of  a temporary  infringement 
of  his  liberty,  which  is  now  the  substitute  for  it. 
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But  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
disadvantageous  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past.  The 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  broad  contrast  between 
feudal  institutions  and  society  as  it  now  exists.  In  those  days 
when  civil  liberty  was  a thing  unknown — when  every  villain 
had  his  master,  every  vassal  his  lord,  and  every  lord  his  para- 
mount chief — it  was  a legal  principle,  no  doubt  important,  that, 
except  in  certain  cases,  no  one  should  be  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  tenant.  The  allegation  of  a broken  contract  was 
held  an  insufficient  reason  for  imprisonment  of  a man’s  person, 
and  thus,  under  pretence  of  forcing  him  to  do  right,  subjecting 
his  superior  to  loss  and  inconvenience.  It  was  the  policy  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  society,  and  not  a tenderness  to  the  rights  of 
individuals,  which  shielded  the  debtor  from  imprisonment. 
Property,  too,  in  those  days  consisted  almost  entirely  in  land, 
and  the  profits  of  its  tillage.  The  one  was  always  a present 
security  for  the  creditor,  and  the  other,  in  an  age  in  which  bar- 
ter was  better  known  than  trade,  probably  afforded  a surer  and 
shorter  means  of  enforcing  payment  of  a debt  than  restraint 
of  the  person.  We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  plaintiff 
deemed  the  remedy  which  the  law  held  out  to  him,  and  that  it 
in  fact  was,  a higher  and  more  valuable  one  than  could  have 
been  any  right  to  imprison  his  debtor.  But  mark,  when  pro- 
perty began  to  assume  new  forms,  less  permanent  and  less  ap- 
proachable, how  soon  this  remedy  was  found  to  be  ineffectual, 
and  the  necessity  was  felt  for  making  the  person  of  the  debtor 
a hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  And  this  change 
strikes  us,  too,  in  passing  from  a barbarous  age  to  one  more 
enlightened,  when  the  spirit  of  society  was  awakening  to  the 
better  interpretation  of  natural  rights,  and  the  bolder  enjoyment 
of  social  freedom.  Arrest  of  the  person  was  authorised,  in 
action  of  account,  by  the  statute  Westrn.  2,  13  Ed.  I.,  c.  11  ; 
in  actions  of  debt  and  detinue,  by  statute  25  Ed.  III.,  c.  17 ; 
and  in  all  actions  on  the  - case,  by  statute  19  Henry  VII.,  c.  9. 

All  agree  that  imprisonment  operates  as  a punishment,  and 
it  is  said  that  debt  is  not  of  itself  a crime.  Hence  it  is  argued, 
that  the  question  of  fraud,  and  not  debt,  should  govern  the  pro- 
cess against  the  person.  This  reasoning  is  ingenious,  but 
hardly  conclusive.  It  may  be  answered  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  stands  on  an  assumption  not  entirely  warranted  by  all  we 
know  of  human  nature,  and  all  we  observe  in  our  daily  inter- 
course with  the  world.  Should  we  undertake  to  analyse  the 
cases  within  our  own  knowledge,  it  is  highly  probable  we 
should  be  forced  to  admit,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
where  payment  is  refused,  debt  is  a crime.  That  a man  who 
is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  inflicts  an  injury  upon  those  he  owes, 
will  not  perhaps  be  questioned.  This  injury  is  one  far  more 
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extensive  in  its  consequences  than  that  flowing  from  crimes  so 
called.  Want  of  punctuality  in  one  cripples  the  means  of  an* 
other,  and  embarrasses  the  payments  of  a third : and  thus  the 
default  of  the  first  delinquent  is  very  likely  to  involve  the  de- 
linquency of  others.  In  estimating  the  extent  of  his  demerits, 
have  we  not  a right  to  discriminate  between  the  results  of  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  effects  of  misfortune?  If  the  inability 
to  pay  his  debts  has  been  produced  by  his  own  fault,  may  it  not, 
having  regard  to  the  injury  it  entails  upon  others,  be  justly  i 
termed  criminal? 

We  would  not  deny,  that  there  are  still  numerous  instances 
where  there  may  be  less  criminality  than  misfortune.  We  only 
wish  to  narrow  the  complaint  made  on  behalf  of  the  debtor  to 
the  smallest  possible  ground.  And  for  this  purpose  we  avow 
the  opinion,  that  if  dishonesty  is  worthy  of  punishment,  so 
are  imprudence  and  extravagance  entitled  to  a penalty.  And 
if  the  debtor  who  refuses  to  pay,  not  because  he  is  unable  to  do  i 
so,  will  not  be  allowed  to  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  law, 
no  greater  privilege  can  be  claimed  by  one  whose  inability  has 
been  brought  about  by  his  own  folly  or  wickedness. 

But,  though  debt  unaccompanied  by  fraud  may  not  involve 
any  high  degree  of  moral  guilt,  and  is  not  enrolled  in  any  known 
code  of  crime,  yet  when  viewed  in  its  influence  upon  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  our  neighbour,  it  well  deserves  to  be  so.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light  it  amounts  to  a wrong  against  which 
society  has  the  same  natural  right  of  self-protection,  as  against 
crimes  involving  more  depravity  in  the  criminal,  but  far  less 
extensive  injury  to  the  community.  It  is,  therefore,  a fallacy 
in  argument  to  assume  that  society  has  only  a right  to  punish 
where  it  has  first  defined  crime.  If  the  measures  it  adopts  as  ne- 
cessary for  self-defence  against  admitted  injuries,  do  operate  as 
a punishment  to  individuals,  the  question  of  expediency  may 
occur,  but  never  that  of  right.  Arrest  for  debt  is  not  provided  as 
a mode  of  punishment  to  the  debtor,  but  as  a means  of  justice 
to  the  creditor.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  end  in  view  can  be  attained,  not  only  does  it  not  con- 
travene any  principle  of  natural  justice,  or  any  branch  of  social 
rights,  but  the  question  of  its  expediency  is  equally  settled. 

A better  argument  against  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  one 
more  likely  to  arrest  our  attention,  consists  of  the  complaint 
which  is  made  of  its  inhumanity.  Imprisonment  for  debt  in  this 
country  (and  the  case  is  the  same  in  England  at  the  present  day) 
may  be  said  to  exist  only  at  the  first  stage  of  the  suit,  or  on  mesne 
process,  as  it  is  called,  in  distinction  to  that  termed  final , which 
issues  after  judgment  obtained.  For  the  system  of  insolvent  laws, 
common  we  believe  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  has  long  since 
virtually  abolished  every  thing  like  imprisonment  on  execution. 
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These  provisions,  it  is  true,  differ  in  different  states  ; in  some 
more  free,  and  in  others  more  rigid,  but  thus  far  similar  in 
effect  as  to  warrant  us  in  stating  the  general  principle,  that  no 
man  is  liable  to  imprisonment  after  judgment,  who  is  without 
property  to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  has  chosen  to  surrender 
what  he  may  have  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  here,  however,  that  we  meet  the  complaint  alluded 
to  ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the  arrest  of  the  defendant’s  person  at 
the  commencement  of  a suit  to  which  the  charge  of  inhu- 
manity attaches.  And  to  test  the  justice  of  the  charge,  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  familiar  operation  of  the  system — still 
keeping  in  view  that  any  practical  hardships  which  may  ap- 
pear to  flow  from  it,  forms  no  argument  against  the  right  of 
society  to  establish  such  a system,  but  only  a reason  which,  in 
a humane  and  enlightened  age,  has  force  upon  the  question  of 
expediency : and  even  here  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  se- 
verity with  which  it  bears  upon  individuals  is  the  necessary 
price  paid  for  the  support  of  good  faith  in  the  community,  and 
the  security  of  the  rights  of  property. 

The  system  of  bail  is  almost  as  ancient  as  imprisonment 
itself,  and  hardly  were  jails  erected  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
person,  before  suretyship  was  devised  to  circumscribe  their 
utility.  In  most  criminal,  and  in  all  civil  cases,  where  the  law 
of  England  allows  arrest  of  the  person,  it  grants  the  defendant 
the  alternative  of  giving  security  for  his  appearance.  In  this 
country  it  is  a principle  prevailing  in  most  of  our  state  con- 
stitutions, that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required.  With  this 
additional  safeguard  no  debtor  can  find  himself  immured  in  a 
prison,  against  his  will,  who  has  friends  to  be  pledges  for  his 
appearance,  or  character  enough  to  induce  any  one  to  serve 
him  in  this  capacity  for  his  occasion.  The  law  assumes  that 
no  honest  man  can  stand  so  insulated  in  the  community  as  to 
want  a friend  willing  to  sign  a bond — not  that  he  will  pay  the 
debt,  for  that  may  be  out  of  his  power — not  that  lie  will  act 
honestly  by  his  creditors,  for  human  frailty  might  make  even 
that  dangerous — but  that  his  person  shall  appear  when  called 
for.  But  the  debt  may  be  so  large  as  to  exceed  the  substance 
of  his  friends.  This  is  to  suppose  an  improbable  case,  and  one 
hardly  of  possible  occurrence : for,  though  a rich  man  be 
largely  indebted,  a beggar  is  never  very  likely  to  owe  millions. 
In  other  words,  a man’s  debts  generally  bear  a relation  to  the 
extent  of  his  means,  present  or  past ; and  as  we  all  walk  the 
level  in  life  appropriate  to  our  fortunes,  and  not  to  our  merits, 
his  natural  associates  will  be  men  of  like  fortune  with  himself, 
and  it  is  amongst  these  that  he  is  to  find  his  friends.  Suppose, 
however,  that  his  friends  cannot  so  far  depend  upon  him  as  to 
entangle  themselves  in  his  fate  ! Here,  then,  may  arise  a case 
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of  hardship.  But  it  is  at  the  very  place  where  we  stop  to  ad- 
mire a well  merited  advantage  on  the  side  of  good  character, 
and  a salutary  punishment  for  the  want  of  it. 

But  let  us  understand  what  it  is  that  constitutes  inhumanity 
in  a law.  To  make  a law  inhuman,  its  consequences  must  be 
severely  painful.  The  penalty,  too,  must  be  disproportioned 
to  the  offence  : or  the  object  of  the  law  not  one  laudable  or 
necessary  in  itself.  For,  as  human  laws  must  keep  an  even 
march  with  the  wants  of  society,  a penalty,  however  severe, 
cannot,  without  some  of  these  circumstances  to  render  it  unjust, 
be  properly  called  cruel,  nor  the  law  which  inflicts  it  inhuman. 
Thus  the  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  John  against  the 
Jews,  under  the  sanction  of  which  it  is  related  that  a certain 
Jew,  who  had  a tooth  pulled  out  every  day  for  seven  days  suc- 
cessively, at  last  consented  to  ransom  the  eighth  for  ten  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver.  The  law  of  Henry  the  Second,  which 
condemned  a woman  to  death  who  lost  her  child  in  case  she 
had  not  made  known  her  pregnancy  to  the  magistrate.  A law 
published  at  Cadiz  about  a century  ago,  during  a war  between 
England  and  Spain,  which  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the 
rack  all  persons  who  should  bring  English  goods  into  Spain, 
or  carry  Spanish  goods  into  England.  And  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  permitted  the  creditor  to  cut  his  insolvent 
debtor  into  pieces.  In  all  these  we  perceive  at  the  first  blush, 
features  of  inexcusable  cruelty.  But  an  interruption  of  a man’s 
ease,  an  interference  with  his  comfort,  or  a tax  upon  his  con- 
venience, is  not  a severely  painful  punishment,  nor  in  this 
case  an  excessive  penalty  enforced  by  an  unjust  law.  And 
these  may  be  stated  to  be  the  extremest  limits  of  suffering  to 
which  a debtor,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  bail  when  ar- 
rested, can  ever  be  subjected.  But  where  the  debtor  is  obliged, 
for  want  of  security  for  his  appearance,  for  a few  days  or  a few 
weeks  to  be  put  into  confinement — neither  here  is  the  punish- 
ment disproportioned  to  the  offence — nor  the  imprisonment, 
not  being  a penalty  for  crime  but  merely  a civil  remedy,  to  the 
object  which  the  law  has  in  view  that  authorises  it. 

This  charge  of  inhumanity  against  imprisonment  for  debt 
we  believe  to  be  unsupported  by  the  general  experience  of  the 
community  ; the  cry  of  imprisoned  debtors  has  not  hitherto 
made  as  deep  an  impression  upon  public  sympathy,  as  the 
complaints  of  defrauded  creditors.  A system  which  only  de- 
mands of  the  debtor  security  for  his  appearance,  and  in  default 
of  that  subjects  his  person  to  restraint  for  the  short  time  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  insolvent  laws,  by 
which  he  is  to  be  discharged  from  the  imprisonment,  and,  in 
some  cases,  from  the  debt  too,  presents  to  our  view  no  features 
of  cruelty : those  who  prefer  this  charge,  blunder  in  their  view 
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of  cause  and  effect.  The  consequences  for  which  the  debtor 
is  to  blame,  or  the  debtor’s  own  culpability,  are  illogically  attri- 
buted to  a law  which  authorises  imprisonment  of  the  person. 
Distress  exists  in  many  instances,  but  it  flows  from  the  hand  of 
misfortune,  and  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  to  a law  which  is 
an  essential  safeguard  to  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  not 
a weapon  of  destruction.  Let  but  men  be  thoroughly  honest, 
and  we  defy  the  law  to  hurt  them.  But  as  their  interest  or 
their  virtue  leans  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  law  has  a diffi- 
cult task  to  perform  in  employing  that  just  degree  of  severity 
which  shall  suffice  to  keep  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue  without 
unnecessary  pain  or  severity  to  themselves.  The  true  secret 
of  the  complaint  made,  we,  however,  believe  remains  yet  to  be 
told.  The  inhumanity  lies  in  enforcing  payment  of  the  debt 
at  all,  not  in  the  remedy  employed  to  attain  this  end.  The 
embarrassed  debtor  finds  it  hard  to  diminish  his  own,  or  the 
comforts  of  his  family,  or  to  surrender  to-day  what  is  to  buy 
food  for  to-morrow.  Virtue  once  become  difficult,  his  conscience 
begins  to  yield  ; but  the  law,  knowing  not  to  shift  its  standard 
according  to  circumstances,  still  persists  in  prompting  him  to 
his  duty  ; — thus,  comparing  its  requirements  with  his  own  de- 
clining sense  of  justice,  the  necessity  of  satisfying  it,  in  fact, 
becomes  and  is  felt  to  be  a cruel  one.  But  release  him  from 
the  debt,  and  how  wonderful  would  his  capacity  for  suffering 
be  increased — how  willingly  would  he  undergo  much  more 
pain  without  a murmur. 

But  if  it  is  to  be  a question  of  inhumanity,  it  would  be  but 
a short-sighted  view  of  the  subject  to  look  at  the  debtor  only. 
The  creditor  has  much  to  say  upon  the  same  topic  ; and  in 
case  of  antagonist  claims  upon  our  commiseration,  it  might  be 
that  regular  meals  inside  of  a prison  would  weigh  little  against 
starvation  without.  Setting  aside  the  gross  desertion  of  jus- 
tice, which  of  itself  would  be  likely  to  bring  down  the  severest 
punishment  on  the  community — the  undermining  its  morals 
and  prosperity,  which  must  result  from  destroying  the  remedy 
for  debt,  or  impairing  it  so  far  as  to  render  it  ineffectual, — 
and  viewing  it  merely  with  an  eye  to  individual  interest  and 
personal  suffering, — the  distress  that  would  ensue  from  not  en- 
forcing payment  of  debts  outweighs  a hundred  fold  the  pains, 
imaginary  or  real,  of  any  remedy  used  for  this  purpose. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  termed  the  relic  of  a barba- 
rous age.  We  have  shown  that  in  a barbarous  age  it  did  not 
exist.  As  communities  advance  towards  civilisation,  or  in 
nations  which  have  reached  to  eminence  in  arts  and  wealth, 
the  laws  protecting  property  are  more  numerous,  their  scrutiny 
more  keen,  and  their  justice  more  exact.  In  a barbarous  age 
imprisonment  for  debt  would  seem  a preposterous  remedy  for 
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a trifling  wrong.  The  only  rights  that  are  valued,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  person ; the  only  wrongs  that  are  feared 
are  personal  ones  : hence  we  can  easily  imagine  why,  in  such 
a state  of  society,  personal  liberty  should  be  highly  esteemed, 
and  a wrong  which  only  affects  the  individual  in  his  property 
lightly  appreciated.  But,  Avith  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
community,  comes  a proportionate  extension  of  rights  and 
wrongs.  The  rights  of  property  become,  in  the  view  of  the 
public,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  probably  so  too  in  the 
estimation  of  the  citizen  : for,  so  far  as  his  person  is  concerned, 
nature  has  given  him  a measurable  power  of  defence  ; but,  as 
to  his  property,  he  has  no  security,  no  protection,  no  remedy, 
but  Avhat  the  laAv  chooses  to  alloAv  him.  Severity  in  the  laws 
affecting  debtors  is  not  tlie  mark  of  a rude  age,  but  the  surer 
indication  of  advance  in  wealth  and  refinements.  It  is  a proof 
that  property  exists — that  an  interest  is  felt  in  its  security, 
and  that  an  object  is  duly  regarded,  which,  in  a rude  age, 
Avould  not  be  of  as  great  importance  in  fact,  and  would  not  be 
deemed  so.  The  heaviest  penalties  of  the  English  bankrupt 
larvs  have  been  affixed  within  the  last  century.  Within  this 
period,  too,  the  number  of  actions  in  which  the  defendant  may 
be  held  to  hail,  has  been  increasing  instead  of  diminishing. 
The  code  of  commerce,  adopted  by  the  French  people  at  the 
very  acme  of  their  prosperity  and  civilisation,  has  subjected 
insolvents  to  severer  tests,  and  harsher  penalties,  than  had  ever 
before  been  known  in  that  country.  The  question,  therefore, 
is  not  Avhether  there  can  be  any  other  mode  devised  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  debtor’s  ease  and  convenience,  but  Avhether 
there  be  any  other  than  restraint  of  the  person,  at  all  competent 
to  attain  the  end  in  vieAV  Avith  the  same  certainty  and  prompt- 
ness. The  laAv  does  not  hang  up  felons  out  of  tenderness  to 
them,  but  to  protect  society  from  their  crimes.  So  the  remedy 
for  debt  is  not  provided  to  secure  the  debtor’s  comfort,  but  to 
enforce  the  creditor’s  rights.  To  consult,  then,  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  Avould  present  the  absurd  inconsistency 
of  cross  purposes,  and  a strange  incongruity  betAveen  the  object 
of  the  laAv  and  the  means  selected  to  accomplish  it. 

The  Act  “ to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  to  punish 
fraudulent  debtors,”  Avas  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
at  the  session  of  1830-31,  and  Avent  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1832. 

Section  1.  abolishes  all  imprisonment  on  civil  process  for  the 
non-payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  non-performance  of  any  con- 
tract. A subsequent  section  excepts  from  this  exemption,  offi- 
cers sued  for  official  misconduct,  professional  men  for  negligence 
or  mal-practice  in  their  profession,  and  persons  sued  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage.  But  a still  further  exception  is  made 
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of  all  cases  of  fraud,  in  which  it  is  its  policy  still  to  retain 
imprisonment  of  the  person.  The  proof  of  fraud,  and  the 
awarding  of  process,  are  regulated  by  subsequent  provisions, 
which  we  shall  presently  examine.  Putting  these  out  of  view 
for  the  moment,  let  us  examine  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  thus 
left  by  this  act,  for  the  ordinary  cases  of  debt. 

Should  a person  have  a demand  against  a citizen  of  wealth 
and  respectability  in  the  community,  bound  to  his  home  by 
ties  of  business,  the  remedy  that  remains  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law  (provided  always  that  his  suit  does  not  present  a 
motive  for  absconding  strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  incon- 
veniences of  flight)  may  prove  sufficient.  The  defendant  not 
wishing  to  absent  himself,  restraint  of  the  person  would  in  this 
case  bring  no  additional  advantage  to  the  creditor,  and  conse- 
quently the  want  of  this  power  does  not  render  the  remedy 
less  efficacious.  But  should  he  subsequently  determine,  for 
reasons  only  known  to  himself,  not  to  await  the  consequences 
of  a judgment  against  him,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the 
remedy  fails.  His  person  is  free  to  go  where  he  chooses — and 
his  property,  until  after  judgment  obtained,  may  also  be  easily 
made  to  follow  its  master.  The  interval  between  the  com- 
mencement of  a suit  and  its  arrival  at  judgment  would  afford 
him  time  to  melt  up  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  put  it 
into  a more  convenient  shape  for  easy  transportation,  or  safe 
keeping.  With  activity  inspired  by  alarm,  and  ingenuity 
quickened  by  the  importance  of  success,  he  would  indeed  be  a 
disgrace  to  humanity,  if  he  could  not  soon  put  himself  on  the 
windy  side  of  care.  It  is  true,  that  under  the  old  system,  the 
defendant’s  property  was  left  equally  untrammeled  until  after 
judgment.  But  the  difference  is  most  important.  Where  the 
defendant’s  person  is  put  under  restraint,  the  creditor  has  a 
security  for  his  honesty — in  some  cases  insufficient  it  is  true, 
but  as  good,  perhaps,  as  from  the  acknowledged  imperfection 
of  all  laws  he  can  reasonably  expect.  Before  the  defendant 
can  be  released  from  this  restraint,  he  must  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  an  insolvent  system.  This  is  a hole  too  small  to  allow 
the  defendant  to  carry  away  much  riches  on  his  back.  And 
in  the  necessity  of  escaping  in  this  way,  if  he  escape  at  all, 
does  the  debtor  find  the  strongest  inducement  to  honesty,  or  at 
least  the  strongest  arguments  against  temptations  to  dishonesty, 
and  upon  this  does  the  creditor  found  his  hope,  that  if  his 
debtor  has  property  at  all,  this  property  will  be  rendered 
available  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  But  under  a law 
which  forbids  restraint  of  the  person,  we  perceive  that  the 
defendant  is  left  free  to  dispose  of  his  property  without  any 
impediment  arising  from  actual  imprisonment  of  his  person,  or 
from  the  watchfulness  of  his  bondmen,  if  he  have  given  security 
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for  his  appearance,  or  from  the  knowledge  that  before  he  will 
be  released  he  will  be  called  upon  in  public  to  show  a clear 
conscience  and  clean  hands.  And  this,  though  the  law  (as  is 
the  case  with  this  one)  should  substitute  for  these  practical 
and  effective  safeguards  against  fraud,  the  theoretical  and 
doubtful  protection  to  the  creditor  of  rendering  the  fraudu- 
lent disposition  or  concealment  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  a crime,  and  attaching  to  it  the  ordinary  penalties  of 
crime.  In  the  one  case,  the  debtor  must  prove  the  absence  of 
fraud  as  a warrant  for  his  enlargement ; in  the  other,  the 
creditor  is  left  to  prosecute  the  fraud  against  all  its  defences, 
which  the  humanity  of  laws,  if  not  the  policy  of  society,  is 
wont  to  throw  around  criminals.  The  difference,  so  far  as 
the  effectiveness  of  the  remedy  is  concerned,  between  obliging 
the  debtor  to  show  his  own  innocence,  and  permitting  to  the 
creditor  the  privilege  of  proving  another  man’s  guilt,  is  too 
plain  to  need  further  illustration. 

But  where  the  creditor’s  claim  is  against  a person  not  of 
known  wealth  and  respectability,  of  whose  character,  whether 
good  or  bad,  he  is  ignorant,  and  of  whose  intentions  to  do  him 
justice  or  the  reverse  he  cannot  argue  a priori,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  argue  from,  how  must  the  remedy,  afforded  by  this 
law,  fade  into  utter  feebleness.  Suppose  the  case  of  a debtor 
whose  property  lies  in  another  state,  or  of  a foreigner  whose 
possessions  are  found  in  a distant  country.  Here,  the  property 
is  already  out  of  reach,  and  the  defendant  may  absent  his  per- 
son too  without  let  or  hindrance,  either  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit  or  the  obtaining  of  judgment.  What  does  the 
creditor  grasp  but  a shade  ? But  where  the  creditor  is  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  that  his  debtor  intends  to  act  dishonestly, — 
although  there  may  not  have  been  an  overt  act  of  fraud,  or  any 
testimony  to  produce  conviction  in  others,  yet  there  rests  with 
himself  a sad  belief  that  such  is  the  fact, — must  not  his  heart 
sicken  when  he  looks  upon  the  remedy  which  the  law  extends 
to  him  in  his  distress?  So  in  every  case,  if  the  remedy  is 
seconded  by  the  debtor’s  virtue,  it  may  run  its  course  suc- 
cessfully ; but,  if  it  does,  he  cannot  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  the  cause  of  justice  will  owe  more  to  the  debtor’s  honesty 
than  to  the  strength  of  the  laws.  But  if  temptation  swerves  a 
little  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  or  bold-faced  dishonesty 
makes  a wider  step  aside,  the  remedy  is  at  once  discomfited, 
and  becomes  totally  powerless  towards  the  end  it  professes  to 
have  in  view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  what  are  the 
most  usual  cases  in  which  the  creditor  calls  upon  the  law  to 
help  him  to  his  debt,  nor  what  are  the  ordinary  motives  acting 
upon  debtors  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  sued.  The 
result  of  this  would,  perhaps,  only  be  to  convince  us,  that  when 
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the  creditor  wants  a remedy  at  all,  he  wants  an  effectual  one, 
and  that  when  the  debtor  has  neglected  to  pay  without  suit, 
he  is  in  a temper  to  be  forced — not  persuaded.  It  is  sufficient 
that  we  gather  from  the  provisions  of  this  law  itself,  that  it  only 
affords  a remedy  where  it  is  least  needed,  and  leaves  the  cre- 
ditor remediless  where  its  assistance  is  most  wanted. 

Not  only  should  a remedy  for  debt,  upon  every  ground  of 
justice  and  policy,  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  creditor’s  rights, 
but  it  is  also  well  that  it  should  bring  some  inconvenience  to 
the  debtor.  Its  influence  should  be  felt  at  a distance  before  its 
aid  is  directly  invoked.  The  debtor  should  have  a salutary 
conviction  that  when  the  law  does  interpose,  it  will  do  so 
effectually,  and  at  the  expense  of  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Thus  will  result  a motive  for  speedy  payment,  which,  though 
springing  from  the  existence  of  a remedy,  will,  in  many  cases, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  its  use.  The  value  of  this  to  the 
interests  of  the  creditor  is  obvious : for,  as  it  is  said,  “ he  who 
pays  latest  pays  least delay  benefits  the  debtor  not  more 
than  it  injures  the  creditor.  Arrest  of  the  person  has  this 
effect.  It  renders  a suit  a thing  to  be  avoided.  By  some,  it  is 
feared  more,  by  others  less,  but  to  all  it  brings  an  inducement 
to  activity.  But  under  this  law,  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt,  which  substitutes  for  the  salutary  pains  of  the  old  sys- 
tem its  milder  plan  of  persuasion — which  threatens  the  tardy 
debtor  with  a remedy  so  gentle  as  to  afford  neither  a motive  to 
quicken  his  negligence,  nor  inconvenience  to  punish  it,  even 
supposing  the  creditor  may  confide  in  its  efficiency  eventually 
to  secure  his  debt,  he  is  left  undefended  against  procrastina- 
tion in  its  payment. 

Under  the  ordinary  operation  of  this  law,  then,  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  remedy  for  debt.  If  the  debtor  chooses  to  pay,  it  is 
well ; but  if  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  commencement  of  a 
suit  to  drive  him  into  honesty.  The  system  it  has  supplanted, 
affords  a remedy,  which,  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  applied 
to  enforce  payment  of  a debt,  places  an  adequate  check  upon 
the  debtor’s  dishonest  intentions  to  elude  such  payment.  Not 
so  with  this  ; the  commencement  of  a suit  offers  neither  cross 
nor  impediment  to  wrongful  practices.  But  if  the  creditor 
complains  of  dishonesty  in  his  debtor,  he  is  put  to  a new  pro- 
ceeding, and  as  the  first  was  intended  to  force  payment  from 
an  honest  debtor,  this  is  provided  to  operate  upon  a dishonest 
one.  Let  us  see,  then,  the  effect  of  its  extraordinary  interpo- 
sition, as  adapted  to  a case  of  fraud. 

Sections  3.  and  4.  authorise  the  court,  after  suit  commenced 
or  judgment  recorded,  to  issue  a warrant  to  arrest  the  defendant. 
The  person  applying  for  such  warrant  must  prove  by  affidavit, 
that  he  has  a demand  over  fifty  dollars.  And  either  first,  that  the 
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defendant  is  about  to  remove  his  property  with  intent  to  defraud 
his  creditors;  or  that  he  has  assigned,  removed,  or  disposed  of 
his  property,  with  like  intent;  or  that  when  he  contracted  the 
debt  he  intended  never  to  pay  it;  or  after  judgment,  and  execu- 
tion returned  “ no  property  found,”  that  he  has  property  which 
he  fraudulently  conceals,  or  property,  such  as  bank  stock,  or  pro- 
missory notes,  which  he  refuses  to  apply  to  the  payment  of  the 
judgment  against  him.  In  considering  these  provisions,  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us,  is  the  additional  burden  they  impose 
upon  the  creditor,  and  the  great  expense  of  time,  activity,  and 
watchfulness,  at  which  he  must  purchase  the  justice  he  seeks. 
Formerly  the  commencement  of  a suit  was  an  assurance  of 
his  claim.  Now,  however,  it  is  but  a preliminary  step,  unim- 
portant in  itself,  and  unavailing,  if  he  do  not  subsecpiently  bend 
all  his  energies,  and  summon  every  external  aid  to  reach  his 
object.  He  must  track  his  debtor  with  untiring  constancy;  he 
must  be  ever  at  his  heels  to  catch  him  by  the  leg  ere  he  make 
a false  step,  or  stay  his  arm  when  he  puts  it  out  with  improper 
views.  He  must  hunt  him  in  his  business  and  pleasures,  to 
see  that  he  does  not  pay  a bill  of  exchange,  or  note,  without 
being  bound  to  do  it  by  law,  and  that  he  does  not  indulge  in 
expenses  unwarranted  by  his  income.  He  must  know  of  every 
share  of  stock  he  owns— of  every  house  and  lot — of  all  his 
possessions  in  hand,  as  well  as  his  rights  in  action,  and  take  care 
that  he  does  not  make  a sale,  assignment,  or  mortgage  of  these 
a cover  for  fraud;  and  he  must  dive  into  his  inmost  thoughts, 
if  his  conduct  is  all  straight  and  fair,  to  see  that  his  intentions 
are  equally  so.  Should  any  thing  come  of  this,  he  must  fix 
his  mouth  for  swearing,  and  look  about  him  for  his  proofs. 
But  as  he  has  not  probably  been  able  to  persuade  any  one  to 
accompany  him  in  a pursuit,  in  which  he  alone  is  interested, 
it  may  be  that  at  the  very  moment  his  wearied  eyes  fall  on  the 
long  expected  discovery  there  is  no  body  by  but  himself.  Where 
then  are  his  witnesses  to  come  from?  He  may  call  heaven  to 
witness — but  this  is  inadmissible  testimony;  and  as  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  put  oath  against  oath,  his  own  unsupported 
evidence  will  be  unavailing.  In  this  race  between  creditor  and 
debtor,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  odds  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  latter : if  the  one  has  justice  on  his  side,  the  other 
has  the  far  more  powerful  protection  of  a personage  of  remark- 
able sagacity  and  unbounded  resources.  Suppose,  however, 
the  creditor  should  he  industrious  enough  to  detect  his  debtor 
in  the  act,  and  be  lucky  enough  to  find  witnesses  to  prove  it, 
and  that  upon  this  proof  the  judge  should  grant  the  warrant  of 
arrest.  He  might  believe,  that,  as  a reward  for  so  much 
time  and  labour  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  rights,  they  would 
now  be  secured  to  him  beyond  all  future  risk.  How  is  the 
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fact?  Section  10.  prescribes  as  one  among  several  other  con- 
ditions, upon  which  the  defendant  may  be  absolutely  discharged 
from  this  arrest,  that  he  shall  give  to  the  plaintiff  a bond,  with 
sureties,  <fcc.  in  a penalty  double  the  amount  of  the  debt,  con- 
ditioned that  he  will  not  remove  any  property  which  he  then 
has  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  with  intent  to  defraud, 
&c.  and  that  he  will  not  assign  or  dispose  of  any  such  property 
with  such  intent,  &c.  until  three  months  after  a final  judgment 
rendered  in  the  suit  brought  for  the  recovery  of  suclh  debt. 
Thus  the  creditor  is  farther  off  from  his  money  than  he  seemed 
at  the  last  stage.  He  must  set  his  watch  again— he  must  run 
the  same  course  once  more  ; and  if  again  successful,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  commence  another  suit  against  a different  party 
upon  a new  demand,  viz.  against  the  sureties  in  the  bond,  on 
the  breach  of  the  condition  therein  contained  for  the  honesty 
of  the  original  debtor.  Here  he  comes  into  court  to  prosecute 
an  action  against  sureties,  in  which  he  will  be  held  tightly  to 
the  terms  of  his  bond,  and  bound  by  the  shackles  of  strict  legal 
evidence,  to  prove  a breach  of  covenant,  which  must  be  found 
not  in  the  debtor’s  acts  only,  but  in  his  intentions  also.  Should 
he  surmount  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  his  new  position, 
and  succeed  in  obtaining  judgment  against  the  defendants  in 
this  second  suit,  he  is  left  to  apply  to  these  the  same  remedy, 
which  from  experience  he  knows  has  been  so  particularly 
efficacious  in  enforcing  payment  from  his  original  debtor ! 

But  in  how  many  cases  will  the  creditor  have  the  time,  the 
temper,  or  the  industry,  to  run  a course  like  this?  In  how 
many  cases  will  the  utmost  alertness,  and  the  most  untiring 
exertions,  enable  him  to  bring  to  light  a fraud  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  other  party  so  easily  to  conceal?  Difficult  as 
these  conditions  may  be  to  the  creditor  who  resides  at  his 
debtor’s  elbow,  they  become  impossible  to  a plaintiff  who 
resides  abroad.  To  him  at  least  they  amount  to  a denial  of 
justice,  as  complete  and  effectual  as  if  aliens  were  restricted 
from  suits  in  our  courts. 

From  this  examination  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  we 
gather  the  result,  that  in  the  state,  from  the  wisdom  of  whose 
legislature  it  has  emanated,  there  is  now  no  remedy,  which 
deserves  to  be  called  such,  for  enforcing  payment  of  debts. 
If  from  a mere  inspection  of  them  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to 
this,  there  is  now  the  experience  of  many  months  to  confirm 
the  worst  anticipations  of  its  opponents.  The  diminished  num- 
ber of  suits  which  the  records  of  the  courts  show,  speak  but  to 
one  point — that  the  remedy  is  thought  by  many  not  worth 
pursuing;  and  the  loud  complaints  of  creditors,  and  the  multi- 
plied frauds  of  debtors,  show  as  conclusively  that  this  suspicion 
is  a true  one.  This  law  has  been  the  means  of  destroying 
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much  wealth  and  virtue  in  the  community.  Among  the  rich 
the  instances  have  been  fewer  perhaps,  but  when  they  have 
occurred,  the  effects  have  been  more  enormous;  but  among 
those  of  moderate  means  many  a thriving  trader  has  been 
broken  in  his  fortune,  and  many  an  honest  debtor  robbed  of 
his  virtue  by  a temptation  too  strong  for  him  to  resist.  Debts 
of  this  class,  with  the  aid  of  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood,  might 
have  been  collected  without  resorting  to  imprisonment  in  one 
case  out  of  a hundred,  and  thereby  thousands  of  creditors  saved 
from  losses  they  were  little  able  to  bear.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  law  changed,  than  debtors  who  had  been  able  to  obtain 
occasional  credits,  and  maintained  a character  for  industry  and 
punctuality,  on  learning  that  no  coercive  measure  could  be 
resorted  to  against  the  body,  at  once  refused  to  pay,  and  sud- 
denly forgot  they  were  indebted.  What  other  result  could 
have  been  anticipated?  Destroying  the  remedy  heretofore  used 
for  enforcing  payment,  would  be  sure  to  let  loose  the  struggling 
frailty  of  men.  Throwing  the  creditor  upon  the  honesty  of 
his  debtor  would  be  equally  certain  to  annihilate  what  was 
meant  to  afford  his  sole  dependence.  But,  say  the  advocates 
of  this  law,  though  it  may  lessen  the  security  of  debts,  it  will 
diminish  credit,  and  thus  teach  the  community  a lesson  of 
prudence.  It  will  have  this  effect  no  doubt.  It  will  teach  a 
man  to  trust  no  one  but  his  father,  and  to  be  very  cautious 
how  he  does  that.  But  we  cannot  perceive  what  advantage  is 
gained  by  this;  we  should  rather  deem  it  the  legitimate  aim 
of  legislation  by  the  defence  of  just  laws  to  protect  credit,  and 
encourage  that  mutual  confidence  between  man  and  man  upon 
which  the  business,  the  interests,  and  the  prosperity  of  society 
so  much  depend.  If  these  defences  are  insufficient,  credit  will 
languish,  and,  if  they  are  removed  altogether,  must  necessarily 
expire,  for  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  men  will  otherwise  ever  be- 
come so  imbecile  as  to  trust  one  another. 
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Art.  VIII.— ANCIENT  ART  IN  EGYPT  AND  INDIA. 

The  Fine  Arts.  III.  Architecture.  See  History  of  Sculpture , Paint- 
ing, and  Architecture.  By  J.  S.  Memes,  LL.  D.  Edinburgh, 
1829.  Constable  & Co. 

Ref  ections  on  the  Politics , Intercourse , and  Trade,  of  the  Ancient 
Nations  of  Africa.  By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Goettingen,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. 2 vols.  Oxford,  1832. 

The  Wonders  of  Flora  ; or  the  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  the  Tem- 
ples and  Dwellings  excavated  out  of  a Mountain  of  Granite , and 
extending  upwards  of  a mile  and  a quarter,  at  Flora , in  the  East 
Indies , by  the  route  of  Poona,  dfc.;  with  some  General  Observations 
on  the  People  and  Country.  By  John  B.  Seely,  Captain  of  the  Bom- 
bay Native  Infantry,  &c.  Second  edition.  London,  1825. 

The  history  of  ancient  art  is  not,  as  some  might  hastily  sup- 
pose, merely  a subject  of  curious  research,  for  the  gratification 
of  a cultivated  taste.  Interesting  as  it  may  be  in  this  point  of 
view,  it  presents  itself  in  a still  more  imposing  and  varied  aspect, 
when  furnishing  many  and  important  aids  towards  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  religion,  institutions,  and  commerce  of  a peo- 
ple. It  is  a record  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Ethiopia,  India, 
and  Egypt,  supplies  in  a measure  the  loss  of  written  history. 
It  shows  the  course  and  progressive  rate  of  civilisation;  and 
places  before  us  the  true  nature  of  some  of  the  nobler  aspira- 
tions, with  not  a few  of  the  infirmities,  of  the  human  mind. 
We  learn,  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Egypt,  that  the 
vast  temples,  erected  at  intervals  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Nile,  were  not  only  places  of  worship,  but  marts  of  trade,  in 
which  religion  secured  a protection  to  the  carriers  in  the  de- 
sert, and  to  merchants  from  remote  and  distant  parts,  which  the 
mere  secular  power  would  either  not  have  promised,  or  have 
been  unable  adequately  to  extend.  The  ceremonies  of  religion, 
including  sacrificial  offerings,  are  portrayed  in  the  bas-reliefs 
and  other  sculptures  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and 
the  paintings  on  the  vases  of  Etruria,  with  a distinctness 
and  method  which  no  writings,  however  detailed  the  descrip- 
tion, could  possibly  convey.  The  domestic  economy  of  the 
ancients  is,  also,  better  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  remains 
of  art,  than  even  from  what  has  reached  us  of  contemporary 
written  description.  In  the  troglodyte  dwellings  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  we  see  a means  of  protection,  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  had  recourse  to,  against  the  intense 
heat  of  the  climate.  These  subterraneous  abodes  were  not 
excavated  to  gratify  barbaric  caprice,  but  really  with  a view  to 
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comfort  and  enjoyment.  Not  only  the  mythology,  but  also  the 
psychology  of  the  Egyptians,  is  displayed  and  illustrated  in  the 
sculpture  and  paintings  of  their  temples,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  their  pyramids,  labyrinths,  and  cata- 
combs. A chain  is  formed  by  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
especially  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  connects  visibly 
to  us,  by  exhibiting  their  similarity  in  religion  and  commerce, 
people  politically  separate  and  geographically  removed  from 
each  other ; such,  for  example,  as  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 
and  Hindoos. 

If,  as  the  learned  Heeren  affirms,  “ the  first  seats  of  commerce 
zvere  also  the  first  seats  of  civilisation we  may  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  they  were,  also,  the  first  seats  of  art ; — simply  use- 
ful, as  plain  architecture,  and  afterwards  with  superadded 
ornaments,  as  when  architecture  came  to  borrow  the  embellish- 
ments of  sculpture  and  painting.  Hence,  when  we  find  yet 
enduring  remains  of  ancient  art,  we  are  justified  in  believing, 
that  their  sites  were  once  those  of  commerce  and  civilisation — 
religion  and  power ; and  from  the  number  and  direction  of  the 
former,  we  compute  the  extent  and  course  of  the  latter.  From 
these  data,  collated  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  historians, 
and  of  modern  travellers,  Heeren  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
the  island  of  Meroe,  between  the  river  Atbar,  or  the  Tacazze, 
and  the  Nile,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  was  the  grand  mart 
in  ancient  times,  and  medium  of  commercial  communication, 
for  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Africa, — between  India 
and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya.  “Its  principal  route  is  still  pointed 
out  by  a chain  of  ruins,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Adule,  Azab,  and  Axum,  are 
links  of  this  chain  between  Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe ; Thebes 
and  Ammonium  between  Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Carthage.  The 
chief  places  of  this  trade  were  likewise  establishments  of  the 
priest-caste,  who,  as  a dominant  race,  had  their  principal  seat 
at  Meroe,  whence  they  sent  out  colonies,  which,  in  their  turn, 
became  builders  of  cities  and  temples,  and  likewise  the  founders 
of  states.” 

But  however  alluring  the  study  of  ancient  art  in  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  not  the  one  in  which  we  propose  now  examining 
it.  On  this  account  we  have  not  placed  the  title  of  the  great 
work  of  Professor  Heeren  ( Historical  Researches  into  the  Poli- 
tics, Intercourse , and  Trade  of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Anti- 
quity) at  the  head  of  this  article,— although  we  shall  not, 
therefore,  deny  ourselves  the  advantage,  nor  our  readers  the 
pleasure,  of  occasional  reference  to  so  learned,  impartial,  and 
discriminating  a guide.  Perhaps  we  may,  on  a future  occasion, 
attempt  to  do  him  more  justice,  by  a regular  review  and  ana- 
lysis. 
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Our  aim  at  present,  is  to  enquire  into  the  progress  of  ancient 
art,  its  points  of  resemblance  in  different  countries,  and  its 
general  effects  on  the  mind,  by  awakening  emotions  of  wonder 
or  pleasure,  and  providing  models  for  imitation  to  taste  and  ge- 
nius. And  surely,  that  subject  cannot  be  unimportant  to  us  of 
the  present  day,  which  was  of  such  intense  and  absorbing  interest 
to  the  powerful  priesthood  of  Egypt,  the  people  of  Greece,  and 
the  rulers  of  imperial  Rome.  If  we  would  look  for  a noble  style 
of  monument  to  commemorate  heroic  deeds  and  philanthropic 
zeal,  appropriate  edifices  for  the  meeting  of  our  legislative  and 
judicial  bodies,  and  fanes  for  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
our  holy  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comforts  required  for 
private  habitation,  whether  for  health  or  convenience,  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  history  of  architecture.  Nor  can 
these  be  said  to  be  complete  in  finish  nor  appropriate  in  adapta- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  the  sister  art  of  sculpture,  and  a conse- 
quent knowledge  of  its  rules  and  practice.  We  will  venture 
yet  further ; and  express  our  belief,  that  the  various  means  by 
which  the  ancients  combined  massiveness  with  ornament,  and 
elegance  with  utility,  should  be  familiar  to  the  American  people. 
To  them,  when  acting  in  religious  societies  and  corporate 
bodies,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  association,  public  architec- 
ture is  an  affair  in  which  just  economy  should  be  allied  with 
good  taste,  strength  and  durableness  with  adaptation  to  ends 
proposed. 

In  all  histories  of  learning  and  the  arts,  the  Egyptians 
occupy  the  foremost  place,  as  the  earliest  depositories  of  the 
former  and  the  inventors  of  the  latter.  Their  claims  to  honour- 
able mention  cannot  indeed  be  disputed;  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  that,  in  the  amazement  to  which  the  sight  and 
contemplation  of  their  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  temples  have 
given  rise,  and  the  admiration  excited  by  the  freshness  and 
vivacity  of  colours  in  which  their  paintings  in  hieroglyphics 
are  clothed,  there  has  been  too  great  a proneness  to  regard  this 
aeople  with  a superstitious  veneration ; and  to  feel  or  affect  for 
:heir  works  an  enthusiasm  unsanctioned  by  sober  judgment  and 
:efined  taste.  We  freely  admit,  that  their  edifices  which  remain 
:o  this  day  unchanged  by  time,  and  proof  against  barbarian 
violence, — braving  alike  the  elemental  strife  and  man’s  destroy- 
ing hand, — -are  as  solid  as  they  are  immense.  They  are  imposing 
cy  their  massiveness,  and  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every  beholder. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  equally  evident,  that  they 
evince  a want  of  tasteful  proportion,  as  well  as  of  fixed  design ; 
md  certainly  an  absence  of  grace,  elegance,  and  harmony. 
Too  intently  occupied  in  rearing  extensive  and  massive  piles 
ef  building,  they  disregarded,  or  more  probably  were  ignorant 
3f,  the  resources  of  art  in  affording  pleasure.  If  they  ever  had 
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an  aim,  it  was  to  astonish,  and  perhaps  overawe  the  multitude, 
without  regard  to  the  gratification  of  the  eye  of  taste.  In  all 
their  compositions,  under  which  head  we  may  include  both 
architecture  and  sculpture,  we  find  not  merely  a uniformity, 
but  a monotony  both  wearisome  and  revolting.  Abruptness  of 
transition  is  the  nearest  attempt  with  them  at  variety.  The 
public  works  of  ancient  Egypt  are,  as  Strabo  so  long  since 
termed  them,  “ barbarous  monuments  of  painful  labour.”  One 
is  at  each  moment  reminded  of  the  expressive  language  of 
Voltaire,  who  makes  one  of  his  prolocutors  thus  express  him- 
self: “ I have  seen  the  pyramids,  but  without  being  astonished 
at  them — I look  on  these  monuments  as  the  sports  of  grown 
children,  who  were  ambitious  of  doing  something,  but  without 
any  idea  of  deriving  therefrom  the  smallest  advantage.  When 
I am  required  to  admire  the  remains  of  this  famous  labyrinth, 
of  those  palaces  and  temples  which  have  been  spoken  of  with 
so  much  enthusiasm,  I have,  in  compassion,  turned  away.  I 
have  seen  only  columns  without  proportion,  which  supported 
large  flat  stones.  There  is  no  architectural  taste,  no  beauty — 
vastness  indeed,  but  also  coarseness.”  This  is  strong  language: 
it  may  be  that  of  prejudice ; and  the  opinion  which  it  expresses 
is  certainly  contradicted  by  the  animated  and  highly  favourable 
descriptions  of  Denon,  Champollion,  Hamilton,  and  others. 
Our  own  impressions,  as  will  still  farther  appear  in  the  sequel, 
are  similar  to  those  of  Strabo  and  Voltaire.  But  before  asking 
the  reader  to  enlist  on  one  or  other  side,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  state  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptian  structures — 
their  origin  and  destination — the  means  used,  and  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  in  their  erection  and  completion. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  plausible  reasons, 
that  power,  and  the  arts  of  civilisation,  travelled  from  Ethiopia, 
(modern  Nubia,  and  part  of  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia,)  into 
Egypt,  and  down  the  Nile.  In  the  former  country,  the  science 
of  architecture  commenced  with  grottoes  and  the  tombs  within 
them,  and  became  perfected  by  degrees ; more  rapidly,  as  some 
contend,  by  the  arrival  of  colonies  from  India,  or  by  regular 
intercourse  with  that  country. 

“ The  rock  monuments,”  says  Heeren,  “ determined  very  naturally  the 
principal  character  of  the  Nubian-Egyptian  architecture  to  the  colossal 
form  which  it  assumed.  In  those  caverns,  partly  prepared  by  nature,  the 
eye  was  accustomed  to  dwell  on  huge  shapes  and  masses ; so  that  when 
art  came  here  to  the  assistance  of  nature,  it  could  not  move  on  a small 
scale  without  degrading  itself.  What  would  statues  of  the  usual  size, 
or  neat  porches  and  wings,  have  been,  associated  with  these  gigantic 
halls,  before  which  only  colossi  could  sit  as  watchmen,  or  lean  on  the 
pillars  of  the  interior  ? 

“ From  the  grottoes  this  architecture  trod  forth  into  the  open  air.  And 
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is  it  not  sufficiently  evident  how  the  monuments  of  Nubia  underwent 
this  change?  We  have  seen  them,  like  that  of  Ghyrshe,  half  in  the  rock 
and  half  in  the  open  air.  This  union  is  still  important  on  another  account; 
it  proves  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  the  grotto  monuments  are  the  most 
ancient ; for  no  rational  being  will  believe  that  the  porticoes  are  older 
than  the  grottoes. 

“ But,  notwithstanding  I maintain  that  these  grotto  buildings,  in  their 
origin,  were  sepulchres,  I do  not  deny  but  that  they  might  afterwards 
have  become  temples.  Religious  ideas  easily  associate  themselves  with 
the  repositories  of  the  dead ” 

“Architecture,  however,  quitted  its  junction  with  the  grottoes,  and 
mounted  a third  step,  by  erecting  monuments  unconnected  with  these 
excavations.”  p.  366-70. 

The  impelling  or  suggestive  spirit  to  the  great  architectural 
labours  of  the  Egyptians  was  religion — mystic  and  not  un- 
amiable,  as  promulgated  by  their  priests  and  sages  ; but  gross 
and  idolatrous  in  the  extreme,  as  understood  and  accredited 
by  the  people.  Memes  has  well  said,  that 

“ The  first  attempts  at  sculpture  or  pictorial  representation  were 
dedicated  to  piety,  and  to  the  social  affections  of  the  heart.  In  like 
manner,  the  earliest  and  rudest  erections  of  architecture  now  exist- 
ing, as  well  as  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent,  are  temples  to  the 
Deity,  or  memorials  of  the  dead.  There  is,  in  these  respects,  indeed,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  law  of  mind, — not  of  mere  instinct, 
— and  at  the  same  time  of  self-denial,  in  favour  of  the  generous  and  the 
holy  in  man’s  nature.  Not  only  do  we  find  that,  wherever  the  human  foot 
has  been  stayed,  there  is  the  altar,  the  temple,  and  the  tomb  ; but  we  meet 
these  amid  the  destitution  of  every  approach  to  that  luxury  to  which  the 
arts  have  been  ascribed ; and  finally  we  discover  a vast  disproportion 
between  the  efforts  dedicated  to  these  tributes  of  gratitude  and  affection , 
and  those  directed  to  personal  comfort  or  splendour. ” p.  264-5. 

Religion,  in  its  purer  and  nobler  aspirations,  was,  however, 
greatly  clouded  and  mixed  with  a gross  materialism,  and  min- 
gled also  with  worldly  ambition,  when  it  prompted  the  priest- 
caste  and  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  the  erection  of  their  temples ; 
and,  still  more,  to  creating  the  intricacies  of  the  Labyrinth  and 
realising  the  vast  conception  of  the  Pyramids.  Their  altars 
were  not  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  but  to  liis  creatures  and  to  the 
natural  agencies  of  air,  and  earth,  and  water  ; and  still  worse, 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  animated  beings  dwelling  in  them. 
The  Labyrinth,  and  grottoes,  and  their  other  subterraneous  edi- 
fices, were  appropriated  to  be  burial  places  ol  four-footed 
beasts,  and  often  reptiles,  conjointly  with  their  kings.  Thus, 
Herodotus,  in  describing  the  Labyrinth  and  its  two  kinds  of 
apartments — the  one  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
other  beneath — in  all  three  thousand,  tells  us,  that  the  person 
who  had  charge  of  the  subterraneous  ones  would  not  suffer 
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him  to  see  them,  alleging  that  in  these  were  preserved  the 
sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  bodies  of  the  kings  who  constructed 
the  Labyrinth.  Even  the  pyramids  were  used  as  sepulchres— 
the  kings  who  erected  them  hoping  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
mausoleum,  in  which  their  bodies  should  be  preserved,  until, 
after  a lapse  of  ages,  the  spirit  should  again  return  to  animate 
them.  The  mortal  remains  of  even  the  greatest  prince  could 
hardly  have  been  regarded  as  deserving  of  the  minute  care  and 
sumptuous  apparatus  which  were  employed  to  save  them  from 
dissolution,  had  not  the  national  faith  pointed  to  a renewal  of 
existence  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  bodily  organs  should 
again  become  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  from 
which  the  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  man  are  derived.  What 
a coarse,  sensual  kind  of  psychology  this,  in  which,  waiving 
the  absurdity  of  the  creed  itself,  and  the  limited  and  perverted 
notions  which  it  implies  of  an  overruling  Providence,  the 
chances  of  ultimate  resuscitation  and  resurrection  are  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  rulers,  the  priesthood,  and  the  wealthy,  who 
could  contrive  to  erect  edifices,  or  make  excavations,  in  which 
their  bodies  might  be  preserved  for  a countless  number  of  ages  ! 
The  creed  of  the  priesthood  or  priest-caste,  and  the  learned  and 
more  refined  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
but  not  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  vulgar  or  the  people 
generally.  The  former  supposed  that  the  soul,  in  a destined 
cycle,  wandered  through  the  bodies  of  every  species  of  animals, 
till  it  again  returned  to  a human  body;  not  to  that,  however, 
which  it  had  formerly  occupied,  but  to  a new  one.  The  cruder 
and  more  material  doctrine  of  the  people  was  the  one  generally 
entertained,  and  to  it  must  we  attribute  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  erection  of  some  of  their 
most  stupendous  edifices  and  other  monuments  of  art.  As 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  body  depended,  they  thought,  the 
continuance  of  existence,  or  at  least  its  renewal  after  a lapse 
of  ages,  the  Egyptians  bestowed  their  greatest  care  in  adorning 
the  sepulchres  of  their  dead,  and  making  them  in  such  a fashion 
and  of  such  materials  that  the  continuance  and  quiet  of  these 
might  be  as  secure  as  possible.  As  many  of  their  sepulchres, 
to  which  the  descent  is  made  by  pits,  were  under  the  rocky 
soil,  covered  with  sand,  there  arose  a necessity  for  the  erection 
of  some  monument  over  them,  if  it  were  wished  to  preserve 
the  whole  distinct,  or  to  prevent  the  entrance  from  being  choked 
up.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  pyramids  were  raised  for 
this  purpose.  Their  form  was  best  adapted  to  answer  the  end 
described,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  they  became 
fashioned  into  such  huge  masses ; this  seems  to  be  evinced  by 
the  still  existing  shorter  pyramids,  more  especially  if  the  con- 
jecture be  true  that  the  great  pyramids  were  the  work  of  the 
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most  ancient  Ethiopian  race  of  Pharaohs,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  copies  of  the  pyramids  at  Meroe.*  If  it  were  safe  to 
trust  to  philology  in  a matter  where  the  arts  are  themselves 
their  own  best  interpreters,  we  might,  with  Memes,  express 
surprise,  “ that  two  words,  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  the  Syriac  language,  should  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
numerous  derivations  of  the  word  pyramid.  Peer  and  Muid , 
as  the  words  in  question  may  be  rendered  in  our  characters, 
united,  as  in  Eastern  languages,  forming  compound  expres- 
I sions,  would  give  an  almost  identical  sound  ; and  in  significa- 
i tion,  ‘the  hill  or  mountain  of  the  dead,’  would  be  nearer  the 
durpose  and  appearance  than  any  derivation  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.” 

Once  aware  of  Egyptian  art  having  had  its  school  and 
nursery  in  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  spirit  of  superstition  which 
prompted  to  the  stupendous  displays  of  it  in  those  vast  edifices, 
many  of  which  still  remain  nearly  entire,  one  can  better  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  character  of  this  art,  and  compare  its 
results  with  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries,  and  with 
one’s  own  standard  of  ideal  beauty  and  sublimity.  We  can 
now  assign  the  reason  of  the  partiality  of  the  Egyptians  for 
subterraneous  dwellings,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  ; and  why  they  never  divested  themselves 
of  the  idea  of  sepulchral  excavations  when  building  their  tem- 
ples, which  were  either  gloomy  or  absolutely  dark,  dispropor- 
tionately low,  alid  with  walls  of  such  thickness,  and  apartments 
of  such  number  and  complication,  as  to  preserve  a resemblance 
to  grottoes  and  caverns. 

The  subjects  of  Egyptian  architecture  are  tombs,  temples , 
pyramids , palaces , obelisks,  and  colossal  figures.  Its  chief  cha- 
racteristics are  size,  in  extent  and  in  mass,  strength,  and 
durableness — tendency  to  a pyramidal  form,  not  only  in  the 
pyramids  proper  but  in  the  obelisks,  the  truncated  pyramids 
constituting  the  gateways  or  propylons  to  the  temples,  the 
sloping  walls  of  these  latter  and  their  pyramidal  doors— num- 
ber and  disproportionate  thickness  of  columns,  and  narrowness 
of  intercolumniation,  with  substitution  often  of  cariatides  for 
support — flat  and  low  roofs,  and  entire  absence  of  a regular 
arch  or  dome — profusion  of  sculptured  figures  in  alto  and  basso 
relievo,  and  intaglio,  of  all  imaginable  varieties  of  animal  form 
and  combination — covering  with  paint  of  vivid  colours  the 
interiors  and  the  sculptured  works. 

The  admitted  principle,  that  the  materials  employed  in 
architecture  have  influenced  most  decidedly  its  forms  and  cha- 
racter, is  well  illustrated  in  the  application  of  the  art  in  Egypt. 
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Where  stone  only  is  used,  the  dimensions  of  both  the  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  members  would  be  greater  than  in  ele- 
vations of  wood  ; and  hence  the  chief  characteristic  of  edifices 
of  stone  is  the  massive  in  size  and  proportion,  producing  the 
solemn  in  feeling  and  effect.  Hence,  also,  the  ponderous 
members  of  the  Egyptian  piles,  the  narrowness  of  the  intervals 
between  walls  or  columns,  and  the  consequently  crowded 
pillars,  the  massive  base,  and  the  lessened  perpendicular. 

Climate  and  the  natural  features  of  the  country  had  their 
share  of  influence  in  forming  the  style  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. In  a climate  where  the  sky  is  constantly  serene,  and 
the  sun  almost  vertical,  protection  from  its  intense  rays,  shade 
and  coolness,  would  be  first  sought  for.  The  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, even  of  the  higher  ranks,  was  in  a great  measure  a 
public  one — it  was  made  so  by  religion  and  politics.  Porti- 
coes, colonnades,  and  temples,  were,  therefore,  required,  which 
would  not  only  ward  off  the  piercing  beams  of  the  sun,  but 
whose  walls,  and  thick  stone  roofs,  should  afford  a protection 
from  heat  in  general.* 

The  disproportionate  display,  by  its  excess,  of  sculpture  in 
Egyptian  edifices,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  some  travellers, 
and  given  occasion  to  the  animadversion  of  others.  The 
question  is  examined  by  Heeren  with  his  usual  clearness  of 
thought  and  manner,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  two  great 
branches  of  art  in  Egypt,  “ architecture  and  sculpture , were  not 
only  branches  of  the  same  stem,  but  were  so’  intimately  con- 
nected that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  one  with- 
out the  other  ; and  it  remains  doubtful  whether  sculpture  was 
the  mistress  or  hand-maiden  of  architecture.  The  whole  sum 
of  the  history  of  Egyptian  art  may  be  compressed  into  a simple 
sentence.  The  pictorial  arts  in  Egypt  depend  upon  hiero- 
glyphics ; these  were  portrayed  by  sculpture;  but  again,  sculp- 
ture required  the  public  monuments  as  a fitting  place  for  its 
representations  ; and  these  public  monuments,  partly  in  them- 
selves, and  partly  by  the  labours  of  the  sculptor,  formed  the 
basis  upon  which  the  fabric  of  religion  and  the  state  equally 
rested.” 

The  interior  of  the  Egyptian  temples  was,  in  a great  measure, 
deprived  of  light ; and  perpetual  gloom  must  have  prevailed  in 
that  part,  or  the  sekos,  notwithstanding  the  cloudless  day  with- 
out, and  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  brilliant  colours  on  the  walls. 
The  only  light  admitted,  was  through  small  perpendicular 
holes  cut  in  the  ceiling,  and  where  it  was  possible  to  introduce 
them,  oblique  ones  in  the  side.  It  is  true,  as  we  learn  from 
Denon,  that  the  proper  sanctuary  is  only  a kind  of  chapel  of 
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moderate  extent ; a nucleus,  as  it  were,  round  which  were 
formed  stupendous  buildings  of  different  sorts,  colonnades, 
courts,  saloons,  and  the  like.  In  lieu  of  positive  historical 
information  on  their  use,  we  can  believe  with  the  celebrated 
German  professor,  already  so  often  cpioted  by  us,  “ that  in 
them  the  assemblies  of  the  priests  and  state  officers  took  place ; 
that  they  formed  the  palaces,  though  not  the  mere  dwellings,  of 
the  kings  ; the  places  also  for  the  reception  of  the  people  bring- 
ingtribute,  for  the  audience  of  ambassadors,  for  the  tribunals 
of  justice,  for  the  holding  of  banquets  given  by  the  kings,”  <fcc. 
&.c.  To  these  various  uses  may  we  not  add  another  and  an 
; important  one,  elsewhere  suggested  by  Heeren  himself?  viz : 
marts  of  trade,  safe  and  sacred  places  for  the  deposit  of  goods, 
or  at  least  for  the  meeting  of  traders  and  carriers  to  effect  sales 
; and  barter  1 

Our  wonder  at  the  immensity  of  labour  and  skill  which 
must  have  been  exerted  in  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  temples,  will  be  somewhat  abated,  if  we  admit  the 
conclusion  which  an  inspection  by  travellers  of  taste  has  led 
them  to  form.  It  is,  that  a long  period,  perhaps  a succession 
of  centuries,  elapsed  before  they  stood  in  their  full  magnitude 
and  proportion.  Any  doubt  on  this  head  must  be  dispelled  by 
the  historical  proof  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  of 
the  additions  made  to  the  principal  temple  at  Memphis,  and  to 
that  of  Phtha,  by  a succession  of  Pharaohs. 

We  shall  borrow  from  Heeren  a general  sketch  of  an  Egypt- 
ian temple. 

“ The  first  entrance  was  to  be  composed  of  masses  filling  the  mind 
with  awe  and  veneration  by  their  magnitude ; hence  those  immense  py- 
lones  (propylons)  or  blunted  pyramids,  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, between  which  the  entrance  was  placed  : through  "this  they  passed 
into  an  open  court,  surrounded  with  columns,  which  had  partition  walls, 
half  or  two  thirds  of  their  height.  These  courts  with  columns  seem  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  congregation  of  the  people,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  the  holy  ceremonies  and  processions  from  a certain  dis- 
tance. Every  thing,  therefore,  was  so  regulated  and  calculated  that  this 
might  he  done  conveniently.  To  this  court  followed  the  great  portico, 
supported  by  three  or  four  rows  of  immense  columns,  to  which  a second 
portico  very  often  succeeded.  From  these  was  a way  into  the  saloon,  of 
which  there  were  three  or  four  behind  one  another,  probably  intended  for 
processions,  as  they  are  often  portrayed  on  the  walls,  and  other  ceremonies; 
the  last  of  these  saloons  formed  the  proper  sanctuary.  This  consisted 
of  a niche  of  granite  or  porphyry,  in  one  piece,  which  contained  the  sa- 
cred animal,  or  even  the  statue  of  the  Deity,  who  was  here  worshipped. 
On  both  sides  of  the  saloons,  as  well  as  behind,  were  corridors,  which 
led  into  chambers  and  apartments,  the  dwellings  or  abode  of  the  priests. 
The  whole  was  again  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  ; so  that  the  number 
of  walls  effectually  prevented  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  from  being 
violated  by  the  profane.  All  here  was  of  stone  without  cement ; every 
thing,  therefore,  was  estimated  to  endure  by  its  own  massiveness,  so  that 
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even  time  could  do  but  little  against  these  edifices.  What  still  remain 
standing  stands  fixed  and  immovable  ;man  and  fire  have  here  and  ther 
expended  their  fury  upon  them  ; the  shock  of  earthquakes  is  unknown  i 
Egypt.” 

On  occasions,  the  approach  to  a temple,  as  in  that  at  Luxo 
and  the  one  at  Karnac,  is  still  more  imposing.  In  front  of  th 
main  buildings  sit  the  colossi,  and  again  before  these  are  placei 
the  obelisks.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes,  rams,  or  other  animals  of ; 
gigantic  size,  lead  to  these ; and  again,  in  front  of  all  thes 
stands  a magnificent  entrance,  the  approach  to  which  perhap 
is  through  another  alley  of  colossal  beasts  ; and  these  leadim 
to  various  sides. 

“ The  most  imposing  of  the  separate  members  of  this  architecture, 
continues  Heeren,  “are  these  huge  entrances,  and  the  prodigious  masse 
which  help  to  form  them.  They  have  been  examined  within  as  well  a 
without,  and  seem  to  have  served  not  only  to  increase  the  general  mat 
nificence,  but  to  have  had  a particular  end  ; and  a very  probable  conjet 
ture  has  been  started,  that  these  terraces  were  made  use  of  f( 
astronomical  and  astrological  observations. 

“ But  above  all,  it  is  the  pillars  and  their  capitals  which  most  excit 
astonishment.  It  is  in  these  that  the  great  magnificence  of  the  Egyptia 
architecture  displays  itself,  in  so  wonderful  and  admirable  a manner.  Th 
ornaments  of  the  capitals  are  evidently  borrowed  from  a few  nativ 
plants, — the  lotus,  the  palm,  and  some  others.  Who  would  have  believe 
that  fancy  could  have  found  a sufficient  field  in  those  for  the  production  < 
such  an  astonishing  and  endless  variety  ? The  Egyptian  pillars  are,  i 
this  respect,  unlike  the  Grecian,  as  the  capital  of  every  pillar  has  i 
own  peculiar  ornament:  though  not  without  reference  to  the  dimensior 
of  the  other  parts,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  not  thereby  injured 
p.  172 — 4.  Vol.  ii. 

Having  now  stated  in  the  language  of  advocates  favourabl 
to  the  general  features  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  to  il 
claims,  on  the  score  of  massiveness,  size,  and  magnificence,  t 
our  wonder  and  admiration,  we  must  bespeak  the  indulgence  < 
our  readers  while  we  express  our  own  dissidence  from  so  man 
learned  and  ingenious  writers  and  travellers — men  who  hav 
indulged  in  terms  of  such  unmeasured  eulogy  on  its  merits  < 
detail  as  well  as  of  mass,  of  combination  not  less  than  of  part; 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  in  the  temples  at  Dendei 
(Tentyra)  and  Karnac,  and  the  palaces  at  Luxor  and  Mediiu 
Abou,  and  other  yet  remaining  portions  of  ancient  Thebes,  an 
similar  structures  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egy] 
and  Nubia,  such  as  at  Esneh,  Edfou,  Koum  Ombos,  Meroi 
Ipsambul,  Ac.,  there  is  much  to  excite  our  amazement  at  th 
vastness  of  plan,  and  excellence  of  masonry,  variety  of  scul] 
ture,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  But  these  structures,  raised  i 
first  without  any  fixed  plan,  and  added  to  in  after  times  by  su< 
ceeding  princes,  consisting  of  court  within  court,  with  colossi 
and  disproportionately  thick  columns,  which  were  disfigure* 
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shall  we  say.  with  hieroglyphics,  and  not  seldom  clumsy  and 
generally  fantastic  capitals,  and  which,  as  already  remarked, 
were  multiplied  to  excess,  in  order  to  support  the  ceilings  and 
heavy  entablatures,  and  were,  not  unfrequently,  even  lost  in  the 
walls,  themselves  of  disproportionate  thickness  and  height,  con- 
stituted altogether  a spectacle  confusing  to  the  eye,  and  dis- 
pleasing to  the  imaginative  taste.  Nor  would  the  sphinx,  and 
still  less  crio-sphinx  avenues,  colossal  figures  decorating  pyra- 
midal gateways  and  doors,  mixture  of  bas-reliefs  and  of  figures 
cut  in  the  wall,  in  a strange  and  fantastic  style,  afford  a purer 
or  more  prolonged  pleasure,  when  we  should  come  to  examine 
the  details,  which,  while  they  show  the  antiquity  of  the  edifice, 
bespeak  the  infancy  of  high  art. 

The  array  of  objects  of  such  magnitude  and  variety  as  is 
presented  in  the  Egyptian  temples  and  their  accessories,  is  cer- 
tainly very  imposing,  the  more  so  when  seen  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  with  no  other  creation  of  man’s  hands,  to  serve  as  con- 
trast, than  some  Arab  huts.  We  can  understand  and  almost 
feel  the  sensations  which  Denon  and  Champollion  so  glowingly 
describe  their  havingexperienced,  when  they  gazed  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  art,  at  Dendera,  Luxor,  and  Karnac : their 
enthusiasm  of  expression  was  allowable,  but  it  was  the  result 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country,  and  its  natural  fea- 
tures at  the  time.  When  looking  at  the  temples  and  other 
remains  at  Paestum,  we  have  experienced  emotions  of  a more 
overpowering  nature,  and  have  felt  more  awe  than  when  at 
Rome  wandering  through  the  Colosseum,  and  majestic  aisle  of 
St.  Peter’s.  In  the  first  there  was  entire  loneliness  ; no  edifice 
or  mass  raised  by  man’s  hand  to  divide  attention  with  the  an- 
cient structures  then  before  us — no  busy  hum  of  voices  to  pro- 
claim habitation,  and  to  suggest  the  builders  and  framers  of  the 
work.  But  we  should  be  doing  manifest  injustice,  if  we  were 
to  insist  on  making  our  feelings  at  the  time  true  exponents  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  buildings  at  Paestum,  and  of  their  supe- 
riority in  intrinsic  grandeur  of  effect  over  those  at  Rome. 

Unity  of  effect  by  which  the  eye  of  taste  is  enabled  to 
see  at  a glance  the  several  parts  of  an  edifice,  and  to  observe 
their  harmonious  arrangement,  seems  never  to  have  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  an  Egyptian  artist.  Either  destitute 
himself  of  a true  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  or  else  a slave  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  priesthood  in  architecture,  as  the  people  univer- 
sally were  in  religion,  he  would  seem  to  have  always  studied 
concealment  and  seclusion  for  the  entire  building,  and  separa- 
tion if  not  isolation  of  its  several  parts.  The  magnitude  of  one 
portion  did  not  always  serve  to  add  to  the  imposing  features  of 
another  portion.  In  place  of  giving  their  temples  A judicious 
exposure,  so  that  they  should  be  seen  at  a distance,  and  as  the 
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traveller,  pilgrim,  or  trader,  approached  them,  each  part  shook 
seem  to  grow  in  magnitude,  whilst  all  would  swell  out  in  fai: 
proportions,  the  Egyptians  surrounded  theirs  with  a high  anc 
massive  wall.  Seclusion  and  imprisonment,  a heart’s  chill  o 
all  the  social  and  endearing  affections,  the  true  elements  of  re 
ligion,  are  the  dominant  ideas  on  approaching  a building  thus 
surrounded.  Nor  could  the  feelings  be  supposed  to  expanc 
themselves,  when  the  visiter  or  pilgrim  gained  access  to  th< 
interior,  and  entered  into  the  gloomy  sanctuary  (adytum.)  True 
the  majestic  propylon,  separating  above  into  two  truncatec 
pyramids,  with  a gateway  in  its  centre,  or  rather  composed  o 
two  truncated  pyramids  united  at  a certain  height  by  a lintel 
for  a gateway,  would  impress  a person  with  wonder.  But  thii 
object,  incomplete  of  itself,  and  proclaiming  neither  adequate 
object  nor  use,  serves  to  overshadow,  and  render  apparently 
diminutive,  the  pronaos  or  portico  of  the  temple  itself,  which 
with  its  flat  roof,  and  absence  of  arch,  dome,  or  pediment,  seems 
by  comparison,  low  and  cavernous.  It  matters  little  how  nu 
merous  are  the  internal  courts  and  porticos  : — these  can  only 
be  seen  in  succession,  and  soon  tire  by  their  number,  and  pal 
by  their  sameness.  The  little  restriction  imposed  on  Egyptiai 
architecture,  in  enlarging  an  edifice,  and  the  consequent  disre 
gard  of  congruity,  is  shown  in  the  additions  made  to  some  of  the 
temples,  as  in  the  celebrated  one  at  Dendera,  where  a smallei 
temple  is  built  on  the  corner  of  the  roof  of  the  large  one 
Farther  oversight  of  proportion  is  displayed  in  the  shortness 
of  the  columns,  compared  with  their  great  diameter,  and  con 
sequent  lowness  of  the  portico  or  roof.  The  columns  of  tin 
portico  at  Dendera  are  above  twenty  feet  in  circumference 
and  only  thirty-two  feet  high, — or  about  four  and  a hal; 
diameters : — the  columns  of  the  so  much  admired  peristyle 
ot  the  palace  at  Medinet  Abou  are,  at  their  base,  nearly  seven 
feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  not  quite  twenty  feet  in  height 
Bad  taste  never  knows  when  to  stop  : having  no  prescribed 
limits,  no  view  of  entireness  combined  with  harmony,  it  is 
always  adding,  always  overloading  with  decoration,  and  op- 
pressing when  it  desires  to  vivify  and  enliven.  A direct  illus- 
tration of  this  truth  offers  in  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 
introduction  of  sculptural  ornaments  in  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Sculpture,  by  its  rounded  forms,  serves  to  relieve  the  plain  sur- 
face, straight  lines,  and  acute  angles  of  masonry.  The  latter 
alone  would  be  heavy  and  abrupt : too  much  of  the  former 
would  produce  indistinctness  of  line  and  direction — a doubt 
respecting  the  firmness  of  perpendicular  support  and  the  true 
extent  of  the  horizontal  parts;  as  in  the  columns  and  entablature. 
Sculpture  is  intended  to  be  a tasteful  dress,  not  a masquerade — 
to  give  roundness  of  outline,  and  not  fanciful  and  irregular 
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protuberances  froma  building.  In  the  circular  column,  the  carv- 
ed capital  and  moulding  of  the  entablature,  sculpture  lends  im- 
portant aid  to,  or  rather,  becomes  an  almost  integral  part  of 
architecture.  But  a substitution  of  cariatides  for  true  columns, 
a multiplying  of  alto-relievos  on  the  walls,  or  a profusion  of 
basso-relievos  and  hieroglyphics  in  intaglio  on  the  columns 
themselves,  are  so  many  obtrusions  of  sculpture  on  the  sister 
art,  alike  repugnant  to  good  taste,  and  to  our  ideas  of  the  beau- 
tiful. We  are  told  by  an  observant  and  intelligent  traveller  in 
Egypt,  that  the  ornaments  of  the  temples,  however  crowded, 
are  always  subservient  to  the  principal  design ; and  at  that 
point  of  distance  where  architecture  is  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, the  sculpture,  for  the  most  part,  is  no  longer  visible. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  paradoxes  we  have  heard  of 
for  some  time — a recommendation  of  certain  superadded  mat- 
ters, which  are  alleged  to  be  ornamental — at  the  point  of  view  in 
which  they  become  invisible.  Ought  it  to  be  contended  by  those 
whose  optics  are  thus  impressed,  that  these  same  objects  are 
^leasing  when  actually  seen  and  examined  in  detail  ? To  be 
consistent  they  certainly  cannot,  but  ought  rather  to  wish  for 
heir  removal.  Whatever  is  now  gained  in  beauty  of  detail  is 
it  the  expense  of  the  grandeur  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 
The  beauty  of  a column,  consisting  in  its  uprightness  contrast- 
id  with  its  roundness,  is  lost  by  either  a deviation  from  its 
rerpendicular,  or  by  irregular  projections  and  fissures,  as 
when  reliefs  and  intaglios  are  cut  on  and  in  it.  Its  purpose , 
in  affair  of  the  first  moment  in  architecture,  is  lost  sight  of, 
ind  the  effect  on  the  mind  is  a feeling  of  insecurity,  a fear  that, 
when  it  leans,  it  should  fail  to  give  support,  and  that  it  would 
all  under  the  incumbent  roof  or  entablature  ; in  fine,  an  un- 
certainty of  its  relative  diameter  and  transverse  resistance, 
when  it  is  cut  up  by  sculpture. 

What  should  we  think,  then,  of  the  columns  of  the  Egyptian 
emples,  often  covered  with  painted  hieroglyphics  and  sculp- 
ure,  and  the  capitals  in  the  form  of  heads  of  deities  or  ani- 
nals,  but  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  puerile  or  semi-barbarous 
aste,  which  converts  a real  ornament,  such  as  is  the  column, 
nto  an  object  displeasing  and  distracting  to  the  eye  ? The 
nind  is  not  charmed  so  much  by  the  number  or  even  variety 
>f  objects,  as  by  their  judicious  distribution  and  harmonious 
urangement.  A statue  with  the  head  of  Venus,  the  body  of 
lercules,  and  the  limbs  of  Apollo,  might,  in  these  several  parts, 
>e  in  conformity  with  the  canons  of  sculpture;  but  would  the 
tatue  entire  be  less  monstrous  and  adverse  to  true  beauty? 
Assuredly  not ; and  the  admission  is  a condemnation  of  the 
ndless  profusion  and  crowd  of  ornaments  in  the  Egyptian 
emples.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  gloom  and  ob- 
vol.  i. — 22 
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scurity  of  the  interior  or  body  of  these  edifices : they  illustrate 
the  spirit  which  presided  over  the  construction  of  the  whole,— 
a spirit  as  subversive  of  good  taste  as  of  enlightened  intellect 
pure  morals,  and  discriminating  worship. 

Though  there  be  a general  sameness  of  character,  and  ever 
of  style  m Egyptian  art,  we  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  ar 
absence  of  different  degrees  of  advancement  and  refinement 
nor  deny  in  all  cases  the  existence  of  graceful  proportion  in  its 
architectural  display,  nor  even  of  natural  expression,  and  ar 
approach  to  beauty  in  some  of  its  sculptured  forms.  But  this 
admission  does  not  imply  any  great  change  and  progressive 
improvement  of  the  art  in  Egypt,  so  long  as  the  original  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  remained  in  full  force.  The  modifications 
were  of  Grecian  and  Roman  ingrafting — at  first  under  the 
Ptolemies,  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  subsequently  under 
the  emperors.  At  one  time  the  presence  of  hieroglyphics  on  a 
building  or  other  monument  was  received  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence, both  of  its  being  Egyptian,  and  of  its  extreme  antiquity, 
The  advancement  which  has  been  made  of  later  years  in  de- 
ciphering the  hieroglyphical  characters,  through  the  labours  oi 
Young  and  Champollion,  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  several 
of  the  temples  are  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  some  ol 
them  possibly  even  of  the  Antonines.*  The  primitive,  which 
may  be  also  called  the  Indian  (Hindoo)  form  of  the  capitals  ol 
the  columns,  is  the  urceolated  : it  is  found  at  Hermopolis,  Ele- 
phantina,  Gournou,  Luxor,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  quarries 
of  Silsilis,  which  are  known  to  be  most  ancient,  and  to  have 
no  Grecism  of  character.  The  Grecian  form  is  the  ogee  : and 
occurs  at  Dendera,  Hermontis,  and  Apollinopolis,  and  many 
others  which  have  modern  characteristics. 

“ The  following  tests  are  given  of  the  respective  ancientry  of  these 
temples: — Ipsambul  (in  Nubia)  is  the  most  ancient  of  all;  for,  if  the 
inscription  be  admitted,  it  was  of  the  age  of  Psammeticus  the  First,  that 
is,  according  to  the  Newtonian  chronology,  655  B.  C.  It  is  an  excavation 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  has  no  columns,  only  piers,  faced  with  colossal 
figures. 

“ There  was  a general  character,  but  no  fixed  plan  in  Egyptian 
temples.  The  general  rule  laid  down  by  Denon  is,  that  the  smaller  they 
are,  the  more  ancient.  But  this  is  not  a certain  test : for  Mr.  Fuller  says, 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  he 
visited,  in  the  course  of  three  easy  days’  sail,  twelve  different  temples; 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  excavations  at  Girshi  Hassan  and 
Ipsambul,  on  a smaller  scale  than  those  of  Egypt,  and  the  greater  part 
of  a comparatively  modern  date.  This  circumstance  is,  he  adds,  indi- 
cated by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  architecture,  and,  also,  by  the  bas- 
reliefs  and  other  monuments,  which  are  evidently  of  a period  when  the 


* See  Banks,  F uller,  and  other  travellers  in  Egypt. 
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native  Egyptian  manner  had  been  mixed  up  with  imitations  of  Greek  or 
Roman  sculpture,  introduced  probably  by  artists  from  those  countries. 

“ Nothing  is  more  easy  to  detect  than  the  intermixture  of  the  Greek 
manner,  as  corrective  of  the  cold  and  harsh  Egyptian  style.  It  is  a 
portrait  flattered, — an  attempt  to  mould  heaviness  into  elegance,  to 
modify  long  visages,  high  cheek  bones,  beetling  eyebrows,  cats’  eyes, 
and  low  foreheads,  by  the  beau-ideal  standard.  Architecture  by  time 
grows  lighter,  and  sculpture  more  delicate.  These  are  rules  which  are 
always  correct:  and  certain  it  is  that  at  Phyloe  and  Kalabshee,  and  in 
other  modern  examples,  the  heavy  Egyptian  becomes  light,  and  retains 
only  the  pattern,  not  the  character. 

“ Further  tests  are  these : connection  of  the  porticoes  of  columns  by 
dwarf  walls  or  panels,  each  surmounted  by  a cornice  and  winged  globe, 
as  at  Kalapshe,  is  said  to  prove  a modern  date,  being  never  found  in  the 
more  ancient  edifices. 

“ Columns  of  lighter  proportions,  and  capitals  with  ornaments  much 
resembling  the  Ionic  volute,  show  the  latest  manner  of  the  Egyptian 
school,  when  it  was  gradually  melting  into  the  Roman. 

“ Inscriptions  commemorating,  as  supposed,  only  repairs  by  Greeks  or 
Romans,  are  now,  if  combined  with  Greek  styles  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  thought  to  indicate  the  first  foundation  of  them  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  or  even  of  a later  era. 

“ The  hieroglyphic  writing  is  no  proof  of  ancientry,  for  it  was  known 
and  practised  as  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Antonines. 

“ Bas-reliefs,  representing  battles,  sieges,  and  military  incidents,  imply 
remote  eras,  when  Egypt  was  a warlike  and  conquering  nation ; but  if 
they  refer  only  to  priests,  sacrifices,  and  religious  pageants,  the  time 
when  it  was  reduced  to  a province. 

“ The  absence  of  the  large  overhanging  cornice  may  be  another  de- 
notation of  antiquity,  for  it  does  not  occur  at  Hermopolis,  Elephantina, 
Gournou,  the  Memnonium  and  Luxor. 

“ It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  truncated  pyramidal  corners  are 
of  the  most  remote  ancientry.”* 

It  would,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  an  exaggeration  unsustained 
by  the  premises,  to  infer  that  the  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in 
private  architecture,  and  in  the  arts  calculated  to  embellish  so- 
cial and  individual  life,  corresponded  with  the  magnificence 
and  mechanical  skill  evinced  in  their  public  edifices.  The 
latter  was  the  work  of  the  priest-caste,  the  most  powerful,  in- 
fluential, and  wealthy  in  the  country:  these  were  the  rulers,  or 
body  whence  the  rulers  were  chosen,  counsellors,  lawgivers, 
and  expounders  of  law  and  religion : they  were,  moreover,  the 
chief  landholders,  and  though  not  engaged  in  commerce,  exer- 
cised no  little  controlling  influence  over  it,  and  derived  income 
and  emolument  from  it  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  combined 
and  continued  efforts  of  so  numerous  and  powerful  a body  as 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  steadily  directed  to  one  great  object, 

* Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia — A Treatise  on  the  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, Manners  and  Institutions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  London, 
1833. — Fuller  and  Denon  are  given  in  the  treatise  as  authorities  for  the 
above  tests. 
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and  aided  in  this  by  the  whole  power  of  a despotic  king  and 
the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  may,  we 
can  easily  suppose,  have  been  adequate  to  the  erection  and 
adornment  of  those  edifices  which  yet  remain  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  But  these  circumstances  furnish  no  ground  for  our 
admitting,  nay,  they  are  directly  adverse  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  refinement  of  the  nation  at  large 
corresponded  with  the  endowments  and  possessions  of  its  privi- 
leged class.  It  may,  we  think,  he  affirmed,  that  the  colossal 
buildings  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  not  only  beyond  all 
proportion,  in  size,  solidity,  grandeur  and  decoration,  to  the 
private  houses  around  them;  but,  also,  were,  often,  not  even  the 
centres  of  a crowded  population  or  of  great  cities. 

“ The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  nomads,  as 
they  are  in  the  present  day,  and  as  from  the  nature  of  their  country  they 
must  always  remain.  Who,  therefore,  can  venture  to  determine  that 
those  places  called  cities  really  were  so  in  point  of  fact?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  these  places  adorned  with  temples  and  obelisks  were  merely 
extensive  places  of  trade,  where  caravans  from  remote  regions  of  the 
world  gathered  together,  and  to  which  distant  nations,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  deities  who  inhabited  these  temples,  brought  the  treasures 
of  their  country,  in  order  to  barter  them  for  others  ?” — Heeren. 

The  population  of  Egypt,  though  more  permanent,  was, 
after  the  priest  and  warrior  castes,  chiefly  made  up  of  hus- 
bandmen, artificers,  and  traders,  who,  ever  restricted  to  the 
same  unvarying  routine  from  generation  to  generation,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  either  the  means  or  the  inclination  to 
indulge  in  any  splendour  of  dwelling  or  mode  of  living,  calcu- 
lated to  call  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  ingenuity  in  com- 
mon life,  for  every  day  purposes.  Their  houses  were  built 
either  of  sun-burnt  bricks  or  even  of  the  frail  material  of  reeds; 
seldom  of  more  than  one  story,  and  generally  crowded  together, 
or  at  least  only  separated  by  alleys  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  wide.  When  of  any  altitude,  they  were  built  in  the  form 
of  towers  rather  than  of  common  houses.  It  has  been  said, 

“ That  even  the  palaces  of  the  kings  were  constructed  of  reeds;  and 
such  fabrics  for  cottages  and  dove-cotes  do  appear  in  the  famous  tesse- 
lated  pavement  of  Palestrina  or  Praeneste.  These  reed  edifices  are  said  to 
have  had  no  exterior  windows,  nor  do  any  appear  in  them,  apparently  be- 
cause they  have  large  doors  at  the  gable  end ; and  these  ample  apertures 
are  also  found  in  the  city  of  Bacchus,  on  the  lake  Moeris,  described  by 
Belzoni.  Houses  of  the  better  sort,  as  represented  upon  the  Roman 
pavement,  consist  of  one  or  more  towers,  connected  by  a wall,  like  part 
of  a castle ; and  these  houses  have  windows  in  the  modern  oriental 
fashion.  The  present  buildings  upon  the  terrace  of  the  temple  at  Edfu 
are  of  similar  construction  to  those  towered  edifices  upon  the  Roman 
monument.  The  ancient  dove-cotes  have  a conical  roof,  made  entirely 
of  reeds,  and  perforated  with  holes,  for  the  ingress  of  birds ; and  at  the 
present  day  the  Egyptian  houses  seldom  have  windows  on  the  ground 
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floors,  and  the  upper  story  is  almost  always  devoted  to  pigeons,  which 
are  kept  by  thousands.  The  only  modern  difference  of  importance  is 
the  lowness  of  the  doors.”* 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  presumed  disparity 
between  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  Egypt,  in  all  essen- 
tials of  the  high  art,  as  well  as  in  mere  size  and  solidity,  by 
adopting  the  ideas  of  the  judicious  Heeren,  with  a regret  that 
his  translator  at  times  does  him  so  little  justice. 

“ It  is,  however,  one  of  the  worst  of  errors,  into  which  we  but  too 
frequently  fall,  to  consider  ourselves  as  the  standard  of  what  is,  or  can 
be  done  by  other  nations,  in  other  countries,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances. Is  it  necessary  that  the  bond  between  science,  architecture,  and 
the  plastic  arts,  should  every  where  be  as  closely  knit  together  as  it  is 
with  us?  Might  not  mechanical  dexterity  and  handicraft  be  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  on  their  own  account  alone  ? Is  it  not  possible 
then  that  the  powerful  vigour  of  a nation  might  be  drawn  by  circum- 
stances to  concentrate  itself  upon  one  point,  and  in  that  way  might  have 
produced  works  which  to  us  seem  supernatural?  Was  not,  indeed,  the 
connection  between  scientific  and  artificial  improvement,  in  our  own 
country,  very  different  in  the  middle  ages,  when  our  forefathers  erected 
those  lofty  domes  which  we  still  gaze  at  but  cannot  imitate,  and  much 
less  than  it  is  at  present  ? 

“ But  with  all  these  changes  in  particulars,  how  little,  taken  as  a 
whole,  do  the  nations  of  Africa  differ  from  what  they  were  ? Temples 
and  sanctuaries  seem  always  to  have  been  the  object  of  their  trading 
journeys,  as  they  are  in  the  present  day.  About  those  obelisks  lodged  at 
one  time  the  caravans,  pilgrimising  to  the  temples  of  Ammon,  which 
now  journey  to  the  Caaba  of  the  prophet  at  Mecca.  The  hand  of  time 
may  still  loosen  here  the  tie  between  trade  and  religion,  but  to  dissolve 
it  is  impossible.” 

We  shall  draw  our  remarks  on  Egyptian  architecture  to  a 
close  by  a summary  of  our  sentiments,  which,  in  a more 
disjointed  fashion,  may  have  been  seen  by  our  readers  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  article.  We  speak  now  without  refer- 
ence to  the  original  destination  of  the  structures,  but  simply  as 
they  impress  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  The  pyramids  at 
first  astonish  us  hy  their  height  and  great  extent  of  surface, 
rising  as  they  do  like  mountains  from  the  plains  of  Egypt ; but 
they  fail  to  exhibit  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a mountain  de- 
clivity. They  are  destitute  of  the  agreeable  artifices,  by  which, 
in  other  erections,  the  useful  is  delicately  set  off  and  embellish- 
ed by  the  ornamental  ; they  have  no  claim  to  utility,  and  yet 
are  wanting  in  that  harmonious  variety  which  in  just  measure 
constitutes  beauty.  The  pyramid  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
lowest  evidence  of  art,  and  withal  the  most  remote  representa- 
tion of  nature — a monument  of  labour  it  indeed  is,  but  not 
less  of  abject  slavery,  stimulated  by  superstition  and  tasteless 
tyranny.  If  the  Egyptians  failed  in  producing  true  grandeur 
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of  effect  in  their  pyramids,  they  were  not  less  deficient  in  taste- 
ful arrangement,  convenience,  and  beauty,  in  their  temples  and 
palaces,  to  say  nothing  of  their  labyrinths  and  other  subterra- 
neous and  excavated  structures.  Whether,  as  in  the  first  case, 
they  attempted  to  raise  plains  into  mountains,  or,  as  in 
the  last,  to  hew  mountains  into  cities,  we  find  the  same  igno- 
rance of  useful  appropriation,  and  deficiency  of  ornamental 
addition.  Egyptian  architecture  does  not  impress  the  eye  of 
taste,  by  the  combination  of  beauty  and  elegance,  like  the  Gre- 
cian, nor  appeal  to  the  imagination,  by  imposing  solemnity  and 
grandeur,  like  the  Gothic.  It  does  not  exhibit  a complete 
whole  of  unbroken  symmetry  as  in  the  first,  nor  does  it,  by 
mouldings,  pillars,  and  arches,  indicate  the  form  of  the  build- 
ing, nor  convey  the  idea  of  comprehension  and  capacity,  as  in 
the  latter.  It  has  neither  the  external  beauty  of  the  one,  nor 
the  long  perspective  of  the  other,  inviting  to  habitation  and 
congregation.  In  superficies  and  altitude,  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  equal  or  little  inferior  to  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  ; and  in  regard  to  utility  and  variety,  adapta- 
tion of  ornament,  play  of  perspective,  by  lines  and  masses,  with 
breadth  of  shadow,  “ in  vastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to 
harmonise,”  they  are,  especially  the  Roman  church,  incompa- 
rably superior  to  the  boasted  temples  of  Dendera,  Luxor,  or 
Ipsambul.  We  have  found  little  to  imitate  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, and  why  should  we  hold  it  up  as  a theme  for  eulogy, 
or  as  a standard  of  excellence?  Let  us  suppose,  that  all  the 
productions  of  art  in  Egypt  had  been  entirely  effaced  from  the 
earth  after  the  loss  of  her  independence  by  the  invasion  of 
Cambyses  ; and  what  would  be  abstracted  from  Grecian,  Ro- 
man, and  Gothic,  and  mixed  or  modern  architecture  ; or  from 
the  splendid  productions  of  the  chisel  and  pencil  ? We  should 
still  be  in  possession  of  the  light  and  airy  colonnade,  the  taste- 
fully moulded  entablature,  and  the  pediment  with  its  sculptured 
reliefs  crowning  all, — the  arch,  the  dome,  the  clustered  pillars, 
the  aisle,  the  highly  wrought  and  fretted  cornicing  and  foliage. 
Nothing  would  have  been  lost  of  the  graceful  simplicity  of  the 
Athenian  Parthenon,  nor  the  rise  of  arch  on  arch  of  the  mighty 
Colosseum.  The  cupolas  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul  would 
still  tower  in  mid-air,  and  crown  edifices,  which,  in  their  plan 
and  construction,  in  their  eloquent  proportions  and  mighty 
gradations,  evince  no  hint  borrowed  from  Memphis,  Thebes,  or 
Meroe. 

Nearly  the  same  opinion  may  be  given  of  ancient  Hindoo 
architecture,  if  we  take,  as  among  the  most  favourable  exam- 
ples, the  temples  of  Elora  and  Elephanta,  which  are  excavated 
from  the  solid  rock.  We  find  in  them  the  same  desire  to  as- 
tonish by  mass  and  gigantic  figures,  and  the  same  fondness  for 
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multiplicity  and  puerility  of  ornaments.  To  a consideration  of 
these  monuments,  and  of  their  close  affinity  to  the  remains  of 
art  in  Egypt,  we  shall  next  direct  our  attention. 

Resembling  each  other  in  their  physiognomical  traits  and 
intellectual  character,  professing  similar  superstitions,  alike 
wedded  to  many  absurd  and  arbitrary  customs,  and  displaying 
the  same  extravagant  taste  in  the  ornamental,  when  added  to 
the  vast  and  the  massive,  the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians  have 
been  regarded  by  some  as  two  branches  of  the  same  stock,  of 
which  the  Hindoo,  it  is  contended,  is  the  first.  Philosophy,  say 
the  favourers  of  this  hypothesis,  was  taught  and  flourished  in 
India,  before  the  alluvion  of  the  Nile  had  formed  Lower  Egypt. 
It  was  in  Hindostan,  a country  favoured  by  a mild  climate,  and 
a soil  luxuriating  with  every  variety  of  vegetable  production, 
that  Brahma  established  his  doctrines,  and  his  followers  first, 
and  those  of  the  sectarian  Buddha  afterwards,  hewed  into 
temples  the  granite  rocks  of  Mapalipuram,  sculptured  the 
caverns  of  Elephanta,  Karli,  and  Kenara,  and  excavated  the 
mountain  of  Elora,  which  were  to  be  afterwards  imitated  in  the 
pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  and  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

It  was  the  celebrity  of  India  as  the  nursery  of  science  and 
the  arts,  more  than  the  mere  love  of  conquest,  which  made  a 
Bacchus,  a Semiramis,  a Sesostris,  and  an  Alexander,  carry 
their  arms  into  that  country.  The  so  much  boasted  pyramids 
of  Egypt  are  trivial  monuments,  says  Sonnerat,  compared  with 
the  pagodas  of  Salsette  and  Elora.  The  figures  in  bas-reliefs, 
and  the  thousands  of  columns,  by  which  these  are  embel- 
lished, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  indicate  at  least  a thousand 
years  of  consecutive  labour ; and  the  injuries  of  time  show  at 
least  three  thousand  years  duration.  Some  idea,  continues 
this  writer,  may  be  formed  of  the  vastness  of  these  Hindoo  edi- 
fices by  the  appearance  and  dimensions  of  that  of  Challambrum 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Its  entrance  is  through  a stately 
door,  under  a pyramid  a hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  built 
with  large  stones,  more  than  forty  feet  long,  and  five  feet  in  the 
other  directions,  covered  (joined  together  ?)  with  plates  of  cop- 
per, and  adorned  with  a prodigious  variety  of  figures.  Its 
extreme  antiquity  is  substantially  proved  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  inscriptions  on  it  in  a language  the  knowledge  of 
which  has  been  entirely  lost ; of  course  at  a period  anterior  to 
that  in  which  the  Sanscrit  was  a sacred  dialect,  or  more  than 
four  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Our  readers,  if  they  were  not  aware  of  the  circumstance 
before,  may  now  see,  that  there  is  a Hindoo  party,  which,  in 
enthusiastic,  may  we  not  say  extravagant,  claims  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  arts,  literature,  and  science,  in  Hindostan,  do  not 
yield,  in  abundance  of  zeal  and  boldness  of  assertion,  to  the 
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favourers  and  admirers  of  Egyptian  lore  and  power.  Not 
meaning  to  be  umpires  in  this  dispute,  even  had  we  the  learn- 
ing and  patience  requisite  for  the  task,  we  shall  pass  on  to  a 
description  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  the  cis-Gangetic 
peninsula,  or  India  Proper.  These  are  chiefly  excavations  or 
monolithic  temples,  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  Ghaut  chain  of 
mountains,  which  extends  across  the  whole  peninsula,  from 
the  Ganges,  in  a westerly  direction,  to  the  ocean. 

“ The  nature  of  this  country  itself  would  seem  to  suggest  the  conve- 
niences of  underground  habitations,  where  neither  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  sun,  nor  the  impetuous  torrents  of  the  rainy  season,  could  penetrate. 
The  natives  of  many  other  portions  of  the  globe  have  adopted  similar 
contrivances ; and,  in  proportion  to  the  more  extensive  scope  allowed  by 
them  to  the  introduction  of  science,  so  will  it  appear  less  wonderful  that 
a people  in  such  a situation,  and  not  deficient  in  tools,  should  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  this  way.  The  same  kind  of  habitation  which  a man 
would  construct  for  himself,  he  would  also  appropriate  to  his  gods.  It 
was  a religious  feeling  which  transformed  a hut  into  a temple.  But  an 
excavation  of  the  rock  would  seem  just  so  much  the  more  obvious  to 
him,  as  it  favoured  his  design  of  rendering  these  monuments  of  his  reli- 
gion imperishable — a design  which  is  apparent  in  the  monuments  them- 
selves, and  which  is  exhibited  still  more  strongly  among  all  nations,  in 
proportion  as  we  go  further  back  into  their  antiquity.  But  the  extent  of 
these  buildings  in  India,  the  vastness  of  the  plan,  the  care  displayed  in 
the  execution,  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  which  adorn  the  walls — 
often  indeed  fantastic,  yet  still  finished  with  great  taste — all  conspire 
together  in  exciting  the  admiration  and  surprise  of  the  observant  travel- 
ler, and  immediately  suggest  to  his  mind  the  propriety  of  a remark, 
which  one  has  so  often  occasion  to  make  when  contemplating  the 
gigantic  works  of  remote  antiquity,  that  such  stupendous  edifices  could 
hardly  have  been  the  production  of  one  generation,  but  must  have 
required  the  peaceable  and  uninterrupted  labour  of  upwards  of  a century 
to  bring  them  to  completion.”* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  excavations,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  at  Bamiyan.  situated  on  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cabul.  Captain  Wilford,  in  his  valuable  paper  “ On  Mount 
Caucasus ,”  contributed  to  the  Asiatic  Researches  (Yol.  VI.), 
calls  Bamiyan  the  Thebes  of  the  East.  The  city  is  entirely 
cut  out  of  an  insulated  mountain.  It  consists  of  a vast  number 
of  apartments  and  recesses  excavated  from  the  rock  ; some  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  temples.  They  are  called  Samach'h  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  Samaj  in  Persian.  There  are 
no  pillars  to  be  seen  in  any  of  them,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  travellers  who  had  visited  them.  Some  of 
them  are  adorned  with  niches  and  carved  work  ; and  there  are 

* Heeren — Politics,  Intercourse  and  Trade  of  the  Principal  Nations  of 
Antiquity — Vol.  III.  Indians. 
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to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  figures  in  relievo,  which  were 
destroyed  or  miserably  disfigured  by  the  Mussulmans.  Re- 
mains of  paintings  on  the  walls  are,  likewise,  still  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  them.  It  is  said  in  the  Ayeen-Akbery , that  there  are 
about  twelve  thousand  of  these  recesses  in  the  Tuman  or  Tagovi 
(district)  of  Bamiyan ; and  this  is  also  confirmed  by  general  re- 
port from  travellers.  The  country  of  the  Afghans,  as  far  as 
Bahlac  and  Badacshdn,  abounds  with  Samach'hes  or  Samajies  ; 
some  of  them  very  rude,  whilst  others  are  highly  finished  and 
ornamented.  The  most  perfect  are  at  a place  called  Mohi,  on 
the  road  between  Bdmiyan  and  Bahlac ; as  they  are  situated 
amongst  precipices,  the  Mussulmans  have  never  thought  of 
living  in  them,  and  the  paintings  with  which  they  are  adorned 
look  quite  fresh.  So  far  Captain  Wilford.  We  now  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  the  rock  temples  of  India  Proper, — in 
which  task  we  shall  derive  assistance  from  Heeren,  in  the 
work  already  quoted ; from  Captain  Seely’s  book,  the  title  of 
which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article ; and  from  the  accounts  by 
Captains  Sykes  and  Erskine,  recorded  in  the  Bombay  Literary 
Transactions.  These  works  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
make  much  use  of  the  long  paper  on  the  subject  by  Malet,  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  and  which  is  also  now  before  us.  Passing 
over  the  cave  temples,  called  the  Panch  Pandoo,  on  the  road 
from  Indore  to  Baroda,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay, 
and  those  of  Adjunteh,  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Aurangabad, 
— we  shall  begin  with  a notice  of  the  magnificent  excavations 
at  Elora. 

The  range  of  temples  and  other  buildings,  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  of  Elora,  extends  from  north  to  south,  in  the  form  of 
a crescent,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a mile  and  a quarter. 
Heeren,  little  prone  to  exaggerate,  makes,  erroneously,  the  ex- 
tent to  be  nearly  five  miles,  from  end  to  end  of  the  range.  Of 
the  series  of  excavated  temples,  the  chief  one  is  that  of  Kylas, 
or  Kylas  the  Proud,  as  it  has  been  termed,  owing  to  its  extent 
and  magnificence.  All  that  is  great,  splendid,  and  ornamental 
in  architecture  above  ground,  is  here  seen  also  beneath  the 
earth  ; peristyles,  staircases,  bridges,  chapels,  columns,  porticoes, 
obelisks,  colossal  statues,  and  reliefs  sculptured  on  almost  all 
the  walls,  representing  Hindoo  deities  and  their  fabulous  his- 
tory ; nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  imposing  effect  produced 
by  a row  of  enormous  elephants,  which  seem  to  bear  up  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  temple. 

Prom  where  the  excavation  into  the  hill  commences,  to  the 
back  of  the  colonnade  that  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  inner  scarp 
of  the  area,  is  a distance  of  four  hundred  feet ; but  from  the 
wall  across  the  front  of  the  area  it  is  only  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet,  showing  that  the  hill  required  to  be  cut  into 
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between  seventy  and  eighty  feet,  in  order  to  gain  height  for 
the  gateway : the  extreme  breadth  of  the  area  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet.  The  size  of  the  temple  may  be  judged  of 
by  its  filling  up  nearly  the  whole  length,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  breadth,  of  this  area:  this  edifice,  cut  out  of  a mass  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  itself  excavated  into  a vast  interior,  is  a 
hundred  feet  high,  ending  pyramidally:  it  is  surrounded  by 
five  smaller  temples  or  chapels,  miniatures  of  the  large  one — 
the  whole  constituting  a pagoda  of  a pyramidal  form.  On  the 
three  sides  of  the  area,  facing  the  same  number  of  sides  of  the 
temple,  are  galleries  or  verandas,  divided  into  compartments 
with  figures.  Above  these,  again,  on  two  sides,  numerous 
large  rooms  are  excavated. 

The  front  of  Kylas  is  to  the  west,  and  consists  of  a gate- 
way, with  a room  and  balcony  above,  and  small  apartments  on 
each  side.  The  former,  by  some,  has  been  called  the  music 
room.  From  the  upper  story,  there  goes  a bridge  over  part  of 
the  area  beneath,  connecting  the  gateway  and  a monolithic 
temple  of  the  Bull  Nundi.  The  lower  part  of  this  latter  is  solid, 
and  forms  a basement ; the  upper  is  sixteen  feet  six  inches 
square  in  its  interior,  and  has  two  doors  and  two  windows : the 
doors  east  and  west,  the  windows  north  and  south.  Opposite 
to  the  latter,  on  each  side,  in  the  court  or  area  below,  is  seen 
an  obelisk,  formed  with  considerable  elegance,  and  highly  and 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture;  and  near  it  an  elephant. 
The  elephants,  which  are  of  gigantic  size,  are  much  mutilated. 
From  the  eastern  door  of  the  temple  of  Nundi,  there  is  another 
bridge,  over  which  one  passes,  still  inwardly,  and  arrives  at  the 
portico  of  the  great  temple ; or  this  last  may  be  approached  from 
the  area  below  by  a flight  of  steps,  thirty-six  in  number,  on  each 
side.  The  elevation  from  the  area  gives  the  basement  of  the 
temple,  from  which  rocky  foundation  are  seen  the  half  pro- 
jecting forms  of  elephants,  lions,  and  other  animals,  that  are 
are  thus  made  to  appear  the  immediate  supporters  of  the  im- 
mense pile  above.  Novelty  is  here  a very  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  extravagance  of  conception  and  faulty  taste.  The 
portico  is  supported  by  two  pillars,  and  two  pilasters,  which 
join  it  to  the  temple : it  is  of  a fine  polish  : the  roof  has  been 
originally  chunamtd  or  stuccoed,  and  painted.  On  ascending 
four  steps,  we  enter  the  great  hall  of  the  temple.  The  hall 
is  sixty-six  feet  long,  by  nearly  fifty-six  feet  broad : its  en- 
trance is  guarded  by  two  gigantic  figures  ( Chubdars ) in  high 
relief.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  varying  in  height  from  sixteen  to 
near  eighteen  feet;  and  it  is  supported  by  sixteen  pillars,  in  four 
ranges,  and  by  twenty-two  pilasters.  The  pillars  run  in  right 
lines,  but  are  discontinued  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  leaving  an 
open  space  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram.  The  emblem, 
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called  the  Lingham,  showing  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
occupies  a recess  opposite  to  the  front  portico,  and  two  doors 
for  entrance  behind  from  the  space  of  the  basement  which  the 
pagodas  occupy,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  door- 
keepers to  the  Lingham  are  females,  and  have  the  mushroom- 
like figure  over  their  heads.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
hall,  Luximee  Narrain  is  sculptured,  and  the  eyes  of  the  figure 
are  upon  the  visiter  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be  viewing 
the  interior. 

The  circumference  of  each  pillar  is  eleven  feet,  which  would 
make  them  about  four  diameters  and  a third  in  height,  includ- 
ing the  capital.  The  four  centre  ones  of  the  hall  have  a 
capital,  not  unlike,  to  use  Captain  Seely’s  comparison,  a well- 
stuffed,  round  cushion,  pressed  heavily  down,  with  the  outer 
edge  fluted  and  full,  as  if  forced  out  by  a heavy  weight.  The 
others  are  divested  of  a capital.  We  are  told,  by  the  writer 
just  mentioned,  that  “the  rock  above  (at  the  ceiling)  is  exca- 
vated a few  inches  thick,  in  imitation  of  beams  supporting  the 
roof,  and  resting  on  the  heads  of  the  pillars,  and  crossing  their 
capitals  at  right  angles,”  making  “ a fanciful  imitation  of 
rafters.” 

On  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  (left  and  right  on  enter- 
ing the  main  door,)  are  porticoes  or  balconies,  which  project 
and  overlook  the  courts  and  galleries  round  the  scarp  or  hill 
side  of  the  area.  The  canopy,  or  roof  of  rock  of  these  porti- 
coes, is  upheld  by  two  pillars,  resting  on  elephants,  and  two 
figures  ornament  the  entrance  into  the  great  hall.  Originally, 
from  the  balcony  on  the  right  hand  or  southern  side,  there  was 
a bridge  of  rock,  which  afforded  a passage  across  the  area  to 
the  rooms  on  the  second  story,  or  above  the  gallery,  excavated 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  side  porticoes  are  thirty- 
five  feet  by  fifteen  feet  two  inches,  and  have  seats  of  rock, 
similar  to  those  on  the  chief  or  western  portico,  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  we  omitted  to  mention. 

The  recess  or  room  terminating  the  great  hall,  and  in  which 
is  the  emblem,  has  an  open  gallery  around  it,  which  commu- 
nicates with  five  smaller  temples,  resting  on  a raised  floor  or 
platform,  and  having  pyramidal  roofs.  Three  are  elaborately 
sculptured  into  figures  of  idols,  and  two  are  devoid  of  images. 
Those  rooms  which  are  at  the  extreme  or  eastern  end  of  the 
temple,  and  beyond  the  great  hall,  were,  probably,  dormitories 
or  places  of  retirement  for  the  priests.  The  entire  length  from 
the  entrance  of  the  great  hall  to  the  end  of  the  last  room  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet.  The  whole  of  these  apartments 
have  pyramidal  roofs,  which  have  been  originally  stuccoed  and 
painted. 

Marvellous  in  its  dimensions  and  decorations  as  is  the  chief 
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or  central  structure  at  Kylas,  which  we  have  just  described,  the 
accessories,  including  the  piazzas  or  galleries,  and  rooms  above, 
excavated  on  three  sides  of  the  area,  are  scarcely  less  worthy 
of  notice  and  admiration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
introduced  the  visiter  into  the  interior  of  the  area  from  the  bal- 
cony above  the  gateway,  from  which  he  passed  over  by  a 
bridge  to  the  monolithic  temple  of  Nundi,  and  from  it  reached, 
by  means  of  a second  bridge,  the  portico  of  the  great  temple. 
He  was  then  all  the  time  at  an  elevation  equivalent  to  the 
second  story ; although,  in  fact,  what  would  correspond  with 
the  first,  was  a mere  solid  basement,  left  isolated  and  exposed 
by  cutting  down  and  forming  all  around  it  an  area.  To  judge 
of  the  appearance  of  the  centre  building  from  below,  as  well  as 
of  its  ornamental  outworks — the  square  temple  of  Nundi,  and 
the  obelisks  and  elephants, — and  still  more  of  the  piazzas  on 
the  outside  of  the  area,  cut  into  its  scarp  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  one  must  enter  from  a door  even  with  the 
rocky  esplanade,  if  we  may  use  a word  not  very  familiar  in 
sacred  architecture.  The  visiter  now  finds  himself  imme- 
diately inside,  and  meets  at  a little  distance  the  two  obelisks 
already  adverted  to,  and  between  them  the  square  temple  of 
the  bull  Nundi ; the  elephants  are  also  seen  on  each  side  of 
this  building  on  a line  with,  and  a little  in  advance  of,  the 
obelisks.  On  the  front  or  western  side  of  this  temple,  that 
which  meets  the  eye  on  entering  into  the  area,  Luximee  is 
sculptured.  She  is  represented  sitting  in  the  Boodh  attitude, 
on  lotus  flowers,  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Two  elephants 
are  pouring  water  over  her  head  ; while  two  others  are  reple- 
nishing the  empty  vessels.  On  each  side,  and  a little  beyond 
this  building,  there  is  a flight  of  steps,  already  mentioned, 
which  leads  to  the  portico  and  entrance  of  the  great  hall. 
The  basement  of  rock  on  which  rests  the  great  temple  can 
now  be  seen  ; it  has  numerous  bas  reliefs  sculptured  on  it,  as 
have  also  the  walls  on  the  western  and  southern  sides;  these 
are  “ in  all  forms  and  bearings,  large  and  small  figures  in 
combat,  animals,  and  devices.” 

Having  examined  the  exterior  of  the  great  temple,  and  its 
accessories  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  the  attention  of  the  visiter 
is  next  directed  to  the  galleries,  or  verandas,  or  colonnades, 
for  they  have  been  called  by  each  of  these  names,  and  also 
piazzas,  running  round  the  three  sides  of  the  scarp ; viz.  the 
southern,  western,  and  northern.  Each  series,  as  already  men- 
tioned, has  been  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  first  or  southern,  to 
the  right  on  entering,  measures  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  by  nearly  seventeen  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirteen  feet 
in  height.  It  consists  of  compartments,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  Ard-Nau,  a compound  figure,  that  may  be  seen  on  the 
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right  hand  of  the  triad  in  Elephanta,  with  the  emblem  of  the 
bull  on  the  male  side  of  the  figure.  The  remainder  of  this 
side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  chambers  on  a second  story,  one 
of  which  contains  the  admirably  sculptured  female  figures  of 
the  Now  Ratree , a festival  of  the  “ nine  nights.”  Adjoining 
this  chamber,  says  Captain  Sykes,  “ on  the  right  hand  of  the 
gateway,  is  an  excavation  extremely  singular,  adverting  to  the 
belief  of  arched  excavations  being  exclusively  of  Boodh  origin. 
The  roof  is  ribbed,  and  the  order  of  the  pillars  is  the  same  as 
some  found  in  Boodh  caves.”  The  colonnade,  at  the  inner  or 
: eastern  side,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  in  length,  by 
thirteen  feet  broad,  and  fifteen  feet  high.  The  length  of  this 
gallery  would  probably  give  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  exca- 
vation. There  are  no  less  than  nineteen  compartments  con- 
taining gigantic  figures  in  this  colonnade.  The  northern  side, 
that  to  the  left  on  entering,  forms  a fine  colonnade  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  in  which  there  is  but  one 
obstruction,  by  means  of  a wall  left  across  with  a door-way  in 
it.  The  inside  of  this  long  gallery  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, with  figures,  representing  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  Sew  (or  Siva) : it  is  eleven  feet  broad,  and  varies  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  feet  high.  The  superincumbent  rock  which 
forms  the  roof  projects  irregularly  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  feet 
beyond  the  pillars. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  galleries  or  colonnades  on 
the  north  and  south  do  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
scarp  of  the  area,  or  from  the  gateway  to  the  eastern  face. 
To  the  right  and  left,  (south  and  north,)  after  entering  the 
front  area,  the  visiter  meets  with  some  fine  apartments  above 
and  below,  which  are  reached  by  steps.  Some  rooms  in  this 
part  are  of  inferior  order,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  a kind 
of  out-offices  for  the  use  and  abode  of  domestics  and  attendants, 
as  they  have  rock  benches  round  them,  evidently  designed  for 
couches  or  seats. 

A peculiarity  in  the  temple  of  Kylas  is  the  figures  of  sphinxes, 
on  each  side  of  the  porticoes  in  two  corners,  not  met  with  in 
any  of  the  other  temples. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  notice  of  the  “ Proud 
Kylas,”  because,  whenever  ancient  art  becomes  the  subject  for 
writing  or  conversation,  the  excavated  temples  of  Elora  are 
immediately  alluded  to;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  no  easy 
matter,  judging  from  the  embarrassments  we  have  ourselves 
experienced  in  the  enquiry,  to  meet  with  a clear  and  connected 
account  of  these  wonderful  productions  of  man’s  labour  and 
ingenuity.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  prepare  from  the 
materials  in  our  possession  the  foregoing  description ; and  shall 
deem  our  time  and  trouble  well  spent  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
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conveying  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a connected  view  of  the 
temple  and  its  accessories,  which  we  cannot  promise  them 
they  shall  obtain  by  a reference  to  any  one  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, extant.  Captain  Seely  sets  about  his  task  with  the  best 
intentions;  but  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  architecture  and  his 
diffuseness  of  language,  and  numerous  episodes,  it  is  no  easy 
matter,  if  it  be  at  all  practicable,  for  the  reader  to  make  out 
clearly  his  meaning,  and  to  know  what  it  Avas  precisely  he 
himself  saw. 

After  the  detailed  description  which  we  have  given  of  Kylas, 
the  chief  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Elora,  we  may  be  excused 
from  more  than  a cursory  notice  of  the  others,  in  the  same 
range.  Some  of  these  have  merits  of  too  distinctive  a kind  to 
allow  of  our  passing  them  over  in  silence.  Proceeding  in  a 
southern  direction,  the  temple  which  the  traveller  meets  next 
to  Kylas,  is  that  of  Das  Avatar  or  the  £(  Ten  Incarnations,”  a 
representation  of  which  fiction  is  finely  sculptured  on  its  Avails. 
It  consists  of  a loAver  and  upper  story:  the  loAver  unadorned 
in  its  Avails  and  pillars.  Both  stories  have  an  open  front  of 
six  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The  length  of  the  loAver  room 
or  story  of  Das  Avatar  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet ; breadth 
forty-five;  height  nearly  fifteen  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the 
upper  room  are  little  different.  At  the  left  of  the  doorAvay, 
through  the  Avail  Avhich  surrounds  the  area,  is  a small  excava- 
tion Avith  cisterns,  Avhich  are  abundantly  supplied  Avith  excellent 
Avater.  A similar  arrangement  is  met  Avith  at  Kylas,  and  in 
the  other  temples  of  the  range.  “ A feAv  yards  farther  to  the 
southwards  stands  Teen  Tal  (three  stories),  a vast  excavation, 
holloAved  out  of  the  A^ery  boAvels  of  the  mountain,  having  three 
spacious  floors,  distinct  and  standing  oA^er  each  other,  ascended 
by  regular  flights  of  steps  leading  into  the  upper  stories  like 
those  of  a large  mansion.”  It  has  been  said  by  Captain  Seely, 
that  if  Kylas  from  its  figure,  gallery,  areas,  and  insular  situation, 
stands  pre-eminent,  Teen  Tal,  from  its  immensity  of  excavation, 
massive  pillars,  and  rich  sculpture,  nearly  rivals  its  neighbour 
in  grandeur. 

From  an  area  in  front,  the  three  stories  appear  to  great 
advantage.  They  are  open  to  the  Avest:  to  each  is  allotted 
eight  scpiare  pillars  and  tAVO  pilasters.  The  loAver  room  is  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  and  forty-one  feet  and  a half 
deep;  but  the  height  is  disproportionate,  being  only  eleven  feet, 
eight  inches.  Adjoining  it  is  a recess,  Avithin  Avhich  is  a room 
nineteen  feet  by  twelve.  The  second  story  is  reached  by 
tAventy-four  fine  steps : half  Avay  up  is  a recess  tAventy-five  feet 
by  tAventy-six  inches,  containing  several  figures,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  of  Cuvera,  the  Hindoo  Plutus.  A feAV  steps 
higher  up  is  the  noble  room  of  the  second  story,  a hundred 
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and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  or  depth,  across, 
eighty-two  feet  and  a half:  the  height  of  the  ceiling  (which  is 
likewise  the  floor  of  the  third  story)  is  twelve  feet  four  inches. 
The  third  story  is  not  quite  so  spacious  as  the  second  one.  In 
both  are  sculptured  figures  of  Hindoo  deities;  the  Panch-Pan- 
Deo,  or  five  deified  brothers,  are  represented  in  high  relief, 
admirably  finished,  and  surmounted  by  a kind  of  canopy  of 
flowing  drapery,  made  to  wave  over  them,  and  tastefully  up- 
held by  small  figures.  The  ceiling  or  roof,  if  the  incumbent 
mountain  can  be  so  called,  is  upheld  by  forty  massive  square 
pillars,  of  nearly  eleven  feet  circumference,  placed  in  five 
(ranges. 

“ The  ceiling,  floor,  walls,  and  pillars  are  exceedingly  well  cut,  per- 
fect in  their  proportions,  and  of  a fine  polish.  The  height  (about  sixty 
feet)  of  this  third  story  of  Teen  Tal,  from  the  basement  area,  gives  an  air 
of  fearful  grandeur  not  to  be  met  with  even  in  Kylas,  while  viewing  the 
country  from  the  upper  story.  It  has  a profusion  of  light,  and  the  fine 
staircases  to  both  floors  afford  an  easy  ascent.” 

The  next  excavation  Do  Tal , (or  two  stories,)  has  no  par- 
ticular attraction,  either  in  architectural  appearance  or  number 
and  character  of  sculptured  figures. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  arched  temple  of  Visvi- 
carma  or  Bisma  Kurm,  which  follows  in  the  range,  and  which 
is  a wonderful  specimen  of  human  industry  and  skill.  The 
extreme  depth  of  the  excavation  into  the  hall  from  the  outer 
gate  is,  according  to  Captain  Sykes,  a hundred  and  sixty-six 
feet : the  temple  proper  is  eighty  feet  long,  that  is,  from  without 
inwards,  by  forty-two  and  a half  broad,  measuring  from  wall 
to  wall  of  the  side  aisles ; the  height  is  thirty -five  feet,  six 
inches.  There  are  twenty-eight  octangular  pillars,  supporting 
an  arched  roof,  and  reaching  down  the  whole  length  to  the 
farthest  or  eastern  end,  where  stands  an  immense  insulated 
hemispherical  rock,  as  an  altar,  before  which  are  sculptured 
figures. 

“ A narrow  border  or  architrave,  immediately  above  the  pillars,  which 
runs  all  round  the  cave,  is  filled  with  human  figures,  male  and  female. 
Above  this  is  a broader  border  or  frieze,  divided  into  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  is  a sitting  figure  of  Boodh,  with  four  attendants  : project- 
ing over  this  border  are  prostrate  human  figures,  by  way  of  cornice, 
alternately  male  and  female  ; and  the  end  of  each  of  the  ribs  of  the  roof 
appears  to  rest  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  figures.  There  are  two 
galleries  ; one  outside  the  front  of  the  cave,  the  other  inside,  looking  into 
the  interior : these  galleries  are  reached  by  a covered  stair.  Over  a 
standing  figure  of  Boodh,  at  the  left  of  the  front,  in  a small  compart- 
ment, are  nine  small  figures,  exactly  resembling  Sew’s  Gana  ( Siva’s 
attendants ),  all  of  them  are  fat,  short,  excessively  pot-bellied,  with  a 
grotesque  expression  of  countenance,  and  each  having  a wig  like  a 
chancellor’s ; three  of  them  appear  to  support  a canopy,  and  the  rest  are 
playing  on  instruments.” — Sykes. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  one  period  the  whole  of  these 
caves,  whether  Brahminical  or  Boodh,  were  completely  chu- 
named  and  painted;  and  Sir  Charles  Malet  justly  observes, 
that  “ it  seems  against  the  antiquity  of  the  painting  and  chu- 
naming  that  much  of  the  fine  sculpture  has  been  hid  by  it.” 

There  appears  to  have  been  more  pains  bestowed  in  decorating 
the  entrance  of  Bisma  Kurm  than  upon  any  other  in  the  whole 
range  at  Elora.  The  perpendicular  front  has  been  gained 
altogether  by  cutting  into  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill;  and  as 
the  height  required  to  form  a temple  with  a lofty  arched  roof 
is  very  considerable,  it  has  caused  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
to  recede  farther  into  the  hill  than  in  any  other  instance  in  the 
whole  of  these  excavations.  The  effect  is  singularly  striking, 
and  greatly  increased  by  the  peculiar  elegance  and  taste  of  the 
ornaments  and  sculpture  that  adorn  the  front. 

This  excavation  of  Bisma  Kurm,  or  Yisvicarma,  resembles 
the  great  temple  at  Ivarli,  and  that  of  Canara  or  Kenarah  on 
the  island  of  Salsette. 

The  last  excavation  in  the  southern  range  from  Kylas  is  Dehr 
Warra  or  Hallalcore's  quarter,  literally  signifying  the  residence 
of  sweepers,  if  not  of  yet  more  ignoble  and  vicious  characters. 
This  is  certainly  more  simple  in  regard  to  form  and  ornaments 
than  any  other  of  the  caves  at  Elora,  but  its  extent,  and  the 
fine  rows  of  columns  that  run  along  on  either  side,  render  the 
view  of  it  from  the  entrance  as  imposing  as  any  other  in  the 
range.  The  principal  cavity  is  about  a hundred  feet  long  by 
forty  in  breadth,  (depth),  not  including  the  recesses.  The  two 
long  strips  of  stone  that  run  from  front  to  rear  of  this  cave  are 
remarkable.  Malet  describes  them  as  intended  for  seats  either 
for  students,  scribes,  or  sellers  of  commodities,  a convenient 
passage  lying  between  them  up  to  the  idol  at  the  end  of  the 
cave.  This  last  is  not  at  all  an  improbable  idea,  considering 
the  trading  spirit  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  custom  of  the  ex- 
posure of  goods  for  sale  at  all  religious  festivals  and  places  of 
pilgrimage  at  this  day.  The  remark  comes  in  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  which  we  advanced  in  a former  part  of  this  article, 
derived  from  Heeren,  of  the  connection,  in  Egypt,  between 
commerce  and  religion. 

We  have  now  noticed  in  regular  succession  all  the  excavated 
temples  of  the  southern  range  from  Kylas — the  central  and 
proud  fane  of  fanes.  Respecting  the  claims  on  our  attention  of 
the  northern  range,  we  shall  let  Captain  Seely  speak,  though  it 
be  somewhat  grandiloquently. 

“ True,  the  southern  series  rivets  our  attention  while  inspecting  their 
solidity,  immensity,  and  perfect  execution ; but  those  that  we  are  now 
about  visiting,  for  their  elegant,  neat,  beautiful,  and  airy  forms,  (yielding 
nothing  in  massiveness  and  size,)  excite  more  intensely  our  earnest 
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admiration  and  wonder:  in  fact  all  is  wonder  here.  Scooped  and 
scraped  out  of  the  parent  stock,  to  which  they  in  all  their  original 
grandeur  still  adhere,  and  are  an  integral  part  of,  their  walls,  roofs,  and 
floors  being  coeval  with  the  creation  ; here  they  still  stand  in  all  the 
pride  and  majesty  in  which  they  first  started,  seeming  as  if 

£ The  womb  of  earth 

Shrunk,  whence  such  mighty  quarries  had  their  birth.’  ” 

The  first  excavation  at  the  extreme  north  is  that  of  Jugger- 
naut, or  Jugnat  (Juggernaut),  the  Lord  of  the  Creation.  The 
principal  apartment  in  the  upper  story  is  an  oblong,  ascended 
by  an  unbroken  flight  of  steps  from  the  right  hand  corner.  No 
excavation,  says  Captain  Seely,  on  the  whole,  is  more  richly 
or  variously  carved  than  this  temple.  The  ceiling  is  supported 
by  twelve  pillars,  eight  with  square  shafts,  which  are  nearly 
eleven  feet  in  circumference ; the  others  in  the  centre  are  of  less 
size,  and  are  smaller  at  the  base  than  higher  up — a specimen 
of  bad  taste,  which  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  from  time 
to  time  to  imitate  in  Europe  and  America.  These  pillars  are 
fluted  and  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
On  the  capitals  are  beams  resting,  and  crossing  each  other,  as 
if  intended  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  roof.  The  length  of 
this  apartment  is  fifty-eight  feet;  height  thirteen  and  a half; 
and  the  entire  breadth  forty-seven  and  a half.  The  recess  is 
forty-six  by  thirty-four  feet.  The  whole  is  richly  decorated 
with  carving.  The  veranda  or  outer  front,  which  supports 
the  roof,  is  about  fifty  feet  high  from  the  ground.  The  super- 
incumbent rock  is  supported  by  four  columns,  the  two  end 
ones  being  partly  hidden  in  the  perspective ; these  have  the 
rounded  capital,  but  not  so  flattened  as  others  that  have  been 
described.  Their  shafts  are  handsomely  fluted,  and  the  capitals, 
like  the  centre  ones,  are  surmounted  by  lions  rampant ; the  stone 
beams,  which  extend  from  the  inner  apartment,  reaching  to  their 
shoulders.  The  outer  front  of  the  veranda  is  completely  covered 
with  figures  of  lions,  persons  kneeling,  and  serpents;  and  the 
whole  front,  above  the  ground  floor,  appears  as  if  resting  on 
four  elephants. 

The  principal  figures  in  this  apartment  are  representatives 
of  Bhud  (Boodh  or  Bhudda)  and  his  celestial  followers.  Many 
of  these  have  the  curled  hair,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  naked, 
as  Bhudda  and  his  attendants  are  usually  represented.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  this  hair  was  artificial,  or  a kind  of  wig, 
and  that  in  some  figures  elsewhere  the  true  hair  has  been  seen 
peeping  out  from  it.  The  ceiling  of  the  large  apartment,  as 
well  as  of  the  outer  front  or  veranda,  has  been  plastered  and 
beautifully  painted,  as  may  still  he  seen  by  what  Captain  Seely 
considers  the  almost  perfect  remains,  far  superior  to  any  thing 
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lie  had  seen  of  modern  date,  either  by  Hindoo  or  Mussulman, 
particularly  an  elegant  scroll  of  flowers  on  the  ceiling. 

Connected  with  the  temple  just  described,  and  opening  into 
it  by  a rude  aperture,  is  that  of  Adnaut.  Though  small,  it  is 
of  good  proportions,  and  abounds  in  fine  sculpture. 

Indnr  or  Indra,  “ the  next  excavation,  is  an  assemblage  of  habita- 
tions, that,  for  grandeur  and  size,  surpass  all  the  temples  in  this  range  ; 
and,  considering  tl^e  infinite  variety  of  sculptural  ornaments,  is  superior 
to  the  large  temple  of  Teen  Tal,  and  second  only  to  Kylas,  to  which 
temple  it  has  a considerable  resemblance  in  design,  except  that  this  has 
large  apartments  hewn  out  of  the  back  or  eastern  part  of  the  mountain ; 
and  instead  of  the  three  piazzas,  or  galleries,  with  the  large  figures,  this 
has  three  large  magnificent  apartments,  not  so  uniformly  placed  as  the 
galleries  of  Kylas,  but  better  wrought.” 

Speaking  of  the  principal  hall  of  Indra,  Captain  Seely  de- 
scribes its  pillars,  with  their  globular  shaped  capitals,  shafts, 
and  pedestals  richly  carved,  its  walls  adorned  with  pilasters, 
and  with  figures,  emblems  of  religion,  and  tasteful  ornaments, 
anions'  which  wreaths  and  flowers  abound.  The  centre  of  the 
ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a kind  of  medallion,  containing 
large  flowers,  curved  upwards,  and  richly  fluted.  Of  the  figures 
of  a size  larger  than  natural,  we  may  mention  those  of  Indra, 
and  his  consort  Indranee  ; the  former  sitting  on  an  elephant — 
the  latter  on  a lion.  The  other  rooms,  also,  have  a profusion 
of  sculpture.  The  captain  takes  occasion,  when  desdribing 
this  temple,  to  display  a little  philological  lore, — which  we 
shall  communicate  to  our  readers. 

“ Indra,  after  whom  the  temple  is  named,  probably  gave  name  to 
India.  I should  venture,  though  with  much  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  to  suggest,  that  from  this  principal  god  the  name  may  have  been 
derived,  and  that  our  final  soft  termination  has  been  added,  as  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  Sindia,  (Sind,)  Persia,  and  other  names  of  countries.  He  is  very 
frequently  called  Ind,  Indur,  Indra ; the  natives  call  themselves  Indee 
people,  which  Europeans  have  corrupted  into  Hindoo,  adding  the  com- 
mon Persian  word  stan  (country.)  Bharata  is  the  ancient  classical 
name,  after  the  god  of  that  name,  who  flourished  about  two  thousand 
years  before  Alexander.  Many  of  the  large  rivers  are  named  after  the 
gods, — as  the  Cauvery  ( Cavera),  Ganges  ( Ganga),  Burrampooter 
( Brahma-putra ),  Nerbudda  ( Ner-Budda ),  Toomboodra  ( Toom-Budra), 
Krishna , the  Indus , the  city  of  Indore , &c.  Why  then  might  not  the 
word  India  be  similarly  derived?  This,  like  many  other  observations 
of  mine,  is  humbly  offered  in  the  shape  of  an  original  conjecture.” 

The  dimensions  of  the  chief  and  most  richly  sculptured 
apartment  of  Indra  are  nearly  sixty-seven  feen  in  breadth,  and 
seventy-eight  feet  in  depth  or  length  : height,  fourteen  feet.  The 
whole  has  been  plastered  and  painted.  “ There  is  a great 
curiosity  in  this  apartment : two  small  pillars,  near  the  door- 
way, on  being  struck  with  the  hand,  give  issue  to  a deep  hollow 
sound,  not  unpleasing  to  the  ear.  These  pillars  are  very  slen- 
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der,  being  only  one  foot,  ten  inches,  in  circumference.  The 
sound  continues  about  a*quarter  of  a minute.” 

On  entering  the  area  from  the  door-way  in  front,  one  finds  a 
pagoda,  or  a monolithic  temple,  of  a pyramidal  form,  in  which 
is  placed  a kind  of  square  altar,  with  figures  on  each  side.  In 
this  area  also,  and  on  the  left  hand  side,  is  a very  handsome 
obelisk,  “ the  capital  of  which  is  beautified,”  as  Malet  terms  it, 
“ with  a group  of  sitting  human  figures,  that  are  loosened  from 
the  mass.  The  obelisk  is  fluted  and  ornamented  with  great 
taste,  and  has  a very  light  appearance.  On  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  area,  is  an  elephant,  but  without  rider  or  Hoda .” 

Communicating  with  Indra  in  one  direction,  as  Jugnaut  does 
with  the  former  in  another  direction,  is  Parasu  Rama,  a name 
of  Vishnu,  being  his  sixth  incarnation.  This  character  was 
said  to  have  been  born  near  Agra,  on  the  Treeta-Yoog  : he  is 
supposed  to  be  still  living  in  the  Concan.  This  excavation  is 
on  a smaller  scale,  in  every  particular,  than  the  preceding  one. 

At  about  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  Parasu  Rama,  is 
Dhurma  Lenga  or  Doomar  Leyna. 

“ Unlike  the  other  temples,”  says  Captain  Seely,  “this  is  approached 
by  a narrow,  excavated  avenue,  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  for  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  eight  feet  broad.  Proceeding  up  the  avenue  or  passage, 
is  a plain  excavation,  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  partly  filled  up  with 
water.” 

This,  we  may  infer,  is  below  the  level  of  the  avenue, 
from  his  description  of  it  as  a frightful  subterranean  cave, 
guarded  by  two  stone  lions,  and  in  the  inside  by  live  snakes  ; 
and  from  his  having  fallen  into  it.  It  is  about  sixty-six  feet  in 
length,  by  twenty-five  feet  in  depth. 

“ At  the  end  of  the  avenue  is  a doorway,  or  entrance,  eleven  feet  six 
inches  by  four  feet  six  inches ; this  opens  into  a fine  spacious  area,  or 
court,  in  length  fifty-one  feet  six  inches  by  twenty-six  feet.  We  at  once 
enter  this  mighty  quarry  by  the  door-way  just  mentioned ; and  here 
stands,  in  lonely  pride,  a temple,  for  magnitude  and  massiveness  infe- 
rior to  none  as  a single  apartment.  The  immense  pillars,  and  gigantic 
figures,  are  in  respective  proportions,  and  in  keeping  with  the  excavation. 
As  a whole  it  is  an  astonishing  piece  of  workmanship,  stupendous  and 
beautiful.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  area  and  avenue,  it  appears 
a vast  undertaking,  unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  known  world.” 

This  temple  is  on  the  right  of  the  area  as  one  enters  from 
the  avenue.  At  the  entrance  of  the  former  are  two  lions 
couchant.  The  visiter  first  finds  himself  in  a veranda,  at  the 
two  ends  of  which  are  two  gigantic  figures  ; the  first  of  Durma 
rajah,  sitting  with  a club  in  his  hand,  the  second  of  Wisiveyshur 
Mahdew  in  a dancing  attitude,  with  a group  of  figures  around 
him,  among  which  is  the  bull  Nundi.  After  passing  this  ve- 
randa, the  cave  widens  considerably,  and  still  more  after  pass- 
ing the  next  range  of  pillars,  till  he  reaches  the  centre  or  fourth 
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range  : the  remaining  two  ranges  now  decrease  in  the  same 
order  as  of  their  augmentation.  This  end  of  the  cave  opens 
into  a small  area,  whence  is  a descent,  of  a great  depth,  by 
steps,  to  a reservoir  of  water,  which  is  supplied  by  a cascade 
that  falls  during  the  rainy  season  from  the  whole  height  of  the 
mountain.  Over  the  stairway  is  a small  gallery,  meant 
seemingly  to  sit  and  observe  the  falling  stream.  A more  appro- 
priate spot  could  not  well  be  found  for  the  followers  of  Brahma 
to  meditate  on  the  mysteries  of  their  creed  ; or,  still  nobler  task, 
to  hold  communion  large  and  high  with  nature,  and  from  na- 
ture to  look  up  to  nature’s  God. 

The  depth  of  this  excavation  from  the  ingress  at  the  area  to 
the  egress  at  the  tank,  is  a hundred  and  forty  feet — height 
seventeen  feet,  and  length  a hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  an  apart- 
ment of  these  great  dimensions,  and  with  the  prodigious  weight 
of  its  solid  rocky  roof,  the  pillars  require  to  be  proportionately 
stout  and  numerous  ; for,  although  the  excavation  does  not  ex- 
ceed seventeen  feet  in  height,  the  towering  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain above  averages  from  sixty  to  upwards  of  a hundred  feet. 
We  can  join  Captain  Seely  in  opinion  when  he  says : — 

“ It  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  the  feeling  of  a visiter  upon  first 
entering  this  temple,  is  that  of  fear,  and  the  first  object  to  which  he 
directs  his  eyes  are  the  pillars,  and  he  involuntarily  crouches  ere  he  casts 
a look  at  the  ceiling  to  see  if  it  is  firm  and  steadfast, — no  fissures,  no  de- 
cay.” “ There  are  forty-four  pillars  supporting  the  ceiling  or  roof ; for 
above  it  is  an  undivided  mass  of  rock.  These  pillars  are  of  immense 
proportions,  no  less  than  sixteen  feet  four  inches  in  girth, — at  the  base 
they  are  four  feet  three  inches  and  a quarter  square.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  shaft  is  plain  and  square  ; the  rest  fluted  and  ornamented  with 
carving.  They  have  the  same  kind  of  capitals  as  those  already  describ- 
ed, but  not  so  globular,  and  a good  deal  more  flattened  : a beam  of  rock 
over  each  capital  crosses  them  all,  not  at  right  angles,  but  from  east  to 
west,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  supporting  the  roof,  these  being  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  One  of  the  beams  is  larger  than  the  others  ; and 
though  I could  not  perceive  any  crack  or  flaw  that  caused  such  a precau- 
tion, doubtless  the  architect  had  his  reasons-  There  is  a very  trifling 
difference  in  the  square  of  some  of  the  pillars.  Within  this  room,  and 
towards  the  inner  (western)  side,  stands  a distinct  room,  thirty  feet 
square,  ascended  by  five  stone  steps,  having  a door-way  cut  in  each  wall, 
between  which  entrances  and  the  angles  are  large  gigantic  figures,  cut 
in  high  relief,  in  a standing  position  : their  height  is  thirteen  feet  six 
inches  : some  are  of  smaller  stature.  This  small  square  temple  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  mountain,  as  the  floor  is  undetached,  although  it 
interrupts  the  series  of  pillars.” 

The  excavation  which  comes  next  to  Dhurma  Linga  is  like 
the  latter,  “ sacred  to  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  ; tor  single 
blessedness  forms  no  part  of  the  Hindoo  creed  of  happiness, 
although  sects  of  Fakeers  devote  their  life  to  rigid  celibacy.” 
This  temple  is  called  Januivassee,  or  abode  of  Hymen,  which  is 
displayed  in  the  figures  of  Beli  and  Laximi  in  the  veranda. 
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It  consists  of  two  distinct  apartments,  one  considerably  larger 
than  the  other,  having  recesses  in  each.  In  the  one  containing 
the  figures  just  mentioned,  are  seen  the  three  members  of  the 
Hindoo  Triad. 

After  this  follow  the  temples  of  Sri  Gunnees  or  Kumari  and 
Wahiri , Mlacantha  or  Blue  Throat,  and  Rama  Warra. 

The  chief  excavation  of  Sri  Gunnees  or  Ganesa,  is  thirty- 
one  feet  by  fifty-six  and  a half.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a neat  small 
room,  called  Ghana , or  the  oil  shops.  Respecting  their  proba- 
ble destination  in  former  times,  Captain  Seely  remarks  : 

“ These  small  rooms  of  the  Ghana  are  not  dissimilar  in  shape  to  the 
huts  used  in  India  for  expressing  oil  from  the  plant.  If  these  temples 
were  in  former  times  lighted,  the  consumption  of  oil  must  have  been 
very  great,  and  in  more  request  than  any  other  article.  Of  water  the 
reservoirs  and  cisterns  afford  an  abundant  supply,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Of  food  and  clothing,  the  Hindoos  require  but  little  variety  in 
the  former,  and  little  in  quantity  of  the  latter,  which  the  village  bazaars 
would  be  equal  to  supply.  Carpenters  and  bricklayers  were  not  wanted 
here,  ihese  habitations  requiring  no  repair  ; shoemakers  and  barbers  would 
be  in  request ; they,  however,  from  their  debased  caste,  would  reside  in 
the  Hallalcore  cave  mentioned  in  a former  page. 

“ From  the  abhorrence  in  which  shoemakers  are  held,  this  would  he 
a fit  asylum : the  dancing  girls,  singers,  and  players  on  musical  instru- 
ments, would  likewise  there  find  a retreat.  No  business  connected  with 
the  wants  of  the  priests  and  devotees  of  Elora  would  more  require  a 
separate  and  permanent  abode  than  oil  sellers ; and  as  lights  are  burnt 
before  many  of  the  gods  continually,  and  generally  jive  before  the  Ling 
of  Maha  Deo,  oil  would  be  in  request  for  the  visages  of  some  of  the  gods, 
and  for  many  of  their  symbols,  which  are  frequently  rubbed  with  oil. 
We  will  conclude  that  the  name  is  not  of  a fanciful  derivation,  and  that 
a flourishing  business  was  formerly  carried  on  in  oil.” 

Passing  by  the  temple  of  Nilacantha  or  Blue  Throat , one  of 
the  names  of  Maha  Deo,  as  not  requiring  particular  notice,  we 
reach  Rama  Warra  or  Rameswar , the  last  in  the  chain  from  the 
northern  end  before  we  approach  Kylas. 

“ The  figures  carved  or  sculptured  in  this  temple  are,”  says  Captain 
Seely,  “various  and  numerous  ; and,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  well 
executed,  nearly  all  representing  fun  and  frolic,  and  that  which  is  often 
the  origin  of  it — the  nuptials.” 

In  a compartment  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  forming 
an  angle  with  the  southern  wall,  is  a group  of  four  skeleton 
figures — supposed  to  represent  a miser  and  his  family,  with  a 
thief  stealing  his  money.  The  tale  is  repeated  by  the  Brah- 
mins to  every  visiter,  but  not  on  any  good  foundation. 

Of  the  origin  and  date  of  excavation  of  these  wonderful 
temples  in  the  Elora  mountain,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant, — 
a conclusion  at  which,  however  plausible  their  speculations, 
all  the  writers  on  the  subject  must  each  frankly  admit  for  him- 
self. Of  their  extreme  antiquity  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt. 
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Even  the  plastering  or  chunaming  and  painting,  to  which  they 
have  been  more  than  once,  it  is  thought,  subjected,  was  done 
at  remote  epocha.  In  the  abseirce  of  authentic  history,  we  are, 
of  course,  left  to  conjecture  tlie  manner  in  which  the  artists 
proceeded  in  their  work  of  excavation.  Captain  Seely  is  of 
opinion,  that  Kylas  and  Indra  were  constructed  by  the  workmen 
cutting  downwards,  the  roof  being  the  first  part  that  was  finish- 
ed. He  admits  that  “ in  the  temples  perforated  and  scooped 
out  of  the  front  of  the  mountain,  their  prodigious  labour  may 
have  been  differently  commenced  and  completed.” 

Among  the  various  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  exca- 
vated temples  in  general,  the  one  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Malet  is  as  plausible  as  any  other.  It  is  as  follows : 

“ The  ancient  Brahmins  avoided  the  contamination  of  cities,  and  af- 
fected the  purity  and  simplicity  of  rural  retirement:  when  far  removed 
from  observation,  the  imagination  of  their  disciples  probably  enhanced 
the  merit  of  their  sanctity.  To  alleviate  the  austerities,  and  to  gratify 
the  devout  propensities  of  these  holy  men,  naturally  became  objects  of 
pious  emulation.  Under  this  influence  the  munificence  of  princes  may 
have  been  engaged  to  provide  them  retreats,  which,  sanctified  by  the 
symbols  of  their  adoration,  were  at  once  suited,  in  simplicity  and  seclu- 
sion, to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  in  grandeur,  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  founders.  Thus  power  and  wealth  may  have  been 
combined,  under  the  guidance  of  enthusiasm,  to  produce  monuments 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  or  less  permanent,  though  less  conspicuous 
and  less  known,  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.” 

The  fulness  of  detail  into  which  we  have  been  led,  in 
describing  the  temples  at  Elora,  will  hardly  exonerate  us  from 
the  task  of  noticing  the  similar  structures  at  Eleplianta,  Kena- 
rah,  and  Karli.  If  it  be  objected  to  us,  that  we  give  undue 
space  to  these  descriptions,  we  would  reply  in  terms  nearly 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  used  in  a former  part 
of  this  article.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a curious  one  : it  is 
always  introduced  in  sketches  of,  or  allusions  to,  ancient  art, 
especially  in  every  history  of  the  Egyptian, — and  yet  the  infor- 
mation connected  with  it  is,  if  not  meagre,  in  a great  measure 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  has  often  been  sought 
for  in  vain,  both  by  the  man  of  letters  and  the  scientific  and 
tasteful  architect.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  our  meaning — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  show  the  call  for  ready  access  to  a 
popular  but  yet  accurate  account  of  the  monuments  at  Elora 
in  particular,  than  by  pointing  out  the  error,  from  want  of 
information,  into  which  Hobertson,  in  his  History  of  India,  has 
been  led  on  this  point.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  temples  at 
Elora,  “they  do  not  equal  those  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette  in 
magnitude  whereas,  in  fact,  there  is  but  one  temple  at  Ele- 
phanta ; and,  as  Captain  Seely,  who  has  visited  them  all,  avers: 
“ In  Salsette,  viz.  at  Canarah,  Amboulee,  Monpaser,  and  Macal, 
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where  ten  feet  have  been  cut,  one  hundred  feet  have  been  cut 
at  Elora.” 

We  cannot  say  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers  a proper  estimate  of  the  number, 
size,  arrangement,  and  decorations  of  the  Elora  temples; 
but  we  shall  hardly,  we  believe,  be  accused  of  difiuseness  of 
narrative,  and  of  burdening  our  description  with  too  many 
minutice  of  detail,  when  we  inform  them  that  we  have  taken 
all  essential  particulars,  respecting  these  excavations,  con- 
tained in  Captain  Seely’s  large  work  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages ; and  have,  when  occasion  required,  added  thereto  the 
information  necessary  to  render  our  account  complete  from 
other  quarters.  But,  for  fear  that  our  apology  should  increase 
our  fault,  if  such  indeed  it  be,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  a 
notice  of  the  other  rock  temples  of  India.  Had  we  been  desi- 
rous of  pursuing  a natural,  or  rather  a chronological,  order,  we 
should  have  begun  with  those  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  as  of 
earlier  formation,  and  in  a simpler  style  of  art,  than  the  exca- 
vations at  Elora. 

The  rock  temple  in  the  small  island  of  Elephanta,  near 
Bombay,  has  been  the  most  frequently  visited,  of  any  of  these 
structures  in  India,  by  Europeans.  The  name  of  the  island  is 
derived  from  a colossal  figure  of  an  elephant  hewn  out  of  the 
stone  ; the  head  and  neck  are  fallen  oft',  and  the  whole  statue 
seems  approaching  to  ruin.  The  temple,  together  with  the 
adjacent  rooms,  is  hewn  solely  out  of  the  rock,  and  forms  con- 
sequently a perfect  grotto.  The  temple  itself,  exclusive  of  the 
apartments  and  chapels  attached,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  In  front  of  the 
principal  entrance  facing  the  north,  and  therefore  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  is  an  artificial  terrace,  from  which  there  is  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  on  each  side  (east  and 
west)  is  an  additional  opening  to  admit  the  fresh  breeze. 
Each  front  consists  of  two  huge  pillars,  with  two  pilasters. 
The  rock,  which  serves  as  a roof  to  this  grotto,  is  supported  by 
twenty-six  pillars  and  sixteen  pilasters  : the  latter  occupy  half 
of  each  side,  and  are  left  by  the  architect  in  the  original  unhewn 
state  of  the  material.  The  plan  is  regular,  there  being  eight 
pillars  and  pilasters  in  a line,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
entrances  of  the  temple,  and  the  same  number  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  entrances.  The  pillars,  which  all  appear  to 
run  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances, are  crossed  by  other  ranges  running  at  right  angles  in 
the  opposite  direction ; they  are  strong  and  massy,  of  an  order 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  their  situation  and  the  purpose 
which  they  are  to  serve,  and  have  an  appearance  of  very  con- 
siderable elegance.  The  chapels  or  rooms  adjoining  are  not 
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quite  so  high,  but  are  finished  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
The  walls,  without  inscriptions,  but  formerly  covered  with  a 
beautiful  stucco,  are  still  ornamented  with  reliefs,  some  of  which 
are  so  highly  prominent,  that  the  figures  are  merely  attached 
to  the  rocks  by  their  backs,  and  are  doubtless  as  old  as  the 
temple  itself. 

The  figure  that  faces  the  principal  entrance  is  the  most  re- 
markable in  this  excavation,  and  has  given  rise  to  numberless 
conjectures  and  theories.  It  is  a gigantic  bust,  representing 
some  three-headed  being,  or  three  of  the  heads  of  some  being, 
to  whom  the  temple  may  be  supposed  to  be  dedicated.  It  is 
usually  designated  as  the  Triad  of  Elephanta.  As  works  of 
art,  the  figures  in  this  temple  have  somewhat  of  rudeness  and 
want  of  finish ; the  proportions  are  sometimes  lost,  the  atti- 
tudes forced,  and  every  thing  indicates  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
though  a vigorous  infancy.* 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  brief  and  summary 
account  of  Salsette,  an  island  opposite  Bombay,  and  its  ex- 
cavations, furnished  by  Heeren. 

“ In  point  of  size  and  number,  the  temples  of  Salsette  are  much 
superior  to  those  at  Elephanta.  The  lofty  mountain,  which  this  island 
contains,  is  also  composed  of  a species  of  rock  equally  hard,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  excavated  in  every  direction.  The  grand  pagoda  is 
vaulted,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  forty  paces  in  breadth  and  one 
hundred  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  four  columns  at  the  entrance,  thirty 
are  enumerated  inside,  of  which  eighteen  have  their  capitals  formed  of 
elephants ; the  rest  are  merely  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  which  would 
induce  a supposition  that  they  still  remain  unfinished.  At  the  end  of 
the  pagoda,  which  terminates  in  a circular  form,  is  a kind  of  cupola, 
which,  as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  structure,  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  living  stone. 

“ The  Great  Pagoda  is  only  so  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  for  there 
are  two  others  scarcely  inferior  in  size,  which  are  even  furnished  with 
several  stories,  one  over  the  other ; and  between  and  round  about  these 
there  is  an  innumerable  quantity  of  smaller  chapels.  Every  part  is 
ornamented  with  sculpture ; and  the  apartments,  tanks,  and  open  courts, 
are  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

“ The  architecture  of  these  monuments  so  nearly  resembles  that  at 
Elephanta  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  people 
and  the  same  age,  though  the  excavations  at  Salsette  must  have  occupied 
a considerably  longer  time  in  execution.  The  effects  of  the  weather  on 
the  sculptures  here,  too,  give  striking  evidence  of  the  many  hundred 
years  that  must  have  elapsed  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  their  present 
state  of  decay. 

“ But  a distinguishing  feature  in  the  temple  grottoes  of  Salsette  are 
the  inscriptions,  which  we  meet  with  on  the  walls.  Of  these,  Anquetil 
du  Perron  has  enumerated  twenty-two,  specimens  of  which  he  has 

* See  “ Account  of  the  Cave-temple  of  Elephanta,  by  W.  Erskinet 
Esq.  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.”  Vol.  I. 
p.  216—249. 
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subjoined.  The  alphabet  in  which  they  are  composed,  has  no  resemblance 
to  any  one  among  the  great  number  that  are  still  used  in  the  peninsula, 
nor  has  any  one  hitherto  been  able  to  decipher  their  meaning.” 

In  addition  to  the  chief  temple,  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, of  Kenarah  or  Kenneri , there  are  other  smaller  ones  in 
Salsette,  as  those  of  Monpeser  and  Jegvasary,  & c. 

Great  has  been  the  falling  off  in  the  pomp  of  religion,  the 
afflux  of  population,  and  bustle  of  business,  since  the  time 
when  these  temples  were  resorted  to  by  the  faithful  from  all 
parts  of  Hindostan.  As  was  well  remarked  by  Lord  Yalentia, 
“ not  only  the  great  number  of  these  grottoes,  but  also  the 
tanks,  the  terraces,  the  flights  of  stairs  leading  from  one  to  the 
other,  all  clearly  show  what  must  have  been  the  population  of 
these  arid  rocks  in  former  times,  where  all  now  is  silent,  except 
the  casual  footstep  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.  The  plains, 
once  so  highly  cultivated,  are  become  an  impenetrable  jungle, 
the  lair  of  ferocious  wild  beasts,  and  the  abode  of  desolation 
and  noxious  miasmata.” 

The  temple  of  Karli  or  Carli,  takes  its  name  from  a village, 
situated  about  twelve  miles  from  the  top  of  Bhoar  Ghaut,  half 
Avay  between  Bombay  and  Poonah.  The  necessity  of  cutting 
into  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  gain  a front  sufficiently  high,  has 
been  the  means,  together  with  the  rubbish  from  tire  excava- 
tion, of  making  a platform,  which,  from  its  outer  edge  to  the 
front  of  the  temple,  is  nearly  a hundred  feet.  The  front  is 
partly  disfigured  by  a little  temple  of  more  recent  date,  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Bowannee,  a Brahminical  deity  ; and  also 
by  a small  modern  building.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance,  there 
is  a pillar  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  about  eight  in  diameter ; 
the  top  is  formed  into  the  shape  of  a bell,  surmounted  with  the 
figures  of  three  lions,  in  a sitting  posture,  and  very  much  de- 
cayed. The  place  of  the  corresponding  pillar  on  the  right  is 
occupied  by  the  temple  just  mentioned.  The  outer  screen, 
which  ran  across  the  front,  has  been  partly  broken  down. 
Between  it  and  the  inner  is  a portico  or  vestibule,  of  twenty-five 
feet  or  thereabouts  from  back  to  front,  and  in  width  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cave  itself.  The  side  walls  of  this  portico,  and 
the  internal  screen  on  each  side  of  the  door,  are  ornamented 
with  figures  in  alto  relievo,  or  high  relief. 

The  interior  is  represented  to  be  very  grand  and  striking. 
The  whole  length,  from  the  screen  that  separates  it  from  the 
portico  to  the  extreme  inner  end,  is  a hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  from  side  to  side  beyond  the  pillars,  is 
forty -six  feet ; the  height  to  the  top  of  the  arched  roof  may  be 
between  fifty  and  sixty  feet.  The  roof  is  supported  by  pillars, 
which  run  from  front  to  rear,  leaving  an  open  space  of  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  down  the  centre,  and  are  continued 
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round  the  semi-circular  end  of  the  excavation.  This  last  is 
surmounted  with  a cupola. 

“ There  are  no  sculptures  in  the  interior,  but  only  on  the  walls  of  the 
portico,  partly  resembling  elephants,  and  partly  figures  of  men  with  two 
sexes.  The  statue  of  Buddha  (Boodh)  is  observable  in  many  parts,  some- 
times in  a sitting  posture,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  at  others  in  an  up- 
right position,  and  always  surrounded  with  worshippers.  Here,  also,  we 
meet  with  numerous  inscriptions,  and  all  in  the  same  unknown  charac- 
ter which  is  found  in  the  seven  pagodas  at  Mavalipuram.” — Heeren. 

The  addition  of  wooden  ribs  to  the  arched  roof  of  Karli 
takes  from  the  originality,  and  even  beauty,  of  the  interior.  A 
part  of  this  wood  work  may  be  seen  in  front,  and  remains  per- 
fectly sound  to  this  day,  though  it  is  said  to  be  nine  hundred 
years  since  it  was  put  up : and  this  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  of  subsequent  construction  to  the  temple  itself.  There 
are  several  small  caves  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  north  of  the  great 
temple ; these  are  flat-roofed,  with  nothing  remarkable  about 
them. 

Ceylon  is,  we  believe,  the  only  other  Indian  island  besides 
Salsette  and  Elephanta,  in  which  there  are  temple  grottoes. 
The  largest  structure  of  this  description  is  seen  in  the  southern 
part  of  Ceylon,  in  about  7°  N.  lat.  near  to  Damboulon,  and  in 
a southeasterly  direction  from  the  capital  town  of  Candy. 
These  rock  temples,  according  to  Davy’s  opinion,*  are  the 
largest,  the  most  perfect  and  ancient,  as  well  as  the  best  pre- 
served, in  the  whole  island.  They  are  contained  in  a grotto, 
much  less  indebted  to  art  than  to  nature  for  its  formation, 
before  which  a wall  extends,  of  four  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  dimensions  of  the  largest  temple  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  by  ninety,  and  forty-five  in  height.  The  smaller 
one  is  ninety  feet  long,  and  seventy  broad  : the  third  is  seventy- 
five  feet  in  length  and  only  twenty-one  in  breadth.  They  are 
all  dedicated  to  Buddha,  whose  religion  is  still  preserved  ex- 
clusively in  Ceylon,  and  perhaps  there  in  its  greatest  purity,  or 
rather  with  less  grossness.  The  principal  temple  contains  a 
recumbent  statue  of  Buddha,  thirty  feet  long,  of  colossal  size, 
as  he  is  generally  represented ; we  also  meet  with  numerous 
smaller  statues  of  this  god,  or  his  worshippers  in  different  atti- 
tudes, of  which  fifty-three  have  been  counted,  representing, 
probably,  persons  of  his  suite. 

We  have  now  described,  in  closer  connection,  and  with  more 
fulness  of  detail  than  will  be  found  by  our  readers  in  any  one 
work  of  reference  on  the  subject,  the  monuments  of  Hindoo 
architecture  of  the  first,  and  probably  most  ancient,  class,  com- 

* Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon.  By  John  Davy.  London,  1821. 
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prising  subterraneous  temples  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  But 
another  and  imposing  display  of  the  art,  in  which  we  recog- 
nise biddings  of  the  second  class,  consisted  in  elaborately 
fashioning  the  outside  of  the  rocks  themselves  into  the  form  of 
an  architectural  monument,  and  thereby,  says  Heeren,  pro- 
duced effects  still  more  surprising  than  in  the  temple  grottoes 
already  described. 

<l  India  contains  one  specimen  of  this  new  class,  which  is  so  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  that  a particular  description  of  it 
alone  will  be  sufficient.  Such  are  the  ‘ Seven  Pagodas,’  or  ancient 
monuments  so  called,  at  Mavalipuram,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  of 
which  extraordinary  buildings  it  will  hardly  be  too  much  to  assert,  that 
they  occupy  a most  distinguished  place  in  the  scale  of  human  skill  and 
ingenuity.” 

“ The  ruins  of  Mavalipuram  do  not  merely  consist  of  a few  subterra- 
nean temples,  but  the  whole  has  an  appearance  of  a royal  town,  almost 
completely  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  A large,  and  probably  the  most  con- 
siderable, portion  appears  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea ; hut  a 
few  miles  inland  are  seen,  on  the  summit  of  a rocky  lull,  a vast  collec- 
tion of  grottoes,  halls,  apartments,  and  other  buildings,  all  worked  in 
the  solid  stone  : not  all  of  these,  however,  are  temples ; for  among  other 
structures,  we  meet  with  one  supported  by  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars, 
which  seem  to  have  a choultry,  or  place  of  accommodation  for  travellers  : 
in  another  part  of  the  hill  is  a kind  of  couch,  formed  out  of  the  rock,  and 
which  some  imagine  to  represent  a king’s  throne.  Besides  these  excava- 
tions, there  are  other  remnants  of  architectural  works,  properly  so  called : 
these  consist  of  massy  walls  formed  of  hewn  stone,  immense  blocks  of 
which  are  piled  one  above  the  other,  similar  to  those  buildings  termed 
Cyclopean.” 

Two  of  the  temples  excavated  in  the  rock  exhibit  a style 
and  workmanship  peculiarly  striking,  and  might  almost  be 
compared  to  some  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  Europe.  The 
sides  of  the  rocky  hill  are  here  also  in  every  direction  covered 
with  reliefs  in  sculpture,  which  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
statues  of  Hindoo  deities,  with  four  or  more  arms,  and  furnish- 
ed with  their  various  attributes. 

“ The  buildings  at  Mavalipuram  are  partly  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
furnish  evident  proofs  of  having  been  interrupted  by  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  such  as  an  earthquake,  which  has  rent  the  solid  rock, 
and  perhaps  ingulphed  a considerable  portion  of  the  town  in  the  sea, 
under  which  the  ruins  are  still  seen  extending  a great  way  out.  But  all 
recollection  of  the  time  when  this  catastrophe  happened  is  completely 
lost ; which  is  another  probable  ground  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
structures,  on  which,  moreover,  the  finger  of  time  has  imprinted  other 
strong  marks  of  age  in  the  defacement  and  obliteration  apparent  in  many 
of  the  sculptures.” 

After  having  treated  of  rock  monuments,  whether  subterra- 
neous or  above  ground,  there  still  remains,  says  Heeren,  a third 
and  most  numerous  class  of  buildings  to  examine,  which  are 
altogether  the  production  of  human  art.  We  may  infer,  that 
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the  author  means,  by  this  last  expression,  all  the  materials  of 
which  were  fashioned,  raised  to  their  situation,  and  arranged 
by  human  art.  Of  this  class  of  edifices  our  notice  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  both  because  their  antiquity  is,  except  in  small 
numbers,  not  well  established,  and  it  is  only  with  the  antique 
we  have  now  to  do  ; and,  also,  because  our  limits  are  already 
reached  within  which  we  can,  for  the  present,  discuss  or  describe 
architectural  remains. 

Near  Elora  is  the  group  of  three  pagodas  of  Deogur  or 
Dowlatabad,  built  in  a pyramidal  form,  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
laid  one  over  another,  without  any  sculptures.  It  is  presumed 
to  have  had  some  connection,  though  of  what  kind  we  know 
not,  with  the  neighbouring  rock  excavations  at  Elora. 

The  celebrated  pagoda  of  Tanjore  presents  a perfectly  simi- 
lar specimen  of  architecture : it  is,  also,  constructed  of  hewn 
stone,  piled  in  large  blocks  one  above  another,  without  any 
exterior  decoration,  and  without  a cupola.  The  pyramid, 
as  it  may  be  called,  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Valentia,  is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the 
kind  in  India.  The  interior  contains  a hall,  only  lighted  with 
lamps,  and  which  is  a place  of  assembly  for  the  Brahmins.  All 
positive  accounts  of  the  time  of  its  construction  are  wanting ; 
and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  peculiar  style  of  archi- 
tecture, warrants  us  in  referring  it  to  a period  of  high  antiquity. 

The  pagodas  of  Ramiseram,  on  an  island  between  the  con- 
tinent and  Ceylon,  are  remarkable  in  many  respects.  They 
are  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  nation,  and 
no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  their  precincts.  The  statues 
of  the  gods  must  be  washed  only  with  water  from  the  Ganges, 
which  is  brought  for  that  purpose  by  pilgrims  and  fakirs.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  an  enclosure,  the  principal  gate  of 
which  is  forty  feet  high ; a grand  entrance,  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pyramid,  leads  to  the  principal  pagoda,  and  reminded 
Lord  Valentia,  naturally  enough,  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt.  It  is  here  that  we  recognise  all  the  characters  of  pri- 
mitive architecture,  which  consists  in  piling  up  rough  hewn 
blocks  of  stone,  one  above  another,  first  perpendicularly,  and 
then  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  exterior  of  the  pagoda  is 
painted  red,  and  adorned  with  a surprising  number  of  sculp- 
tures. The  interior  is  here,  also,  lighted  with  lamps,  “ but  the 
whole  building,”  says  the  noble  traveller  just  cited,  “ presents 
a magnificent  appearance,  which  we  might  in  vain  seek  ade- 
quate language  to  describe.” 

One  of  the  oldest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  holy  pagodas 
of  India,  is  that  of  Jaganatha,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  pro- 
nounced, Juggernaut,  a surname  of  Krishna,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  It  is  situated  almost  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
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the  Coromandel  coast,  and  is  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name 
of  the  “ Black  Pagoda,”  because  its  dark  colour  makes  it  a 
conspicuous  object  to  mariners  a great  distance  off.  This 
structure  is,  also,  of  a pyramidal  form;  and  a number  ol 
smaller  pagodas  are  found  in  its  vicinity  ; the  largest  of  which 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 

Surpassing  all  the  others  in  extent  and  magnificence,  and  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  enclosures  and  halls,  is  the 
grand  pagoda  of  Chalambroom,  in  the  district  of  Tanjore.  We 
can  but  just  mention  its  two-fold  enclosure  ; the  outer  rectangle 
being  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  by  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  breadth,  composed  of  brick  faced  with  stone; 
the  second  is  built  entirely  of  the  latter  material.  Next  is  its 
magnificent  gateway,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and 
decorated  with  pilasters  thirty-two  feet  high,  surmounted,  more- 
over, with  a pyramid  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  the 
architecture  of  which  evidently  resembles  that  of  the  pagodas, 
though  it  is  of  a lighter  character,  and  ornamented  from  top 
to  bottom  with  sculptures  representing  gods  and  animals.  We 
dare  not  attempt  a minute  description  of  the  holy  buildings  and 
offices  within  the  area  ; nor  other  enclosures  within  the  general 
one,  in  which  are  temples  surrounded  more  immediately  by 
colonnades — a large  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  adorned 
also  with  a colonnade  and  steps  of  stone — a portico  supported 
on  six  rows  of  columns,  leading  to  the  sanctuary.  Both  colon- 
nades and  pillars  are  decorated  from  top  to  bottom  with 
sculpture.  Adjoining  the  temple  towards  the  south,  is  a large 
hall  with  a flat  roof,  supported  by  one  hundred  columns  ; and 
on  the  north  is  a perfectly  similar  building,  only  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

“ But  the  most  wonderful  structure  of  all,”  says  Heeren,  “ is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  large  tank  ; this  is  a sanctuary,  or  chapel,  in  the  middle 
of  an  enormous  hall,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  two  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth,  and  supported  by  upwards  of  one  thousand  pillars, 
each  thirty  feet  high,  and  disposed  in  regular  order  ; the  roof  is  flat,  and, 
like  the  Egyptian  temples,  is  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  laid 
horizontally.  Every  part  of  it  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  represent- 
ing scenes  taken  from  the  Mahabharata,  and  other  general  subjects  of 
Hindoo  theogony. 

“ These  different  halls,  together  with  their  chapels,  were  destined  to 
receive  the  statues  of  the  gods,  when  conveyed  to  them  on  huge  cars  at 
the  celebration  of  the  annual  festivals.  Not  less  than  three  thousand 
Brahmins  were  employed  in  the  religious  services  of  this  sanctuary;  and 
how  prodigious,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  influx  of  pilgrims,  whose 
pious  liberality  was  sufficient  to  maintain  such  a number  of  priests,  as 
the  temple  possessed  no  landed  property  itself!” 

We  could  not  have  given  a more  appropriate  example  of  the 
style  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture,  nor  of  the  religious  spirit 
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which  developed  and  nurtured  it  into  a display  of  nearly  un- 
equalled labour  and  patience  in  detail,  and  of  grandeur  of  result, 
than  in  the  above  account  of  the  pagoda  at  Chalumbroom, 
with  which  we  close  our  notice  of  the  temples  of  Hindostan. 
Another  inference  also  immediately  follows  its  perusal : it  is 
the  close  affinity  between  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  architecture, 
which  worked  on  similar  materials,  fashioned  them  in  nearly  a 
similar  manner,  in  obedience  to  the  same  powerful  impulse  of 
religious  zeal,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an  equally  influential 
and  permanently  privileged  priesthood.  It  is  much  easier, 
indeed,  to  indicate  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
religious  creed  and  ritual,  and  fondness  for  similar  styles  of 
architecture  and  profusion  of  sculptural  embellishments,  of  the 
two  people,  than  to  say  on  which  side  lies  the  priority  of 
invention  and  practice,  and  the  merit  of  having  taught  the 
other.  Did  the  Hindoos  bring,  by  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel 
and  the  Red  Sea,  their  religion  and  their  mechanical  ingenuity 
in  excavating  rock  temples,  into  Ethiopia,  and  thence  into 
Egypt?  Among  other  alleged  proofs  of  this  origin,  is  cited 
the  marked  Hindoo  character  of  face  painted  on  the  external 
covering  or  case  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  and  the 
introduction  of  sculptured  ornaments  copied  from  Asiatic  pro- 
ductions— animals,  plants,  and  flowers.  Will  it  be  contended, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  means  of  Egyptian  enterprise  and 
commercial  spirit,  an  intercourse  was  established  with  India, 
which,  as  a consequence,  borrowed  the  architecture  and  gene- 
ral style  of  art  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile? 
African  faces,  with  thick  lips  and  other  characteristics  figured 
in  some  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  sculpture,  are  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis.  But  the  Egyptian  countenance  was  not 
African,  in  such  a sense,  that  is,  negro  ; and  this  point  fails  as 
proof.  Or  shall  we  be  told  that  Ethiopia  was  the  common 
parent  of  the  arts  to  both  Egypt  and  India,  whence  they  were 
conveyed  down  the  Nile  for  the  former,  and  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia  for  the  latter,  and  acquired 
refinement  in  both  as  they  advanced  onwards?  It  may  be  op- 
posed to  this  view,  that,  although  the  Egyptian  temples  and 
catacombs  have  their  archetypes  in  Ethiopia,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  Hindoos  are  obliged  to  refer  their  edifices  to  a 
similar  origin.  The  plan  and  practice  of  excavated  dwellings 
and  temples  may,  as  we  have  shown  in  preceding  pages,  be 
traced  from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  the  city  of  Bdmi- 
yan,  which  is  mainly  cut  out  of  a spur  of  this  range,  on  south  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  irregularly  along  the  rocky  ridges  of 
middle  India  down  to  the  southern  peninsula,  and  even  as  far 
as  Ceylon. 

Let  11s  now,  in  conclusion,  sum  up  briefly  the  evidences  of 
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the  position  advanced  at  the  opening  of  this  article, — and 
which,  in  its  progress,  we  have,  though  without  any  pretensions 
to  method,  adduced,  viz : the  common  origin  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt. 

In  all  three  countries  we  behold  similar  excavations  in  the 
living  rock,  carried  to  an  immense  extent,  and  decorated  with 
colossal  figures  ; huge  masses  of  building  raised  above  ground, 
and  displaying  a profusion  of  statuary  and  carving  ; and  also 
those  monolithic  shrines  or  chambers  cut  out  in  a single  stone, 
and  which  seem  to  defy  an  imitation  by  all  that  modern  inven- 
tion has  supplied  to  the  arts.  We  need  only  compare  the 
monolithic  temples  of  Nubia  with  that  at  Kylas  (Ivailasa),  the 
excavations  of  Guerfeh  Hassan  with  those  of  Elephanta,  and 
the  grottoes  of  Hadjir  Silsili,  as  described  by  Pococke,  with 
the  proper  cave  temples  of  Elora — to  be  convinced  that  these 
sacred  monuments  of  ancient  days  derived  their  origin  from 
the  same  source.  Further  resemblances  in  detail  are  found  in 
the  high  thick  wall  carried  all  round  the  sacred  spot ; the  tanks 
near  the  temple,  with  their  inclosures  of  stone,  and  the  steps 
for  the  pilgrims.  The  similarity  of  style  between  the  Hindoo 
and  Egyptian  architecture,  is  also  very  striking.  In  both,  the 
form  of  building  is  pyramidal ; the  entrance,  also,  is  through 
large  gateways  of  this  form  in  India,  with  the  additions  in  both 
of  obelisks,  and,  as  at  Elora,  sphinxes,  and  propylea  or  trun- 
cated pyramids  in  Egypt.  The  square  columns  fin  the  more 
primitive  temples  are  seen  in  both  countries,  as  are  also  the 
long  and  numerous  colonnades  supporting  flat  roofs, — and  the 
variety  of  figures  of  the  capitals,  and  profusion  of  sculpture  on 
the  shafts.  Plastering  and  painting  the  buildings,  and  even 
the  sculpture,  were  common  in  both  countries.  It  is  probable, 
as  suggested  by  Heeren,  that  the  sanctuary  in  the  Hindoo  tem- 
ples was  isolated,  as  is  proved,  beyond  a doubt,  in  those  of 
Egypt,  until  devout  individuals  erected  the  adjacent  buildings, 
which,  in  point  of  splendour  and  decoration,  and  immeasurably 
in  extent,  so  often  eclipse  the  primary  building.  This  remark 
serves  to  explain  not  only  the  successive  additions,  but  also 
the  progressive  improvements,  in  style  and  lightness  of  orna- 
ment, of  the  grand  entrances  or  portals,  colonnades,  and  halls, 
in  the  external,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  alone  is  concerned,  the 
chief,  parts  of  the  temples  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Ancient  architecture,  in  these  countries,  being  confessedly 
the  creation  of  religion,  and  assuming  the  same  general  forms 
and  arrangement — might,  one  would  suppose,  point  to  an 
identity  of  creed  in  the  people.  The  proof  of  this  should  be 
found  in  the  symbolical  figures  introduced  in  the  decorative 
part  by  the  aid  of  sculpture  ; — that  is,  if  we,  for  the  moment, 
look  to  the  art  alone  as  the  expositor  of  history, — that  art,  which 
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is  itself  a wonderful  record  of  past  ages.  Accordingly,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  same  animals  are  often  introduced,  in  both 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythology,  as  emblems  or  representa- 
tives of  various  powers  and  properties  of  nature  and  the  i 
creator.  The  bull,  Apis  of  Osiris,  had,  like  the  Nundi  of  Maha 
Deo,  worship  paid  to  it : figures  of  serpents  and  monkeys  abound 
in  the  temples  of  both  countries : the  lotus  is  a prominent  sym- 
bol in  both  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  cosmogony ; this  plant 
appearing  to  have  the  same  meaning  with  the  sphinx,  of 
marking  the  connection  between  that  which  produces  and  that 
which  is  produced. 

The  introduction  of  the  numerous  divinities  and  animals 
into  Hindoo  ritual  was,  as  in  Egypt,  received  in  a different 
sense  by  the  priesthood  and  the  people.  By  the  former,  they 
were  regarded  as  particular  manifestations  of  the  one  original 
being,  who,  in  the  language  of  Brahma  to  his  son  Narad,  is 
described  as  “ immaterial,  above  all  conception ; being  invisible, 
he  can  have  no  form ; but,  from  what  we  behold  in  his  works, 
we  may  conclude,  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all 
things,  and  present  every  where.”  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  confounding  the  phenomena  in  nature,  and  animals, 
with  separate  essences  and  powers,  lost  sight  of  the  first  great 
cause,  and  worshipped,  or  at  least  regarded,  with  superstitious 
homage,  a long  list  of  imaginary  divinities,  and  extended  this 
feeling  to  trees,  shrubs,  and  pieces  of  water. 

The  pure  creed  contained  in  the  Vedas  or  sacred  writings, 
and  confined  to  the  priesthood  caste,  the  Brahmins,  in  process 
of  time,  might  be  expected  to  be  corrupted  by  numerous  com- 
mentators, who — in  their  abstruse  disquisitions  on  the  infinite, 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  things,  on  the  emanation  and 
absorption  of  beings  into  the  Godhead — made  use  of  illustra- 
tions and  metaphors,  which,  literally  understood  by  the  people 
at  large,  would  finally  come  to  be  regarded  as  unquestioned 
dogmas.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  worship  of  their  many 
divinities,  if  not  the  main  origin  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  was 
the  epic  poets,  who  did  that  for  Hindostan  which  Homer  and 
Hesiod  performed  for  Greece,  viz  : furnished  the  deities  of  popu- 
lar mythology.  The  fine  arts  were  afterwards  enlisted  in  the 
building  of  temples,  and  the  sculpture  of  statues,  to  illustrate 
t hese  various  creations  of  the  poets. 

Thus  we  have  seen  religion,  poetry,  and  the  arts,  to  be 
closely  linked  together  in  ancient  times;  and  we  learn  tbe  diffi- 
culty of  doing  justice  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  different 
people  of  antiquity,  without  preserving  a similar  connection 
in  our  enquiries  concerning  them. 

The  unlooked  for  extension  of  our  notices  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  India,  prevents  us,  for  the  present,  from  com- 
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pleting  our  original  intention,  by  a critical  review  of  the  merits 
and  general  effect  on  the  mind  of  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  sculp- 
ture, regarded  as  a separate  art,  and  not  as  a mere  accessory 
to  architecture.  Time  and  opportunity  may  perhaps  serve  us, 
at  some  future  day,  to  carry  out  our  design  in  this  particular. 


Abt.  IX. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  First.  By 
Lucy  Aikin.  2 vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia;  Carey,  Lea,  &.  Blan- 
chard. 1833. 

To  be  an  impartial  historian  of  any  period  of  any  country 
is  far  from  an  easy  task.  In  childhood  we  imbibe  impressions 
on  historical  subjects  which  are  seldom  or  never  effaced ; if 
our  early  prejudices  do  not  extend  to  particular  countries,  or 
particular  periods,  their  relations  to  history  in  general  are  so 
numerous  as  to  be  diffused  over  it.  Besides,  events  are  con- 
tinually reproduced  ; there  are  cycles  in  opinions,  feelings,  and 
revolutions  ; and  the  same  causes  will  as  invariably  produce 
the  same  effects  in  morals  as  in  physics.  In  the  year  1801,  a 
publication  in  Paris  presented  a curious  illustration  of  this 
truth : the  book  in  question  purported  to  be  a history  of  the 
French  revolution  of  ’89,  by  a society  of  Latin  authors.*  No 
doubt  was  excited  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  described  minute 
particulars  of  that  remarkable  period;  yet  it  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  the  Latin  historians.  This  suggests 
another  obstacle  to  impartiality  in  historical  writings.  As 
events  perpetually  recur,  so  the  same,  or  similar  political  par- 
ties and  factions  reappear  from  time  to  time.  Every  one  under 
a government  which  permits  the  least  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
who  is  not  absorbed  by  his  own  selfishness,  necessarily  assents 
to  the  doctrines,  or  views  of  some  party,  to  such  a degree  as 
to  be  able  to  act  with  it.  Few  indeed  can,  under  such  circum- 
stances, examine  even  the  ancient  records  of  a remote  country, 
without  participating  in  the  feelings  of  contemporary  annalists. 
To  exhibit  these  past  transactions  in  a proper  light,  requires  a 
vivid  imagination,  which  multiplies  the  causes  of  error,  to 
which  we  have  been  alluding. 

The  only  one  who  can  attain  to  a comparative  impartiality 

*Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise,  par  une  Societe 
d’Auteurs  Latins. 
vol.  i. — 26 
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as  an  historian,  is  the  philosopher  who  combines  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  predicts  the  future  from  what  has  already- 
happened  ; he  traces  out  grand  principles  of  human  conduct 
from  the  histories  of  nations  and  individuals  ; he  marks  his 
outlines,  as  the  painter  sketches  his  subjects,  and  afterwards 
fills  them  up.  If  his  first  step  is  correct,  he  cannot  be  led  into 
important  errors.  But,  unfortunately,  few  are  willing-  patiently 
to  make  careful  inductions  from  facts  well  ascertained.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed,  first  to  assume  our  principles,  and 
then  prove  them ; speculations  chiefly  usurp  the  place  of 
theories.  The  qualifications,  however,  which  make  correct 
reasoners,  are  likely  to  be  unaccompanied  with  that  liveliness 
of  imagination,  so  necessary  to  graphic  description  ; the  out- 
lines may  be  correct,  while  the  painting  is  stiff  and  inelegant. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  history  may  be  taken  to  indicate  its 
importance.  To  it,  political  science  owes  its  existence,  and  it 
is  the  great  source  of  illustrations  for  morals.  Although  no 
one,  with  correct  feelings,  can  study  the  annals  of  the  world 
without  a conviction  of  a special  providence — directing  nations 
and  individuals,  and  constantly  causing  good  to  arise  from  evil; 
we  are  convinced,  that  human  feelings — and  the  effects  of 
moral  and  physical  action  and  reaction,  separately,  or  in  com- 
bination— will,  at  some  future  day,  by  some  happy  mind,  or 
towering  genius,  be  so  grouped  as  to  present  the  most  astonish- 
ing general  facts,  to  guide  and  guard  life,  happiness,  and 
property. 

The  historian  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of  England  is  pe- 
culiarly subjected  to  the  disadvantages  we  have  enumerated. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  “in  the  whole  compass  of  our 
English  history,  no  subject  is  more  difficult  to  treat  than  the 
present;  it  is  so,  because  the  passions  of  two  great  parties, 
never  to  be  extinct,  are  more  interested  in  the  results  than 
their  philosophy  or  their  candour.”  Religious  and  political 
opinions  are  so  commingled  in  the  annals  of  this  reign,  that, 
besides  the  danger  arising  from  prejudices  and  partialities, 
knowledge  and  intellect  of  no  ordinary  character  are  requisite 
to  enable  any  one  to  unravel  so  intricate  a matter.  The 
morals  and  manners  of  the  people  of  England  of  that  period, 
their  social  condition,  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  with 
an  especial  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  reformation,  ought  to 
be  accurately  studied,  and  to  all  this  must  be  added  an  ac- 
quaintance with  continental  politics.  Miss  Aikin  has  assumed 
a bold  task,  and  has  produced  an  interesting  work.  She  has 
not  given  us  a specimen  of  the  higher  kind  of  historical 
writing  ; nor  is  her  book  of  that  light  and  descriptive  nature 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a female  pen.  For 
either  style,  this  subject  is  admirably  adapted.  The  elder 
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D’Israeli  has  furnished  a work  of  the  latter  class,  which  may 
advantageously  be  read  in  connection  with  the  philosophical 
disquisitions  of  Hallam.  Our  author  excels  D’Israeli,  or  even 
Brodie,  in  impartiality,  and  is  entitled  to  much  commendation 
in  this  respect.  Perhaps  more  instruction  may  be  derived 
/rom  her  volumes,  than  from  the  same  number  of  pages  of  any 
other  author  treating  of  the  same  period.  This  we  say,  not- 
withstanding there  are  some  positions  in  her  work  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  controvert,  if  the  plan  adopted  for  this 
article  admitted  of  such  remarks. 

Charles  Stuart  was  the  second  son  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland. 
He  was  born  at  the  royal  castle  of  Dunfermline,  Nov.  9th, 
1600.  His  mother  was  Anne  of  Denmark.  It  is  singular  that 
even  his  baptism  has  afforded  grounds  for  dispute. 

“At  three  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  lady  of 
Sir  George  Cary,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who  mentions, 
in  his  memoirs  of  himself,  that  the  young  prince  was  not  yet  able  to 
stand,  owing  to  weakness  and  distortion  of  the  legs,  an  infirmity  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father.  Under  the  attentive  and  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  Lady  Cary,  the  weakly  constitution  of  the  young  prince 
gradually  improved ; it  became  firm  and  vigorous  when  he  had  attained 
to  manhood,  and  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  considerable  activity  in  his 
sports  and  exercises ; his  stature  however  remained  below  the  middle 
size,  and  the  deformity  of  his  childhood  was  never  entirely  corrected. 
Another  natural  defect  under  which  he  laboured  proved  a more  serious 
inconvenience ; this  was  an  impediment  in  utterance,  which  through  life 
was  apt  to  manifest  itself  whenever  he  became  earnest  in  discourse,  and 
which  had  doubtless  a great  share  in  producing  the  taciturnity  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.” 

“ ‘ His  childhood,’  says  his  encomiastic  biographer  Perinchief,  ‘ was 
blemished  with  a supposed  obstinacy,  for  the  weakness  of  his  body  in- 
clining him  to  retirements,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  speech  rendering 
discourse  tedious  and  unpleasant,  he  was  suspected  to  be  somewhat 
perverse.’  ‘He  was  noted,’  says  another  writer,  ‘to  be  very  wilful  and 
obstinate  by  Queen  Anne  his  mother  and  some  others  who  were  about 

him The  old  Scottish  lady  his  nurse  was  used  to  affirm  so  much, 

and  that  he  was  of  a very  evil  nature  even  in  his  infancy  ; and  the  lady 
who  after  took  charge  of  him  cannot  deny  but  that  he  was  beyond  mea- 
sure wilful  and  unthankful.’ 

“ As  he  advanced  in  age,  these  faults  of  temper,  though  never  eradi- 
cated, were  however  checked  in  their  growth  by  the  expansion  of  his 
faculties,  and  other  qualities  began  at  the  same  time  to  unfold  themselves 
which  were  observed  with  approbation  and  respect.  His  reserve  acted 
as  a preservative  against  any  notorious  indulgence  in  the  common  excesses 
of  youth ; he  was  moderate  in  his  expenses,  prudent  in  his  conduct, 
regular  at  his  devotions ; his  industry  was  considerable,  and  his  pursuits 
for  the  most  part  respectable  or  elegant.  King  James,  who  exulted  in 
the  title  of  the  most  learned  prince  in  Christendom,  was  anxious  that 
his  son  should  succeed  to  this  commendation,  and  he  exerted  his  efforts 
to  inspire  him  with  a preference  for  his  own  objects  of  pursuit.  At  the 
premature  age  of  ten,  he  was  made  to  go  through  the  forms  of  holding  a 
public  disputation  in  theology,  and  he  actually  acquired  a more  than 
princely  familiarity  with  the  polemics  of  the  time.  His  own  inclinations 
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however  led  him  chiefly  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts.  An 
attached  adherent  has  thus  described  his  various  accomplishments: 

‘ With  any  artist  or  good  mechanic,  traveller,  or  scholar,  he  would  dis- 
course freely  ; and  as  he  was  commonly  improved  by  them,  so  he  often 
gave  light  to  them  in  their  own  art  or  knowledge.  For  there  were  few 
gentlemen  in  the  world  that  knew  more  of  useful  or  necessary  learning 
than  this  prince  did : and  yet  his  proportion  of  books  was  but  small,, 
having  like  Francis  the  First  of  France  learned  more  by  the  ear  than  by 

study His  exercises  were  manly,  for  he  rid  the  great  horse  very 

well ; and  on  the  little  saddle  he  was  not  only  adroit,  but  a laborious 
hunter  or  fieldman,  and  they  were  wont  to  say  of  him,  that  he  never 
tailed  to  do  any  of  his  exercises  artificially,  but  not  very  gracefully; 
like  some  well  proportioned  faces  which  yet  want  a pleasant  air  of 
countenance.”’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  13—15.) 

The  project  of  an  union  between  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  was  attended  by  circumstances,  which  had  a material 
influence  on  his  destiny.  James  the  First  had  often  regretted 
that  the  difference  of  religion  between  the  kings  of  England 
and  the  continental  sovereigns  had  impaired  the  dignity  of  the 
former,  by  preventing  their  marriages  with  their  equals.  He 
early  sought  an  alliance  with  France,  and  afterwards  with 
Spain,  for  Prince  Henry  ; on  whose  decease  his  royal  father 
cherished  the  same  feelings  with  respect  to  Charles.  The  Earl 
of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassador  to  Spain,  was  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  on  this  subject.  The  sincerity 
of  the  Spanish  court  at  the  commencement  of  this  treaty  has 
been  doubted  ; though  there  can  hardly  be  a question  that,  not- 
withstanding the  interposition  of  vexatious  delays,  they  were 
at  last  desirous  of  the  proffered  alliance  with  Prince  Charles. 
Buckingham,  who  considered  the  Earl  of  Bristol  as  a rival, 
was  afraid,  if  the  marriage  should  be  accomplished,  the  earl’s 
influence  over  King  James  would  be  greatly  increased  ; and 
that  the  infanta  would  feel  much  less  interested  in  himself,  than 
in  one  with  whom  she  had  formed  an  acquaintance  at  her  own 
court,  and  who  had  been  the  organ  of  these  negotiations. 
Buckingham  then  formed  the  bold  plan  of  himself  accompany- 
ing the  prince  to  the  court  of  Madrid  ; the  prince,  young,  ar- 
dent, and  fond  of  adventures,  eagerly  embraced  the  project  of 
personally  visiting  his  intended  bride  ; the  king  yielded  a reluc- 
tant consent ; and  the  prince  and  the  marquis,  with  only  one 
attendant,  proceeded  to  Spain  in  disguise.  Their  arrival 
caused  a great  sensation.  Rich  presents  were  sent  to  the 
prince,  and  it  was  ordered  in  council,  that  he  should  enter  the 
palace  in  the  same  state  as  the  Spanish  monarchs  at  their 
coronations,  and  that  the  precedence  should  be  yielded  to  him 
by  the  king,  with  a numerous  guard  of  honour. 

The  prince’s  public  entry  into  Madrid  was  the  occasion  of 
the  greatest  joy  among  the  people  ; the  outsides  of  the  houses 
were  ornamented  with  pictures,  scaffolds  were  elevated  in  the 
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streets — processions  and  magnificent  equipages  were  moving 
in  every  direction. 

“ The  prince  was  never  permitted  to  converse  with  his  mistress  for 
an  instant  without  witnesses,  nor  was  she  allowed  to  receive  and  answer 
his  letters.  No  other  favour  was  granted  him  than  to  sit  near  her  in 
public,  to  address  her  through  an  interpreter,  and  to  gaze  at  her;  but  of 
this  last  privilege  he  is  said  to  have  made  such  ample  use,  that  he  was 
sometimes  observed  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  without  moving  for 
half  an  hour  together.  He  watched  her,  said  Gondomar,  as  a cat  watches 
a mouse. 

“ The  court  and  people  of  Madrid  esteemed  in  Charles  a sobriety,  gra- 
vity, and  stateliness  of  demeanour  closely  resembling  their  own,  and  a 
magnificent  bounty  to  which  they  had  seen  nothing  comparable;  but  it 
was  with  extreme  wonder  and  disgust  that  they  beheld  him  patiently 
endure  the  disrespectful,  and  even  impertinent,  familiarity  of  a favourite, 
who  took  no  pains  to  conceal  either  the  levity  and  presumption  of  his 
character,  or  the  gross  licentiousness  of  his  life. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a protestant 
prince,  who  visits  a catholic  country  as  the  suitor  of  a catholic  princess. 
In  such  a situation  some  sacrifices  of  dignity  and  consistency  seem  un- 
avoidable. But  when  we  find  Charles  concurring  with  Buckingham  in 
urging  his  father  to  consent  that  a promised  acknowledgment  of  the 
pope’s  supremacy  on  his  own  part  should  stand  as  a preliminary  article 
of  the  treaty; — answering  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  pontiff  with 
warm  expressions  of  respect  for  the  ‘ Holy  Father,’  and  wishes  for  an 
unity  of  religion  between  them,  accompanied  by  a declaration  that  he 
had  never  felt  any  hostility  towards  that  of  Rome  ; — and  adding,  by  a 
secret  article,  two  years  to  the  age  up  to  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
children  of  the  marriage  should  remain  under  their  mother’s  tuition ; — 
every  protestant  will  feel  and  own  that  the  limits  of  allowable  and  ex- 
pedient compliance  were  on  this  occasion  greatly  overpassed.  Nor  could 
it  surely  be  regarded  as  a palliation  of  the  conduct  of  Charles,  should  it 
be  admitted  that  he  meant  nothing  by  such  professions  but  empty  com- 
pliments, and  regarded  articles  inserted  in  a solemn  treaty,  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  oaths  of  all  the  parties,  as  words  of  no  consequence  or  effect. 
In  other  particulars  he  was  not  less  chargeable  with  gross  dissimulation 
and  the  unhesitating  employment  of  promises  and  protestations  never 
intended  to  be  fulfilled  or  acted  up  to.  It  was  his  last  act  before  quit- 
ting Madrid  to  swear  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  lodge  his  marriage 
proxy  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  ; his  first , on  entering  an  English  ship  of 
war  at  St.  Andero’s,  to  express  indignation  at  the  injuries  which  he  de- 
clared himself  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  that  court  and  king  which 
he  had  just  quitted  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  esteem  and  affection, 
and  to  forbid,  by  a private  order,  the  delivery  of  the  marriage  proxy 
which  he  had  publicly  given.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20.) 

This  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  prince  is  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  be  ascribed  to  Buckingham’s  influence,  who 
had  even  given  the  lie  to  the  Conde  Duke  of  Olivares,  and  had 
now  become  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  nation.  The  Spanish 
alliance  was  very  unacceptable  in  England,  a strong  party  at 
home  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  favourite’s  interest  with 
the  king  ; and  should  the  marriage  be  consummated,  and  the 
infanta  gain  the  prince’s  affections,  unpopular  as  the  Duke  of 
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Buckingham  was  with  the  English  people,  his  case  was  des- 
perate. 

“ A good  deal  of  mystery  still  hangs  over  the  real  history  of  this 
whole  transaction  ; but  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that 
almost  at  the  exact  moment  of  the  quarrel  between  Olivares  and  Buck- 
ingham, the  English  favourite  received  from  the  elector  Palatine  secret 
offers  of  friendship,  and  even  of  an  alliance  between  their  children,  on 
condition  of  his  employing  his  influence  to  break  off  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage ; and  that  thus  motives  of  personal  interest  and  ambition  conspired 
with  the  offended  pride  which  already  disposed  him  to  disconcert  the 
measures  of  the  court  of  Spain.  After  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  every  pretext  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Charles 
a persuasion  of  the  insincerity  of  that  court  in  its  negotiations,  and  even 
apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety  ; but  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
prince  had  met  with  real  indignities  ; for  this  even  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
the  minister  most  interested  in  the  success  of  the  treaty,  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  in  a letter  addressed  to  Charles  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
him,  nevertheless,  to  complete  the  marriage.  ‘ In  the  time  of  your  being 
here,’  says  he,  ‘ admitting  that  their  proceedings  have  been  in  many 
things  unworthy  of  you,  and  that  divers  distaies  have  arisen  by  interve- 
nient  accidents,  now  things  are  reduced  to  those  terms  that  the  match 
itself  is  sure.’  ” ( Vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.) 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  the  prince  was  elevated  to  the 
throne,  by  the  death  of  his  royal  father.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  illustrate  the  growth  of  refinement  among  the 
English  people  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 

“ The  progress  of  luxury  in  dress,  diet,  furniture,  and  decorations  of 
every  kind,  had  fully  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the 
increase  of  national  wealth. 

“ In  the  article  of  court-dresses,  especially  those  of  men,  the  extrava- 
gance was  such  as  no  succeeding  times  have  attempted  to  emulate. 
King  James,  amongst  his  other  weaknesses,  had  a childish  admiration 
of  what  was  then  called  bravery.  His  favourites  could  scarcely  by 
their  utmost  efforts  satisfy  his  demands  upon  them  for  splendour  and 
variety  in  their  personal  decorations  ; and  the  common  phrase  of  a man’s 
‘ wearing  his  estate  on  his  back,’  hyperbolical  as  it  sounds  in  modern 
ears,  could  scarcely  be  called  an  exaggeration  at  a time  when  a court 
suit  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  estimated  at  80,000L 

“ In  their  state  entertainments  the  tables  of  the  great  groaned  under 
lofty  piles  of  dishes  of  massy  silver,  replenished  with  the  most  delicate 
as  well  as  substantial  viands,  the  cost  of  which  was  enhanced  by  a won- 
derfully elaborate  art  of  confectionary,  and  by  the  lavish  use  of  amber- 
gris, and  sometimes  of  musk  and  other  scents  to  fume  and  flavour  the 
meats  and  wines.  In  conformity  with  this  mode  Milton  describes, 

1 A table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode, 

With  dishes  piled  and  meats  of  nobler  sort 
And  savour,  beasts  of  chase  or  fowl  of  game, 

In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil’d, 

Gris-aviber  steam'd ’ 


and 


£ The  wine 

That  frag  ant  smell  diffused .’ 
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Thus  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

. . . . , ‘ Be  sure 

The  wines  be  lusty,  light,  and  full  of  spirit, 

And  amber'd  all.’ 

Magisterial  of  pearl  was  likewise  employed  as  an  article  of  cookery.” 

“ The  nobility  and  leading  gentry  of  a former  age,  whose  rude  ideas 
of  grandeur  were  comprised  in  a retinue  of  two  or  three  hundred  ser- 
vants and  retainers,  and  a mansion  capable  of  lodging  and  entertaining 
half  a county,  had  reared  enormous  piles  of  building,  court  behind  court, 
with  long  suites  of  galleries  and  saloons,  which  when  built  they  knew 
not  how° suitably  to  furnish  or  adorn ; but  taste  and  luxury  were  now 
busily  at  work  upon  their  decoration. 

« Under  the  patronage  of  King  James,  Sir  Francis  Crane  had  establish- 
ed at  Mortlake  in  Surrey  a manufactory  where  the  weaving  of  tapestry 
was  carried  to  great  perfection ; designs  both  in  history  and  grotesque, 
being  supplied  by  a native  of  Denmark,  named  Cleyne,  an  admirable 
artist,  patronised  by  the  prince.  In  costliness  its  fabrics  must  apparently 
have  vied  with  the  finest  of  the  Netherlands.  Charles,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  acknowledged  a debt  to  Crane  of  6000Z.  for  three  sets  of 
‘ gold  hangings.’  Archbishop  Williams  paid  him  2500Z.  for  a piece 
representing  the  Four  Seasons,  and  the  more  affluent  of  the  nobility  pur- 
chased of  him  at  proportional  prices  various  rich  hangings  ‘ wrought 
in  silk.’ 

“ Foreign  artists  of  considerable  eminence  were  employed  to  paint 
walls,  staircases,  and  ceilings,  with  figures  and  arabesques,  and  collec- 
tions of  pictures  began  to  be  formed.  Fine  carving  and  gilding  was 
bestowed  on  various  articles  of  furniture ; and  with  such  profusion  were 
the  richest  materials  brought  into  use,  that  state  beds  of  gold  and  silver 
tissue,  embroidered  velvet,  or  silk  damask  fringed  with  gold ; silk  car- 
pets from  Persia;  toilets  covered  with  ornamental  pieces  of  dressing 
plate  ; tables  of  massive  silver  richly  embossed  with  figures  ; and  enor- 
mous cabinets  elaborately  carved  in  ebony,  became  the  familiar  orna- 
ments of  the  principal  mansions.  Inigo  Jones,  with  taste  matured  by  a 
second  residence  in  Italy,  had  begun  to  supply  designs  of  edifices,  both 
public  and  private,  in  which  the  Greek  or  Roman  style  in  its  purity  and 
beauty,  had  superseded  the  incongruous  mixtures  of  his  earlier  works ; 
and  King  James,  purposing  to  commit  to  him  the  task  of  rebuilding  the 
ancient  palace  of  Whitehall,  had  already  caused  him  to  execute  the  only 
part  of  the  building  which  was  ever  completed  ; that  noble  banqueting 
house  on  the  ceiling  of  which  Rubens  afterwards  painted  the  apotheosis 
of  the  monarch. 

“ The  art  of  sculpture  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  land. 
Tombs  and  monuments  executed  by  mere  masons  and  stone-cutters,  and 
gaudily  decked  with  colours  and  gilding,  marked  the  miserable  declen- 
sion of  this  branch  since  those  ages  when  the  arts  and  artists  of  Rome 
had  found  free  entrance  as  followers  in  the  train  of  her  religion.  But 
the  deficiency  was  felt,  and  steps  had  already  been  taken  for  enriching 
the  country  with  a store  of  those  immortal  models  bequeathed  to  the 
world  by  Grecian  antiquity. 

“ The  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  English  collec- 
tors, was  eagerly  prosecuting  his  enquiries  after  the  remains  of  ancient 
art  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  ; and  the  splendid  Buckingham,  whether 
from  genuine  taste  for  these  objects,  or  from  that  passion  for  every  kind 
of  magnificence  which  sometimes  assumes  its  semblance,  trod  zealously 
in  his  footsteps.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  when  at  Constantinople,  acted  as  a 
kind  of  factor  to  both  these  noblemen,  for  the  discovery  and  purchase 
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of  marbles,  coins,  and  other  curiosities,  and  some  interesting  details  on 
these  matters  are  supplied  by  his  correspondence.  It  appears  that  an 
extremely  skilful  and  enterprising  agent  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  specially  to  explore  the  continent  and  islands  of  Greece,  and 
the  shores  of  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia  ; the  fruits  of  whose  labours  were 
no  less  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  researches  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  extended  by 
means  of  consuls,  Greek  priests,  and  other  agents,  from  Smyrna  to 
Prusa,  Troy,  and  Pergamus;  to  Sinope  on  the  Euxine ; and  zealously 
prosecuted  along  the  coasts  of  Thessaly,  and  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Corinth, 
Thebes,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  many  other  Grecian  cities  and  islands;  and 
a splendid  collection  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  these  efforts;  al- 
though it  is  stated  that,  between  the  scruples  of  the  Turks  and  the  avidity 
of  the  Venitians,  not  a single  statue  was  left  standing,  and  all  attempts 
to  gain  permission  to  make  excavations  were  encountered  by  the  usual 
jealousies  of  barbarians,  who  always  imagine  hidden  treasure  to  be  the 
real  object  of  such  researches. 

At  Constantinople  nothing  was  found  worth  removing,  excepting  some 
groups  in  alto  relievo  over  the  golden  gate  of  the  city,  placed  there  by 
its  founder ; and  these  Sir  Thomas  Roe  certainly  spared  no  exertions  to 
obtain.  To  ask  permission  to  deface  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Seignor’s  palace,  appeared  too  audacious ; the  size  of  the  pieces  made  it 
impracticable  to  carry  them  away  clandestinely,  and  he  therefore  adopt- 
ed the  expedient  of  hiring  a mufti  to  demand  their  removal  on  the  plea 
of  religion  ; but  it  so  happened  that  the  government  was  not  at  this 
juncture  disposed  to  listen  to  scruples  of  this  nature.  At  length,  during 
a crisis  of  the  Turkish  treasury,  the  ambassador  took  courage,  and  offer- 
ed a sum  for  the  marbles  to  the  great  treasurer  himself.  The  bribe  was 
cordially  accepted ; but,  on  the  first  attempt  to  take  down  the  figures,  a 
fancy  seized  the  people  that  they  were  enchanted,  and  that  the  Christians 
knew  of  some  old  prophecy,  by  which  the  fall  of  the  city  was  connected 
with  their  removal.  A violent  tumult  arose,  the  treasurer  was  obliged 
to  desist  for  fear  of  his  life,  and  the  ambassador  consoled  himself  under 
his  disappointment  by  observing,  that  though  he  failed  to  obtain  the 
figures,  he  had  almost  raised  an  insurrection  in  that  part  of  the  city.” 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  32—36.) 

Knowledge  had  made  rapid  progress  during  the  same  period. 
Literature  was  eagerly  cultivated,  and  the  art  of  instruction 
received  much  more  attention. 

“ F emale  education,  in  the  higher  classes,  appears  to  have  shared  in  the 
extension  given  to  the  objects  of  liberal  pursuit.  In  classical  learning 
indeed  the  reign  of  James  seems  to  have  supplied  no  rivals  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Sir  Anthony  Coke,  to  Jane  Grey,  or 
Queen  Elizabeth;  but  Lady  Anne  Clifford  received  instructions  from 
Daniel  in  history,  poetry,  and  general  literature;  Lucy  Harrington,  after- 
wards Countess  of  Bedford,  besides  enjoying,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
repute  of  a medalist  and  a Latin  scholar,  was  celebrated  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  long  after  her  death,  for  the  singular  skill  and  taste  which  she 
had  exercised  in  laying  out  the  gardens  of  Moor  Park:  Lady  Wroth, 
born  a Sidney,  was  both  herself  a writer,  and  distinguished  as  a patroness 
of  the  learned  : a merit  shared  by  other  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  whose  admirable  Memoirs  of  her  husband  bespeak  a mind 
not  less  adorned  by  culture  than  elevated  by  principle,  informs  us  that, 
at  about  the  age  of  seven,  she  “ had  at  one  time  eight  tutors  in  several 
qualities,  languages,  music,  drawing,  writing,  and  needle-work.” 
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“ Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  sentiments  and  manners  tended  towards 
puritanical  strictness,  has  traced,  in  his  ‘ Advice  to  his  Grandchildren,’ 
and  ‘ Counsels  of  a Father,’  a very  different  plan  of  instruction  and 
employment  for  females,  which  he  represents  as  a return  to  ancient 
order  from  modern  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  idleness  ; and  it  must 
be  recollected  that  he  was  writing  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  He  would 
have  them  to  read  well,  but  ‘ in  the  scriptures  and  good  books,  not  in 
play  books,  romances,  and  love  books.’  To  learn  the  use  of  the  needle, 
but  chiefly  in  useful  kinds  of  works:  others  ‘more  curious’  are  to  be 
learned,  if  at  all,  only  to  keep  them  employed  and  ‘ out  of  harm’s  way.’ 
‘ Excessively  chargeable’  ones  are  not  to  be  used.  To  learn  and  practise, 
as  there  is  occasion,  all  points  of  good  housewifery,  as,  ‘ spinning  of 
linen,  the  ordering  of  dairies,  and  to  see  to  the  dressing  of  meal,  salting 
and  dressing  of  meat,  brewing  and  baking,  and  to  understand  the  com- 
mon prices  of  corn,  meat,  malt,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  all  other  house- 
hold provisions  : and  to  see  and  know  what  stores  of  all  things  necessary 
for  the  house  are  in  readiness,  what  and  when  more  are  to  be  provided. 

To  have  the  prices  of  linen  cloths,  stuffs,  and  woollen  cloth to 

cast  about  to  provide  all  things  at  the  best  hand  ; to  take  and  keep  ac- 
count of  all  things  ; to  know  the  condition  of  the  poultry  about  the 
house  (for  it  misbecometh  no  woman  to  be  a hen-wife.)  To  cast  about 
how  to  order  your  clothes  with  the  most  frugality  ; to  mend  them  when 
they  want,  and  to  buy  but  when  it  is  necessary,  and  with  ready  money  ; 
to  love  to  keep  at  home.’ 

“ To  compensate  this  life  of  household  care,  the  sole  ‘recreations  of 
young  gentlewomen’  which  he  allows  are,  ‘ walking  abroad  in  the  fields, 

. . . some  work  with  their  needle,  reading  of  histories  or  herbals,  setting 
of  flowers  or  herbs,  practising  their  music.’  ” (Vol.  i.  pp.  43,  45.) 

There  was  a great  disparity  between  a gentleman’s  eldest 
son  and  his  brothers  or  sisters. 

“ ‘ His  father  ....  tasks  him  to  be  a gentleman,  and  leaves  him  nothing 
to  maintain  it.  The  pride  of  his  house  has  undone  him,  which  the  elder’s 
knighthood  must  sustain,  and  his  beggary  that  knighthood.  His  birth 
and  bringing  up  will  not  suffer  him  to  descend  to  the  means  to  get 
wealth  ; but  he  stands  at  the  mercy  of  the  world,  and,  which  is  worse, 
of  his  brother.  He  is  something  better  than  the  serving-men  ; yet  they 
more  saucy  with  him  than  he  bold  with  the  master,  who  beholds  him 
with  a countenance  of  stern  awe,  and  checks  him  oftener  than  his  live- 
ries  If  his  annuity  stretch  so  far,  he  is  sent  to  the  university,  and 

with  great  heart-burning  takes  upon  him  the  ministry,  as  a profession  he 
is  condemned  to  by  his  ill  fortune.  Others  take  a more  crooked  path, 
though  the  king’s  highway;  where  at  length  their  vizard  is  plucked  off, 
and  they  strike  fair  for  Tyburn;  but  their  brother’s  pride,  not  love,  gets 
them  a pardon.  His  last  refuge  is  the  Low-countries,  where  rags  and 
lice  are  no  scandal,  where  he  lives  a poor  gentleman  of  a company,  and 
dies  without  a shirt.  The  only  thing  that  may  better  his  fortunes  is  an 
art  he  has  to  make  a gentlewoman,  wherewith  he  baits  now  and  then 
some  rich  widow,  that  is  hungry  after  his  blood.  He  is  commonly  dis- 
contented and  desperate,  and  the  form  of  his  exclamation  is,  ‘ That  churl 
my  brother  !’  ” (Vol.  i.  pp.  45,  46.) 

Tilts  and  tournaments  were  entirely  disused,  though  there 
were  still  some  remains  of  barbarity. 
vol.  i. — 27 
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“ Though  checked  by  the  laudable  vigilance  of  King  James  and  his 
council,  a savage  species  of  duel  in  which  the  seconds,  often  several  on 
a side,  were  expected  to  take  part  with  their  principals,  was  still  fre- 
quent. Nor  was  this  the  only  relic  of  primitive  ferocity  in  the  manners 
of  the  people.  It  was  still  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  go  constantly  arm- 
ed ; and  in  what  manner  they  often  exercised  their  weapons  we  may  learn 
from  what  is  said  in  Microcosmography  of  ‘ a Sergeant  or  Catchpole.’ 

‘ The  common  way  to  run  from  him  is  to  run  thorough  him,  which  is  often 
attempted  and  achieved,  and  no  man  is  more  beaten  out  of  charity.  He 
is  one  who  makes  the  streets  more  dangerous  than  the  highways,  and 
men  go  better  provided  in  their  walks  than  their  journey.  He  is  the 
first  handsel  of  the  young  rapiers  of  the  Templers,  and  they  are  as  proud 
of  his  repulse  as  an  Hungarian  of  killing  a Turk.’  ” (Vol.  i.  pp.  48.  49.) 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  First  introduced  an  important  era. 
There  had  been  a marked  social  revolution,  and  the  great  eco- 
nomical prosperity  of  the  nation  only  made  the  period  one  more 
interesting  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  character.  The  germs 
of  civil  liberty  were  already  developed,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  existed  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  government.  King  James  and  his  successor  both  had  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  were  led  away 
by  the  phantom  of  the  jus  divinum  of  kings;  forgetting,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  long  line  of  royal  descent,  that  all  civil  power 
is  derived  under  God  from  the  governed,  they  despised  those 
whom  policy,  if  not  duly,  should  have  induced  them  to  respect 
and  win  by  kindness  and  equity.  A careful  observer  would, 
no  doubt,  have  regarded  with  fearful  interest  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  to  one  so  little  qualified  for  the  difficulties  of  the  period. 

When  the  negotiations  for  the  Spanish  match  were  not  yet 
formally  terminated,  and  during  the  life  of  King  James,  a 
treaty  had  been  commenced  with  France,  for  an  alliance  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  sister  of  the 
reigning  monarch  of  that  kingdom.  The  death  of  the  English 
sovereign  during  its  pendency,  did  not  retard  its  accomplish- 
ment ; letters  in  relation  to  this  subject  were  transmitted  on  the 
very  morning  after  the  death  of  the  old  monarch  ; and  six  days 
before  his  funeral,  by  a marriage  celebrated  in  Paris  by  proxy, 
Charles  was  united  to  the  French  princess.  Our  author  men- 
tions a penance  enjoined  on  the  young  queen  at  Amiens  for 
marrying  a heretic  prince  without  a papal  dispensation ; but 
this  story  cannot  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. 

“ The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  marriage  and  conducting  the 
queen  to  England.  He  declined  the  honour  of  officiating  as  his  master’s 
proxy,  probably  on  account  of  some  unsettled,  punctilio,  and  that  office 
devolved  in  consequence  on  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  a prince  of  the  house 
of  I joraine,  distantly  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  through 
Mary  of  Guise;  but  all  the  display  was  made  by  the  English  favourite, 
who  exhibited  on  the  occasion  a pomp  and  magnificence  which  could 
not  easily  have  been  exceeded  by  the  king  in  person ; in  fact,  it  was  be- 
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lieved  by  the  French  that  the  very  crown  jewels  were  lent  him  for  his 
own  wearing.  We  are  likewise  informed,  that  of  twenty-seven  suits 
prepared  for  his  use,  the  richest,— one  of  white  velvet  set  all  over  with 
diamonds, — was  valued  at  80,000Z.  exclusive  of  a feather  of  great  dia- 
monds, and  a hatband,  sword,  girdle,  and  spurs,  set  with  the  same.  He 
had  three  coaches  lined  with  velvet,  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  drawn 
by  eight  horses  each ; and  his  train  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  six  or 
seven  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  distinguished  by  rank  and  family, 
and  all  gorgeous  with  gold,  gems,  velvet,  silks,  and  embroidery.  This 
blaze  of  magnificence,  which  assorted  well  with  the  distinguished  beauty 
of  his  countenance,  the  symmetry  of  his  commanding  person,  and  the 
haughty  graces  of  his  manner  and  deportment,  called  forth  enthusiastic 
plaudits  at  the  court  of  France,  and  raised  to  such  a height  the  presump- 
tion of  this  spoiled  child  of  nature  and  fortune,  that,  disdaining  all  meaner 
conquests,  he  aspired,  with  a strange  openness,  to  the  favours  of  Anne 
of  Austria  herself,  queen  consort  of  France.  This  princess,  then  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  romantic  gal- 
lantry of  her  native  court  of  Spain,  neglected  by  her  melancholy  husband, 
and  insignificant  at  his  court,  was  by  no  means  displeased  to  witness  the 
effect  of  her  charms  on  the  brilliant  stranger.  She,  as  well  as  the  queen 
mother,  thought  proper  to  accompany  the  royal  bride  as  far  as  Amiens, 
and  the  facilities  of  intercourse  afforded  by  the  journey  were  sedulously 
improved  by  Buckingham.  On  one  occasion  he  joined  her  as  she  was 
walking  in  the  garden  of  the  house  where  she  was  lodged ; and  her 
attendants,  who  were  much  in  his  interests,  retiring  out  of  sight,  the 
freedom  of  his  behaviour  became  so  extreme,  that  the  queen’s  cries  of 
alarm  quickly  compelled  them  to  return  for  her  protection.  Even  after 
this  scandalous  scene,  which  caused  the  speedy  dismissal  of  several  of 
the  queen’s  household,  she  permitted  him  to  take  a tender  farewell  of 
her  as  she  sat  in  her  carriage  with  the  Princess  of  Conti,  who  afterwards 
confessed  that  the  looks  of  the  queen  testified  at  least  compassion  for 
the  despair  which  he  exhibited. 

“ Hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  passion,  or,  more  probably,  by 
the  headlong  will  which  governed  him,  Buckingham  afterwards  swore 
that  he  would  see  and  speak  with  that  lady  again  in  spite  of  all  the 
power  of  France ; and  regardless  of  the  threats  of  assassination  thrown 
out  against  him  by  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIII.,  he  actually  quitted  upon 
the  road  the  queen  of  England,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  attend,  returned 
post-haste  to  Paris,  on  some  pretext  of  a secret  negotiation,  hastened  to 
the  chamber  of  Anne,  who  had  been  prepared  to  expect  his  visit,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  by  her  bedside,  and  acted  a scene  of  frantic  passion, 
which  ended  in  his  being  pushed  out  of  the  room  by  the  lady  in  waiting. 

“This  extraordinary  intrigue  appears  to  have  exerted  a powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  public  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  it  seems  almost 
equally  difficult  to  conceive  that  Charles  could  have  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  intolerable  conduct  of  the  duke,  or  that,  knowing  it,  he  could 
have  failed  to  visit  it  with  exemplary  marks  of  his  royal  displeasure.” 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  54,  55.) 

At  Amiens  Mary  de’  Medici  bid  farewell  to  her  daughter, 
after  having  given  her  a letter  in  her  own  hand-writing  and 
subscribed  with  her  own  name,  but  of  which  Richelieu  was 
the  author.  This  paper  has  been  preserved,  and  is  for  many 
reasons  interesting.  After  enjoining  religious  duties  on  the 
young  queen,  she  is  required  by  it  to  patronise  and  protect  the 
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English  catholics,  to  endeavour  to  win  her  royal  husband  to 
the  true  faith,  and  to  seek  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  England.  The  king  met  his  bride  at  Dover. 

“ Henrietta  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  smallness  of  her  stature  made  her  appear  still  younger.  Her  shape 
was  somewhat  awry,  and  her  features  were  not  regular;  a pair  of  bright 
black  eyes  and  a sprightly  and  agreeable  countenance  formed  therefore 
her  chief  pretensions  to  beauty,  as  a lively  style  of  talking  was  her  princi- 
pal claim  to  the  reputation  of  talent.  She  had  received  no  solid  instruc- 
tion. and  was  almost  totally  illiterate.  On  her  first  introduction  to  the 
king,  she  kneeled  and  kissed  his  hand,  saying,  as  he  raised  and  cordially 
embraced  her,  that  she  was  come  into  his  kingdom  to  be  at  his  ser- 
vice and  command.  Afterwards,  gracefully  remarking  that  her  youth 
and  ignorance  of  the  country  might  easily  lead  her  into  errors,  which 
however  she  would  constantly  be  willing  to  correct,  she  begged  as  a 
favour  that  he  would  engage  always  to  let  her  hear  of  her  faults  from 
himself.  He  gave  her  a promise  to  this  effect,  and  observed  it  with  more 
exactness  than  she  in  truth  desired  ; for  beneath  this  act  of  diffidence 
and  humility,  which  she  had  probably  been  instructed  to  assume  in  the 
commencement,  Henrietta  concealed  great  haughtiness,  an  impetuous 
will,  and  a turn  for  intrigue  which  it  was  the  business  of  her  French 
attendants  to  improve  to  the  utmost.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  57,  58.) 

The  public  entry  of  the  king  and  queen  into  London  was 
prevented  by  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  people  as  a sign  of  divine  wrath  for  a popish  marriage. 
Meanwhile  a new  parliament  had  assembled,  and  Charles, 
probably  as  an  assertion  of  his  divine  right,  opened  the  session 
in  person  with  the  crown  on  his  head.  This  was  previous  to 
his  coronation,  a ceremonial  which  some  have  considered  as 
an  election.  The  royal  speech  was  short,  and  not  very  satis- 
factory to  the  commons.  Many  complaints  were  made  against 
the  government;  among  other  things,  that  English  ships  had 
been  loaned  to  France  to  be  employed  against  the  French 
Hugonots.  At  last,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  king  was  so 
indiscreet  as  to  dissolve  the  parliament  abruptly;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  bill  of  supply  was  passed,  and  the  king,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
illegal  expedient  of  a forced  loan.  With  his  second  parliament, 
convoked  immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  parted  on  no 
better  terms.  It  was  opened  by  a speech  from  the  lord  keeper, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,- — its  tenor  was  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  his  lordship  spoke  of  “ the  supreme 
height  and  majesty  of  a mighty  monarch,  and  the  submissive 
awe  and  lowliness  of  loyal  subjects.”  The  commons  voted 
him  a revenue ; but  the  grant  was  clogged  with  a clause  of 
prior  redress  of  their  grievances ; and  they  impeached  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Digges  and  Eliot,  for  their  agency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  business,  were  beckoned  out  of  the  house 
of  commons,  on  pretence  of  a message  from  the  king,  and  then 
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committed  to  the  Tower.  This  was  a breach  of  privilege,  and 
a daring  outrage,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  But  the  king’s 
refusal,  at  first,  to  summon  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  this  parlia- 
ment, and,  even  after  complaint  of  it  made  by  the  lords,  accom- 
panying the  summons  by  a letter  commanding  the  earl  not  to 
attend,  and  then  imprisoning  him  on  a charge  exhibited  by  the 
attorney  general,  was  not  only  illegal,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
impolitic.  By  thus  infringing  the  rights,  and  offending  the  pride 
of  an  aristocratic  body,  that  was  the  only  support  on  which  the 
king  could  rely,  he  evinced  his  entire  incapacity  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country.  Charles  having  declared  to  the  house  of 
lords,  his  intention  to  dissolve  this  parliament  likewise,  before 
the  supplies  were  agreed  upon,  the  lords  earnestly  besought 
him  to  delay  this  step  for  at  least  a few  days,  but  he  replied 
“ not  a minute.”  The  commons  voted  a remonstrance,  which 
they  were  prevented  from  delivering  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament. 

Thus  did  the  king’s  conduct  again  oblige  him  to  resort  to 
the  imposition  of  illegal  burthens.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  directed  to  be  paid  in  the  same  maimer  as  if 
they  had  been  regularly  granted.  The  former  was  a tax  upon 
all  wines  imported  into  the  kingdom,  laid  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity ; the  latter,  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all  other  im- 
ported merchandise,  at  the  rate  of  12 d.  in  the  pound.  These 
taxes  had,  for  two  centuries,  been  granted  at  the  commencement 
of  each  reign,  during  the  life  of  the  monarch.  Loans  and  be- 
nevolences also  were  required  of  the  people  and  municipal 
corporations. 

Charles  thought  it  was  prudent,  in  the  present  posture  of  his 
affairs,  to  conciliate  the  hierarchy  ; the  puritans  were  perse- 
cuted, and  the  Arminians  preferred  to  all  vacant  dignities  in  the 
church.  Laud  had  before  this  furnished  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham with  a list  of  churchmen,  having  the  letters  P or  O,  for 
puritan  or  orthodox,  prefixed  to  their  names ; and  the  puritans 
were  thus  placed  under  strict  inspection.  The  projects  of 
Laud  were  not,  however,  favoured  by  Archbishop  Abbot. 

“ This  prelate,  in  common  with  most  of  the  foreign  protestants,  traced 
the  succession  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  through  the  Berengarians 
and  Albigenses  to  the  Wickliffites  and  Hussites,  and  thence  to  the  later 
reformers.  Laud,  on  the  contrary,  traced  it  from  the  apostles  through 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  other  churches  of  the  South  and  East;  nor 
would  he  admit  that  there  could  be  any  true  church  without  bishops. 
These  opinions,  maintained  in  a sermon  preached  before  the  university 
of  Oxford,  had  drawn  upon  him,  twenty  years  before,  a public  censure, 
which  Abbot,  then  vicechancellor,  was  believed  to  have  prompted ; and 
this  had  been  the  foundation  of  a lasting  enmity  between  the  two  polemics. 
Nor  in  fact  was  the  dispute  a trifling  one,  or  void  of  practical  application ; 
on  the  question  of  apostolical  succession,  almost  the  whole  controversy 
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between  the  presbyterian  and  prelatical,  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
parties,  might  be  made  to  hinge ; and  the  different  modes  of  deciding  it 
manifestly  led  to  directly  opposite  systems  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  If  the  church  of  Rome  were  totally  erroneous 
and  antichristian,  every  approach  towards  it,  all  conformity  or  community 
with  it,  even  in  externals  and  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  odious  and  sinful ; and  it  became  a duty  to  bear  an 
unceasing  testimony  against  it ; to  wage  with  it  a war  of  extermination. 
Thus  the  scruples  of  the  puritans  respecting  ceremonies  and  vestments, 
the  cross  and  the  surplice,  would  become  consistent  and  respectable,  and 
even  their  intolerance  might  appear  justified  ; and  though  the  Anglican 
church  should  see  fit,  as  matter  of  expediency,  to  retain  her  own  episco- 
pacy, it  would  become  her  to  stretch  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  all  the  reformed  churches  Avithout  distinction,  and  to  aid  them  by 
every  possible  exertion  in  making  head  against  the  common  enemy, — 
the  great  popish  confederacy  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  church 
of  Rome,  although  erroneous  and  corrupt  in  certain  points,  were  still  to 
be  regarded  as  a true  and  mother  church,  it  would  follow,  that  in  all 
matters  either  indifferent  or  undetermined,  her  example  was  to  be  re- 
spectfully consulted,  nor  was  even  her  authority  to  be  without  special 
cause  rejected.  The  decisions  of  her  canonists  and  the  decrees  of  her 
councils  must  still  be  held  in  force ; even  her  traditions  were  entitled  to 
regard ; and  as  the  question  was  no  longer  between  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  that  of  Antichrist,  but  between  a venerable  though  erring 
parent,  and  a daughter  still  affectionate  though  no  longer  implicitly  obe- 
dient, schemes  of  mutual  conciliation  might  be  innocently,  nay,  merito- 
riously attempted,  and  might  even  yet  succeed  in  producing  an  entire, 
reunion,  and  closing  up  for  ever  the  long  and  lamented  schism  of  the 
British  isles.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  105,  106.) 

The  priests,  who  had  accompanied  the  queen  from  her  own 
country,  prevailed  upon  her  to  walk  to  Tyburn,  to  perform  her 
devotions  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  on  which  the  participators 
in  the  powder-plot  had  been  executed,  which,  at  length,  among 
other  things,  induced  the  king  to  expel  her  French  attendants 
from  England.  A contemporary  letter  has  furnished  a de- 
scription of  this  occurrence. 

“ ! On  Monday  last  about  noon,  the  king  passing  into  the  queen’s 

side,  and  finding  some  Frenchmen  her  servants  unreverently  dancing  and 
curveting  in  her  presence,  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  his  lodg- 
ings, locking  the  door  after  him,  and  shutting  out  all,  save  only  the  queen. 
Presently  upon  this  my  Lord  Conway  called  for  the  French  bishop  and 
others  of  that  clergy  into  St.  James’s  Park,  where  he  told  them  the  king’s 
pleasure  was,  all  her  majesty’s  servants  of  that  nation,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  should  depart  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  reasons 
that  enforced  his  majesty  so  to  do.  The  bishop  stood  much  upon  it,  that 
being  in  the  nature  of  an  ambassador,  he  could  not  go  unless  the  king 
his  master  should  command  him ; but  he  was  told  again,  that  the  king 
his  master  had  nothing  to  do  here  in  England,  and  that  if  he  were  un- 
willing to  go,  England  would  find  force  enough  to  convey  him  hence. 
The  bishop  had  as  much  reason  to  dance  loth  to  depart  as  the  king  and 
all  his  well-affected  subjects  had  to  send  him  packing;  for  he  had  as 
much  power  of  conferring  orders  and  dispensing  sacraments,  oaths,  &c. 
as  the  pope  could  give,  and  so  by  consequence  was  a most  dangerous 
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instrument  to  work  the  pope’s  ends  here.  The  women  howled  and 
lamented  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  execution ; but  all  in  rain,  for  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  that  lord’s  appointment,  thrust  them  and  all 
their  countryfolks  out  of  the  queen’s  lodgings,  and  locked  the  doors  upon 
•them.  It  is  said  also  that  the  queen,  when  she  understood  the  design, 
grew  very  impatient,  and  brake  the  glass  windows  with  her  fist;  but 
since,  I hear,  her  rage  is  appeased,  and  the  king  and  she,  since  they  went 
together  to  Nonsuch,  have  been  very  jocund  together.’  ‘ Had  they,’  the 
priests,  ‘ not  also  made  her  dabble  in  the  dirt  in  a foul  morning  from 
Somerset  House  to  St.  James’,  her  Luciferian  confessor  riding  along  by 
her  in  his  coach?  Yea,  they  have  made  her  to  go  barefoot,  to  spin,  to 
eat  her  meat  out  of  treen  dishes,  to  wait  at  the  table  and  serve  her  own 

servants,  with  many  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  penances Besides 

all  this,  letters  from  some  of  these  French  about  her  majesty  are  said  to 
thave  been  intercepted,  by  which  it  hath  appeared  that  they  have  not 
only  practised  with  the  pope  on  one  side  and  the  English  catholics  on 
the  other  side,  but  have  had  intelligence  also  with  the  Spaniard.  It  was  in- 
tended they  should  presently  have  departed,  but  they  are  not  yet  gone 

Meanwhile  they  took  possession  of  all  the  queen’s  apparel  and  linen 

which  they  found  at  Somerset  House,  as  being  their  vales but  the 

queen  having  left  her  but  one  gown  and  two  smocks  to  her  back,  these 
French  freebooters  were  intreated  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  to 
send  her  majesty  some  apparel,  and  so  they  sent  her  only  one  old  satin 
gown,  keeping  all  the  residue  to  themselves.’”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  107 — 109.) 

After  this,  the  French  court  sent  tire  Marshal  De  Bassom- 
pierre  to  demand  satisfaction  for  Charles’s  infractions  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  The  marshal  has  given  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  English  court. 

“ At  his  first  private  interview  with  Charles,  who,  as  he  says,  put 
himself  in  a great  passion,  and  to  whom  he  replied  with  spirit ; at  the 
moment  when  both  parties  were  most  heated,  the  duke  ran  up  and  threw 
: himself  between  them,  crying  out,  ‘ I am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between 
1 you  two !’  On  this  strange  interruption,  the  ambassador  took  off  his  hat, 
to  intimate  that  he  regarded  the  audience  as  at  an  end.  He  was  witness 

• to  several  quarrels  between  the  king  and  the  queen,  in  which  he  thought 
her  so  much  in  the  wrong,  that  on  one  occasion  he  threatened  her  that  he 
would  return  without  concluding  the  business,  and  inform  her  brother 

• and  mother  that  the  fault  wTas  hers. 

“ On  Lord-mayor’s  day,  the  queen,  after  viewing  the  water  procession 
from  Somerset  House,  took  Bassompierre  in  the  coach  with  her  into 
fCheapside,  to  see  the  ceremony,  which,  he  says,  is  the  greatest  which 
takes  place  at  the  reception  of  any  officer  in  the  world.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  walk  in  Moorfields,  then  newly  planted  and  laid  out,  and  a 
fashionable  place  of  resort  even  for  the  nobility.  Himself  the  mirror  of 
magnificence  at  home,  the  admiration  which  he  expresses  of  the  splen- 
dour and  gaiety  of  the  English  court  is  a testimony  of  great  weight.  He 
mentions  several  exceedingly  handsome  entertainments  given  to  himself 
by  different  persons  of  rank,  but  one  at  which  he  was  present,  given  by 
Buckingham  to  the  king  and  queen  at  York  House,  was,  he  confesses, 
the  most  magnificent  banquet  he  ever  saw  in  his  life.  The  table  at 
which  he  supped  wTith  the  king  and  queen,  waited  upon  by  the  duke  him- 
f self  and  the  earls  of  Holland  and  Carlisle,  ‘ was  served  by  a complete 
’ ballet  at  every  course,’  with  music  and  changes  of  scenery,  and  various 
representations.  After  supper  they  were  led  into  another  apartment, 
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where  there  was  a splendid  mask  in  which  the  duke  danced ; afterwards 
there  were  country-dances,  till  four  in  the  morning,  then  a collation. 
The  king  and  queen  slept  in  the  house,  and  the  next  day  the  queen  had 
music,  and  the  king  ordered  a ball  and  a play,  after  which  they  returned 
to  Whitehall.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  114,  115.) 

The  king’s  finances  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  call  his 
third  parliament ; but  he  met  his  people  under  very  unfavour- 
able auspices  ; the  preceding  year,  1627,  having  been  marked 
by  more  violations  of  public  liberty  than  any  other.  The 
commons,  before  granting  any  supplies,  passed  the  petition  of 
rights.  The  form  of  a petition  was  an  old  mode  of  drafting 
acts  of  parliament,  which,  if  not  disused,  had  become  unusual 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  petition  of  rights  required 
the  perpetual  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  illegal 
exactions — commitments  by  special  command  of  the  king 
without  cause  assigned — quartering  of  soldiers,  or  sailors,  in 
private  houses — and  the  extension  of  martial  law  to  cases 
properly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  municipal  law.  Charles 
obtained  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  that  his  assent  to  the 
petition  would  not  bind  him  in  the  manner  desired  by  the 
commons,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  assurances  to  afford 
satisfaction  respecting  this  matter,  he  went  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  avoiding  the  common  form  of  giving  the  royal 
assent,  said — 

“ ‘ The  king  willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm  ; and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his 
subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppressions, 
contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he 
holds  himself  in  conscience  as  well  obliged,  as  of  his  prerogative.’  There 
was  perhaps  no  weaker  act  than  this  in  the  whole  life  of  Charles,  and 
its  consequences  were  irreparable.  The  commons  of  England,  having 
repeatedly  declared  and  fully  proved,  that  they  sought  nothing  but  their 
undoubted  right  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  land ; to  which  the 
king  had  pledged  obedience  by  his  coronation  oath,  but  which  in  points 
of  the  most  vital  interest  he  had  manifestly  and  repeatedly  violated ; — 
having  rejected  the  evasion  proposed  by  the  other  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  obtained  its  full  concurrence  in  their  original  bill ; — willing  to 
forgive,  but  unable  to  forget,  the  past  delinquencies  of  their  prince ; — 
having  rejected  as  worthless  all  slighter  securities,  came  to  demand  of 
him  a solemn  pledge  for  his  future  conduct  in  the  authentic  form  of  legal 
assent  to  a declaratory  law.  Was  this  a time,  was  this  a cause  ‘to  palter 
with  them  in  a double  sense  V Could  there  be  any  middle  way  in  such 
a case?  They  had  required  nothing  more  than  their  right;  they  had  re- 
fused to  be  contented  with  less:  The  king,  without  troops,  without  trea- 
sure, almost  without  a party,  wanted  alike  strength  and  boldness  to  refuse 
their  bill  and  openly  assert  the  tyrant.  After  numerous  delays  and 
various  shiftings,  he  had  promised  them  full  satisfaction,  he  had  sent  for 
them  to  receive  it, — he  dismissed  them  with  a subterfuge,  and  had  the 
incredible  folly  not  to  perceive,  that  it  was  a negative  imbittered  by  a 
mockery  and  accompanied  by  a confession  of  weakness.”  (pp.  141,  142.) 

At  last  the  king  gave  his  assent  in  the  ordinary  form.  The 
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assassination  of  Buckingham  arrested  the  proceedings  against 
him,  and  saved  the  king  from  one  more  subject  of  collision 
with  parliament.  The  habits  of  this  favourite  were  very  ex- 
pensive. 

“ His  jewels  are  said  to  have  been  underrated  at  his  death  at  200,000/., 
and  we  have  seen  the  testimony  of  Bassompierre  to  the  unrivalled  mag- 
nificence of  his  mansion  and  entertainments.  Ignorant  as  he  undoubtedly 
was  of  the  letters,  and  probably  of  the  arts,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had 
formed  a collection  of  antiques  second  only  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel; 
and  he  had  begun  to  make  purchases  of  manuscripts,  to  be  presented,  as 
tokens  of  his  munificence,  to  the  university  which  had  been  compelled 
to  choose  him  its  chancellor.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  drove 
a coach  and  six,  and  the  first  who  used  a sedan-chair ; a novelty  which 
gave  great  offence  to  the  people,  who  exclaimed  that  he  put  his  fellow 
creatures  to  the  service  of  brutes. 

“We  happen  to  possess  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Robert  earl  of 
Leicester,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  which,  opposed  to  the  foregoing 
particulars,  may  afford  some  grounds  for  an  instructive  comparison  of 
times  and  persons.  This  nobleman,  like  Buckingham,  died  much  in- 
volved in  debt;  the  whole  of  his  personal  property  was  valued  at  some- 
what less  than  30,0001.  His  jewels  and  trinkets  of  every  kind,  exclusive 
of  those  appropriated  to  his  countess,  were  estimated  at  80001.  Apparel 
15001.;  his  best  cloak  201.,  his  best  gown  151.  Plate  47001.  Armour, 
carriages  and  horses  20001.  The  furniture  of  his  three  houses,  somewhat 
more  than  11,0001.  The  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  40001.,  whilst 
the  estimate  of  that  intended,  hut  not  performed,  for  Buckingham,  was 
40,0001. ; a difference,  perhaps,  nearly  proportionate  to  all  the  rest.  The 
interval  of  time  between  the  deaths  of  the  two  was  no  more  than  forty 
years,  but  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  the  progress  of  luxury  had 
been  rapid.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  155,  156.) 

When  parliament  again  met,  it  was  discovered  that  the  king 
had  committed  the  fraud  of  causing  his  first  evasive  answer  to 
the  petition  of  rights  to  be  enrolled  instead  of  his  formal 
assent ; and  to  this  enrolment  was  added  his  majesty’s  speech 
on  giving  his  assent  in  the  usual  form,  which  invalidated  all 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  This  conduct  roused  the  commons 
to  the  investigation  of  the  violations  of  right,  which  had 
occurred  since  their  last  session.  An  unpleasant  discussion 
ensued,  which  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  Sir  John  Eliot  took 
in  this  session,  that  he  was  imprisoned  until  his  death.  His 
disease  was  consumption ; and  his  end  was  hastened  by 
his  sufferings  from  constraint,  and  deprivation  of  comforts. 
Neither  the  conduct  of  the  court,  nor  of  those  in  whom  the 
king  confided,  was  such  as  to  obtain  favour  with  the  English 
people.  The  manners  and  habits  of  the  queen  excited  much 
and  deserved  reprehension.  Laud  was  mean  and  haughty; 
cruel  and  malignant.  Strafford  was  ambitious  and  tyrannical ; 
revengeful  and  oppressive.  Laud  divided  his  affections  be- 
tween himself  and  his  order.  At  the  most  unpropitious  time, 
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he  determined  to  repair  St.  Paul’s  church  in  London.  Some 
from  hope,  and  some  from  fear,  contributed  towards  the  under- 
taking. 

“ The  clergy,  being  summoned  by  their  ordinaries,  gave  a kind  of 
annual  subsidy ; the  king  contributed  in  the  whole  about  10,000/.,  Sir 
Paul  Pindar  4000/.  besides  other  assistance,  Laud  himself  no  more  than 
100/.  per  annum ; the  public  subscription  amounted  to  about  100,000/. 
But  these  resources  falling  very  short  of  what  was  required,  a further 
supply  was  sought  in  the  fines  imposed  by  the  high-commission  and  the 
star-chamber,  concerning  which  Lord  Clarendon  writes,  that  Laud,  de- 
sirous of  bringing  high  as  well  as  low  under  the  rod  of  church  discipline 
‘ thereupon  called  for  and  cherished  the  discovery  of  those  who  were 
not  careful  to  cover  their  own  iniquities,  thinking  they  were  above  the 
reach  of  other  men’s,  or  their  power  or  will  to  chastise.  Persons  of 
honour  and  great  quality,  of  the  court  and  of  the  country,  were  every 
day  cited  into  the  high-commission  court  upon  the  fame  of  their  inconti- 
nence, or  other  scandal  in  their  lives,  and  were  there  prosecuted  to  their 

shame  and  punishment : and  as  the  shame was  never  forgiven, 

but  watched  for  revenge,  so  the  fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  ques- 
tioned and  repined  against,  because  they  were  assigned  to  the  repairing 
and  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  church  ; and  thought  therefore  to  be  the 
more  severely  imposed,  and  the  less  compassionately  reduced  and  ex- 
cused ; which  likewise  made  the  jurisdiction  and  rigour  of  the  star-cham- 
ber more  felt  and  murmured  against.’  Thus  St.  Paul’s  was  said,  like 
St.  Peter’s,  to  be  built  with  the  sins  of  the  people  ; and  the  result  was 
scarcely  less  disastrous  to  that  church  establishment  which  the  edifice 
was  designed  to  honour  and  adorn.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  206,  207.) 

The  counsels  of  Laud  very  soon  led  Charles  into  great 
difficulties  with  Scotland.  Although  he  had  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  as  if  he  intended  to  dispense  with  a coronation  in  his 
northern  kingdom,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  visit  it,  in 
order  to  be  crowned  in  form,  and  thus  to  favour  his  views,  of 
bringing  it  under  more  complete  control,  and  of  imposing  reli- 
gious uniformity  throughout  the  two  kingdoms,  by  abolishing 
the  national  church  of  Scotland.  This  encroachment  was 
manfully  resisted,  and  to  it  is  at  least  partly  to  be  attributed 
the  king’s  final  overthrow.  The  English  prelates  indulged  in 
great  pomp  and  splendour.  The  following  animated  descrip- 
tion, though  drawn  by  a hostile  hand,  is  evidently  from  the 
life. 

“ Take  notice  of  the  sumptuosity  of  their  service  at  their  meals,  their 
dishes  being  ushered  in  with  no  less  reverence  than  the  king  their  lord 
and  master’s ; their  sewers  and  servants  going  before  and  crying  out, 
Gentlemen,  be  uncovered,  my  lord’s  meat  is  coming  up.  So  that  all  are 
forced  to  stand  uncovered  to  his  platters,  and  no  more  state  can  there  be 
in  a king’s  house.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Bishop  of  London  that  was  put 
into  his  office  with  such  supreme  dignity  and  incomparable  majesty,  as 
lie  seemed  a great  king  or  mighty  emperor  to  be  inaugurated  and  installed 
in  some  superlative  monarchy,  rather  than  a priest;  having  all  the  no- 
bility and  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  waiting  upon  him But 
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see  the  prelate  of  Canterbury  in  his  ordinary  garb  riding  from  Croydon 
jto  Bagshot,  with  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  all  mounted  attending  upon 
him ; two  or  three  coaches,  with  four  or  six  horses  apiece  in  them,  all 
empty,  waiting  on  him;  two  or  three  dainty  steeds  of  pleasure  most  rich 
in  trappings  and  furniture  likewise  led  by  him ; and  wherever  he  comes 
his  gentleman-ushers  and  his  servants  crying  out,  ‘ Room,  room'for  my 

lord’s  grace  ; gentlemen,  be  uncovered,  my  lord’s  grace  is  coming !’ 

Again,  if  you  should  meet  him  coming  daily  from  the  star-chamber,  and 
see  what  pomp,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  he  goeth  in : the  whole 
(multitude  standing  bare  wherever  he  passeth,  having  also  a great  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  and  other  servants  waiting  on  him,  all  uncovered,  some 

of  them  carrying  up  his  tail others  going  before  him,  calling 

out  to  the  folks  before  them  to  put  off  their  hats  and  give  place 

tumbling  down  and  thrusting  aside  the  little  children  a-playing  there, 
flinging  and  tossing  the  poor  coster-mongers  and  souce-wives’  fruit  and 
puddings,  baskets  and  all,  into  the  Thames  (though  they  hindered  not 

their  passage) you  would  think,  seeing  and  hearing  all  this,  and 

also  the  speed  and  haste  they  make,  that  it  were  some  mighty  proud 
Nimrod,  or  some  furious  Jehu,  running  and  marching  for  a kingdom, 
rather  than  a meek,  humble,  and  grave  priest.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  225.) 

Laud,  meanwhile,  proceeded  with  still  more  severity  against 
the  puritans ; every  method  of  annoyance  was  practised  against 
them. 

“ Evening  lectures  and  extemporary  prayer  were  strictly  suppressed, 
and  what  was  more  harassing  than  all  the  rest,  the  clergy  were  com- 
manded to  republish  King  James’s  declaration  in  favour  of  Sunday 
sports,  which  had  hitherto  remained  almost  a dead  letter,  by  reading  it 
in  their  respective  churches.  But  the  distress  and  annoyance  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  occasion  to  the  puritan  clergy, — all,  to  a man,  rigid 
Sabbatarians,  was  no  doubt  the  real  inducement  to  this  measure ; and  it 
fully  answered  its  unwise  and  uncharitable  purpose.  Many  who  in  their 
hearts  abhorred  the  command,  complied  with  reluctance  and  compunc- 
tion; many,  by  a courageous  refusal,  incurred  suspension,  deprivation, 
or  the  necessity  of  banishing  themselves  their  country ; in  either  case  it 
operated  as  an  effectual  test,  and  left  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it 
no  alternative  between  the  vengeance  of  power  on  one  hand,  and  the 
anger  and  contempt  of  their  own  party  on  the  other.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  228.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a discussion  concerning 
this  much  persecuted  class  of  men,  whose  opinions  are  so  little 
understood,  and  so  often  misrepresented.  One  of  the  principal 
sources  of  error,  in  relation  to  them,  arises  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  term  puritan ; it  was  applied  indifferently  to  several  sects 
holding  a great  diversity  of  opinions  on  political  subjects,  and 
embracing  many  wise  and  many  good  men,  as  well  as  many 
hypocrites,  and  including  also,  from  the  situation  of  parties, 
those  who  would  now  be  denominated  ultra  radicals.  As  a 
party,  we  believe  them  to  have  been  sincere  in  their  professions, 
patriotic  in  their  views,  firm  in  their  purposes,  wise  in  counsel, 
and  prudent  in  danger.  Their  clergy  were  men  of  learning, 
and  eloquent,  notwithstanding  the  quaintness  of  style  preva- 
lent among  them.  One  great  point  of  difference  between 
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the  puritans  and  their  opponents,  related  to  the  obligation  to 
observe  a Christian  sabbath.  This  ought  not  to  have  been 
made  a political  question ; nor  did  it  partake  of  the  nature  of 
some  religious  disputes,  which  relate  to  a distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  a sect ; but  having  once  been  made  a party  question, 
reason  was  forgotten,  and  prejudice  prevailed.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  perpetual  obligation  to  keep  one  day  out  of  seven,  as 
a day  of  rest  and  devotion,  now  almost  universally  recognised 
by  Christians,  was  carried  to  extremes ; while  on  the  other,  the 
moral  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  ordinance,  together  with  its 
great  importance  as  a civil  institution,  were  entirely  overlooked. 
The  conscientious  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  seemed  as 
repulsive  to  him,  who  had  never  kept  it,  as  the  celebration  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath  to  the  gentile  of  old.  “ He  heard  not  the 
domestic  salutation  which  cheerfully  announced  c the  good 
sabbath,’  ” nor  the  paternal  benediction  for  the  sons,  and  that 
of  the  master  for  his  pupils.  He  could  not  behold,  in  the  twi- 
light hour  of  the  sabbath,  the  female  covering  the  fresh  loaves, 
prepared  for  that  sanctified  day.  with  her  whitest  napkins,  in 
perpet  ual  remembrance  of  that  miraculous  food  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven  on  every  day,  save  the  sabbath.  He  could  not 
behold  the  mistress  of  the  house  watching  the  sun  set,  and 
then  lighting  up  the  seven  wicks  of  the  lamp  of  the  sabbath, 
suspended  during  its  consecration ; a servile  office  performed 
by  her  own  hand  in  atonement  of  the  great  mother  of  man- 
kind. For  oil  to  fill  the  sabbath-lamp,  the  mendicant  implored 
an  alms,  which  was  as  religiously  given  as  it  was  religiously 
used.  But  the  more  secret  illumination  of  the  law  on  the  sab- 
bath eve,  as  the  Rabbins  expressed  it,  bestowed  a supernu- 
merary soul  on  every  Israelite.  The  sanctity  felt  through  the 
Jewish  abode  on  that  day,  was  an  unfailing  renewal  of  the 
religious  emotions  of  this  pious  race.  Thus,  in  the  busy  circle 
of  life,  was  there  one  immoveable  point,  where  the  weary 
rested,  and  the  wealthy  enjoyed  a heavenly  repose ; and  it  was 
not  without  some  truth  that  Leo  of  Modena,  a philosophical 
Hebrew,  called  this  day  “ the  Festival  of  the  Sabbath.”* 

Strafford,  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  employed  a man 
to  keep  him  informed  of  all  that  was  passing  at  court,  whose 
letters,  together  with  those  of  others  published  with  the  “ Straf- 
ford Letters,”  form  an  interesting  collection.  We  give  a few 
extracts  : 

“ My  Lords  of  Dorset  and  Holland  have  obtained  a beneficial  suit  of 
the  king,  worth  better  than  1000/.  a-year  apiece  to  them,  for  sea  coal  ex- 
ported to  Dunkirk  and  other  places  in  the  late  archduchess’s  country. 
They  found  so  great  a benefit  of  our  coal,  which  they  took  by  way  of 
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prize  in  the  late  difference  between  ns  and  Spain,  that  they  are  contented 
to  give  four  shillings  upon  the  chaldron  to  have  them  brought  to  them. 
The  introduction  of  a great  accommodation  of  life  in  London  is  thus 
commemorated.  ‘ Here  is  one  Captain  Baily,  he  hath  been  a sea  captain, 
but  now  lives  on  the  land  about  this  city,  where  he  tries  experiments. 
He  hath  erected  according  to  his  ability  some  four  hackney  coaches,  put 
his  men  in  a livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  Maypole  in  the 
Strand,  giving  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  men  into  several 
parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  long  they  may  be  had.  Other  hackney 
men  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the  same  place,  and  perform  their 
journeys  at  the  same  rate.  So  that  sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them 
together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  so  that  they  and  others  are  to  be 
had  any  where.’  In  two  months  after  this  plan  had  been  established 
which  ‘pleased  every  one,’  from  the  great  reduction  it  effected  in  the 
rates  of  coach  hire,  we  find  mention  of  ‘a  proclamation  coming  forth, 
about  the  reformation  of  hackney  coaches  and  ordering  of  other  coaches 
about  London ; 1900  was  the  number  of  hackney  coaches  of  London, 
base  lean  jades,  unworthy  to  be  seen  in  so  brave  a city,  or  to  stand 
about  a king’s  court.’  If  the  numbers  here  given  be  correct,  the  progress 
of  luxury  in  this  article  had  been  surprisingly  rapid.  Ruhworth  records, 
that  in  the  first  year  of  King  Charles,  there  were  not  above  twenty 
coaches  to  be  had  for  hire  in  and  about  London.  ‘ The  grave  judges  of 
the  law  constantly  rid  on  horseback  in  all  weathers  to  Westminster.’ 

“ In  the  same  year,  1634,  we  find  another  project,  for  ‘ carrying  people 
up  and  down  in  close  chairs,  for  the  sole  doing  whereof  Sir  Sander  Dun- 
combe,  a traveller,  now  a pensioner,  hath  obtained  a patent  from  the 
king,  and  hath  forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  use.’  ” (Vol.  i.  pp.  258,  259.) 

The  firm  resistance  of  Hampden  to  the  collection  of  ship 
money,  was  a marked  event  in  the  king’s  downward  course. 
The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  government  induced  many  to  emigrate 
to  America.  Some  were  arrested  and  prevented  from  leaving 
the  kingdom ; among  whom,  it  has  been  said,  were  Hampden 
and  Cromwell,  after  they  had  gone  on  board  of  ships,  in  the 
Thames,  bound  to  this  country.  This  report  appears  to  be 
without  foundation.  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  lessons  he 
had  already  received,  and  his  troubles  at  home,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  schemes  of  violence  against  the  national  religion 
of  the  Scots.  The  council  of  the  northern  kingdom  suddenly 
announced  that  the  service  book  would  be  used  on  the  next 
Sunday  in  the  principal  churches  of  Edinburgh. 

“ Short  as  was  the  notice,  there  was  still  time  for  the  people  to  com- 
municate their  feelings  and  in  some  degree  to  concert  their  measures, 
and  the  result  was  a tumult  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  witnessed  in 
the  country  since  the  Reformation.  In  the  Grey  Friars  church  there 
was,  says  a contemporary,  ‘ such  a confused  acclamation,  such  a covered- 
headed gazing  ....  such  a wringing  of  hands,  and  such  an  effusion  of 
eye-streams,’  that  the  pastor  ‘ was  forced  to  put  an  end  to  that  patched 
work  before  he  had  scarce  begun.’  The  high  church,  or  cathedral,  where 
the  bishop  and  dean  went  to  officiate,  solemnly  accompanied  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  other  prelates,  the  lords  of  session  and  the  magistrates, 
exhibited  a scene  of  still  wilder  confusion.  The  dean,  who  introduced 
the  service,  was  interrupted  by  the  weeping  of  the  gentlewomen,  the 
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lamentations  and  reproaches  of  the  women  of  a lower  class,  and  by  the 
hurling  of  stools  against  his  face.  The  bishop,  who  then  mounted  the 
pulpit,  was  first  assailed  by  cries  of  anger  and  epithets  of  abuse,  and  then 
by  such  missiles  as  had  been  aimed  against  the  dean  ; and  when  by  great 
exertion  the  most  violent  of  the  opposers  had  been  turned  out,  the  win- 
dows were  broken  by  the  crowd,  who  threw  in  stones,  crying,  ‘ A pape, 
a pape,  antichrist,  stane  him,  pull  him  down.’  In  his  retreat  to  his  own 
lodgings  the  bishop  was  again  assailed,  and  was  nearly  trodden  to  death 
before  he  could  be  rescued.  The  evening  service  was  performed  with 
less  interruption,  through  the  precaution  of  excluding  the  women,  who 
were  incited,  partly  by  the  violence  of  their  own  feelings,  partly,  it  may 
be  suspected,  by  the  cautious  policy  of  the  men,  to  venture  themselves 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  this  tumultuary  warfare.  But  the  bishop  in  his 
return  from  the  church  was  once  more  attacked  with  fury  in  the  street, 
and  is  said  to  have  narrowly  escaped  the  death  of  St.  Stephen.”  (Yol.  i. 
pp.  329,  330.) 

Charles  continued  to  prosecute  his  measures  against  Scot- 
land, the  result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  the  solemn 
league,  or  covenant,  the  origin  of  the  party  of  the  covenanters. 
At  last  a resort  was  had  to  arms, — the  Scots  gained  the  advan- 
tage, and  the  king  was  forced  to  treat  with  them.  The  nego- 
tiations were  finally  transferred  to  London,  to  which  place  the 
Scottish  commissioners  proceeded.  Robert  Baillie,  one  of  the 
divines  who  accompanied  them,  furnishes,  in  his  letters,  some 
amusing  particulars  of  their  journey  and  abode  in  London. 

“ Those  commissioners  who  were  noblemen  travelled  post,  ‘but  six  of 
us,’  says  Baillie,  ‘ go  journey  every  one  of  us  with  an  attender  on  horse.’ 
‘ Divers  merchants  and  their  servants’  also  joined  them,  the  whole 
mounted  on  ‘little  nags.’  The  journey  from  Durham  occupied  eight 
days,  including  a sabbath-day’s  rest  at  Ware.  ‘Here,’  says  he,  ‘we 
heard  the  minister,  after  we  were  warned  of  the  ending  of  the  service, 
preach  two  good  sermons.’  The  way  was  ‘ extremely  foul  and  deep,’ 
and  they  were  at  great  expenses  on  the  road.  ‘Their  inns  are  all  like 
palaces,  no  marvel  they  extortion  their  guests : for  three  meals,  coarse 
enough,  we  would  pay,  together  with  our  horses,  16/.  or  111.  sterling.’ 
At  Doncaster  he  was  ‘ content  to  buy  a woven  waistcoat.’  On  a fast 
day,  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  London,  he  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues preached  to  the  commissioners  at  home,  ‘having  no  clothes  for 
out-going.’  ” (Vol.  ii.  p.  69.) 

It  was  during  the  session  of  the  long  parliament,  that  the 
Scottish  commissioners  appeared  in  the  English  capital. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  this  parliament  was  the  impeachment 
of  Strafford.  He  had  desired  to  remain  with  the  army  in  the 
north,  being  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  but 
the  king  would  not  consent  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  counsels 
at  so  important  a crisis  ; and  he  commanded  him  to  appear  in 
parliament,  assuring  him  of  protection  from  all  injury.  He 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his  master ; and,  on  the  second  day 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  the  commons,  having  sat  three 
hours  with  closed  doors,  impeached  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
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oflords,  and  ordered  him  to  be  placed  under  arrest.  Strafford 
was  in  consultation  with  the  king,  when  the  news  of  his  im- 
peachment was  brought  to  him.  He  hastens  to  the  house  of 
peers,  and  knocks  violently  at  the  door;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  keeper  of  it  wishes  to  restrain  him,  he  proceeds  to  his  usual 
seat.  A clamour  arises  ; the  earl  is  obliged  to  withdraw  and 
await  the  summons  of  the  house — when  he  is  called  to  the  bar 
and  commanded  to  kneel  as  an  accused  person.  He  is  then 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  till  he 
shall  have  cleared  himself  of  the  charges  made  against  him. 
His  sword  is  taken  from  him. 

“ This  done,  he  makes  through  a number  of  people  towards  his  coach, 
all  gazing,  no  man  capping  to  him  before  whom,  that  morning,  the 
greatest  of  England  would  have  stood  discovered,  all  crying — £ What  is 
the  matter'?’  He  said,  ‘A  small  matter,  I warrant  you.’  They  replied, 
‘Yes,  indeed,  high-treason  is  a small  matter.’  Coming  to  the  place 
where  he  expected  his  coach,  it  was  not  there ; so  he  behoved  to  return 
that  same  way,  through  a world  of  gazing  people.  When  at  last  he  had 
found  his  coach,  and  was  entering,  James  Maxwell,  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  told  him,  ‘Your  lordship  is  my  prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my 
coach,’  and  so  he  behoved  to  do.  For  some  days  too  many  went  to  visit 
him;  but  since,  the  parliament  hath  commanded  his  keeping  to  be 
straiter.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

The  king  was  shortly  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments.  But  now  the  principal  subject  of 
attention  was  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford.  To  both  parties  it 
was  a matter  of  the  deepest  interest.  If  the  commands  of  the 
monarch  were  no  longer  to  shelter  a minister’s  conduct  from 
censure  and  punishment — and  if  the  sentence  of  parliament 
were  to  fall  upon  one  to  whom  Charles  had  given  the  strongest 
assurance  that  they  “ should  not  hurt  a hair  of  his  head all 
dependence  by  the  king’s  servants  on  the  word  of  their  sove- 
reign would  be  destroyed.  The  popular  party  saw  these  con- 
sequences, which  warmly  incited  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
object.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  three  months  from  the 
time  of  the  impeachment,  the  articles  of  accusation  were  pre- 
sented. These  were  twenty-eight  in  number,  filling  no  less 
than  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper  ; and  they  involved  the 
conduct  of  the  accused  during  fourteen  years.  Strafford 
requested  to  be  allowed  three  months  to  prepare  his  answer, 
and  one  month  was  granted;  which  time,  by  the  king’s  influ- 
ence with  the  house  of  lords,  was  nearly  doubled.  At  length 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  came  on.  Westminster  Hall  was 
the  place  occupied  on  the  occasion.  Scaffolds,  eleven  tiers 
high,  were  elevated  on  both  sides  nearly  to  the  roof.  A chair 
of  state  was  at  the  end — on  both  sides  of  which  were  closets  ; 
in  one  were  the  king  and  queen,  with  their  court,  and  in  the 
other  the  French  nobility  and  other  foreigners.  The  peers, 
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with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  their  head,  as  lord  high  steward, 
sat  in  their  robes  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  on  forms  covered 
with  red  cloth.  The  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  partitioned  off 
for  spectators  ; the  lower  galleries,  on  the  sides,  were  reserved 
for  the  house  of  commons,  the  upper  stages  were  occupied 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners  and  Irish  lords,  who  united 
with  the  commons  of  England  in  the  prosecution  of  the  lord 
lieutenant.  A gallery  was  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
for  ladies  of  quality.  The  prelates  did  not  attend  ; they,  how- 
ever, made  the  usual  protest  of  their  right  to  be  present.  The 
lord  keeper,  witli  the  judges  in  their  scarlet  robes,  occupied 
the  wool-sacks.  The  closet  in  which  the  king  sat  during  the 
whole  trial  was  provided  with  screens  of  tapestry,  at  the  request, 
it  is  said,  of  the  lords,  to  conceal  his  presence,  in  conformity  with 
the  legal  fiction,  which  presumed  his  absence;  but  he  brake 
them  down,  and  exhibited  himself  to  the  assembly— conduct 
which  was,  at  least,  very  injudicious.  A small  desk  was  pro- 
vided for  the  prisoner,  at  which  he  sat  or  stood,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  tower  at  his  side  ; and  his  four  secretaries  who 
read  and  wrote  for  him,  were  at  his  back  with  his  papers. 
Strafford  entered  each  morning  at  nine  ; he  bowed  three  times 
to  the  lord  high  steward  ; then  knelt  at  the  bar,  rose  and  made 
his  obeisance  to  the  lords  on  both  sides — which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  only  a part  of  them.  The  managers  were  thirteen 
in  number  ; they  opened  with  a speech  relative  to  some  parti- 
cular charge  ; their  witnesses  were  then  examined  on  oath,  and 
Strafford  was  allowed  thirty  minutes,  that  he  might  consult 
with  his  counsel,  who  sat  behind  him.  After  this  recess  he 
spoke  in  his  defeirce,  and  produced  his  witnesses,  who,  by  the 
law  at  that  time,  were  not  permitted  in  such  cases  to  be  sworn. 
The  managers  then  replied ; and  the  prisoner  was  remanded 
to  the  tower. 

“ Every  clay  the  first  week,  ....  without  intermission,  the  earl  was 
brought  from  the  tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  arraigned  many  hours 
together  ; and  the  success  of  every  day’s  trial  was  the  greatest  discourse, 
or  dispute,  in  all  companies.  For  by  this  time  the  people  began  to  be  a 
little  divided  in  opinions  : the  clergy  in  general  were  so  much  fallen  into 
love  and  admiration  of  this  earl,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
almost  quite  forgotten  by  them.  The  courtiers  cried  him  up,  and  the 
ladies  ....  were  exceedingly  on  his  side.  It  seemed  a very  pleasant 

object  to  see  so  many  Sempronias with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in 

their  hands,  noting  the  passages,  and  discoursing  upon  the  grounds  of 
law  and  state.  They  were  all  of  his  side  ; whether  moved  by  pity,  pro- 
per to  their  sex,  or  by  ambition  of  being  thought  able  to  judge  of  the 
parts  of  the  prisoner.  But  so  great  was  the  favour  and  love  which  they 
openly  expressed  to  him,  that  some  could  not  but  think  of  that  verse, 

£ Non  formosus  erat,  sed  erat  facundus  Ulysses, 

Et  tamen  sequoreas  torsit  amore  deas.’  ” 
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Strafford  retained  his  stern  and  haughty  look ; his  brows 
even  remained  contracted,  though  his  situation  had  so  affect- 
ed him  as  to  soften  the  expression  of  his  dark  face.  His 
countenance  had  a sickly  hue ; his  short  hair  was  dark 
and  thick.  He  wore  during  his  trial  a deep  suit  of  mourning, 
with  his  “ George.”  His  appearance  was  not  disagreeable  to 
the  fair  sex — whose  admiration  he  was  during  his  trial.  “ A 
woman’s  eye  could  detect  some  secret  graces  in  his  air,  and  the 
volatile  Henrietta  remarked  that  ‘ he  had  the  finest  hands  of  any 
man  in  the  world.’ ” The  trial  proceeded.  “ We  always  behoved 
to  be  there,”  (Westminster  Hall,)  says  Baillie,  “ a little  after 
five  in  the  morning.  The  house  was  daily  full  before  seven. 
* * It  was  daily  the  most  glorious  assembly  the  isle  could  afford ; 
yet  the  gravity  not  such  as  I expected.  * * After  ten,  much  pub- 
lic eating,  not  only  of  confections,  but  of  flesh  and  bread,  bottles 
of  beer  and  wine  going  thick  from  mouth  to  mouth  without 
cups,  and  all  this  in  the  king’s  eye.”  After  fifteen  days’  trial, 
the  commons  changed  their  mode  of  proceeding,  and,  on  a bill 
of  attainder,  Strafford  was  declared  by  them  guilty  of  high 
treason,  by  a vote  of  204  to  59. 

“ The  parliamentary  leaders  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
expedient,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preceding  and  setting  an  example 
to  the  lords,  and  of  avoiding  the  reproach  and  mischief  of  straining  by 
constructions  the  old  statute  of  treasons,  which  had  so  often  proved  the 
protection  of  the  subject;  preferring  to  exert  their  undisputed,  though 
invidious  privilege,  of  condemning  public  delinquents  by  a kind  of  ex 
•post  facto  law.  To  the  peers  it  made  no  difference ; for  they  proceeded 
nevertheless,  and  finally  voted,  as  on  an  impeachment,  not  a bill ; but 
to  the  king  the  change  could  not  be  otherwise  than  distressing  in  a high 
degree.  It  required  him  to  be  active  instead  of  passive  ; and  compelled 
him  to  take  the  alternative  either  of  granting  the  royal  assent  contrary 
to  his  word  and  his  conscience,  or  refusing  it  to  the  hazard,  if  not  the 
total  ruin,  of  his  affairs. 

“ It  was  after  the  bill  of  attainder  had  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
that  Charles  again  pledged  himself  to  the  protection  of  his  minister,  in 
the  following  memorable  letter. 

“ ‘ Strafford, 

“ ‘ The  misfortune  that  is  fallen  upon  you  by  the  strange  mistaking 
and  conjuncture  of  these  times  being  such  that  I must  lay  by  the  thought 
of  employing  you  hereafter  in  my  affairs ; yet  I cannot  satisfy  myself  in 
honour  or  conscience  without  assuring  you,  now  in  the  midst  of  all  your 
troubles,  that  upon  the  word  of  a king,  you  shall  not  suffer  in  life,  honour, 
or  fortune.  This  is  but  justice,  and  therefore  a very  mean  reward  from 
a master  to  so  faithful  and  able  a servant  as  you  have  showed  yourself 
to  be ; yet  it  is  as  much  as  I conceive  the  present  times  will  permit, 
though  none  shall  hinder  me  from  being 

“ ‘Your  constant,  faithful  friend.’ 

“ ‘ Whitehall,  April,  23 d,  1641.’ 

“ The  peers  after  a severe  struggle,  by  26  voices  to  19,  voted  Lord 
Strafford  guilty  on  two  or  three  of  the  most  material  articles  of  the 
charge  ; and  the  judges  had  unanimously  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
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upon  those  articles  he  ‘ did  deserve  to  undergo  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  high  treason  by  law,’  when  Charles,  catching  at  a frail  hope,  sent  for 
the  commons  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  a short  speech  made  an  effort 
to  persuade  them  into  a kind  of  compromise  by  which  the  life  of  the 
earl,  though  not  his  honour,  would  be  preserved.” 

The  interference  on  the  part  of  the  king  served  but  to  render 
the  minister’s  fate  more  certain.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Strafford  sent  him  a letter,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
denied. 

“ In  this  piece,  the  fallen  minister,  after  an  affecting  expression  of 
the  conflict  with  the  love  of  life  which  the  surrender  had  cost  him,  so- 
lemnly releases  the  conscience  of  the  king  from  the  obligation  of  his  pro- 
mise, and  beseeches  him  to  preserve  both  himself  and  the  country  from 
impending  evils  by  passing  the  bill ; pointedly  adding : 1 My  consent 
shall  more  acquit  you  herein  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides; 
to  a willing  man  there  is  no  injury  done.’ 

“ The  offered  sacrifice  was  at  once  accepted  ; the  king  signed  a com- 
mission to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill,  saying  at  the  same  time  with 
tears,  that  my  Lord  Strafford’s  condition  was  more  happy  than  his  own. 

“ On  the  following  day,  moved  by  the  anguish  of  his  mind  to  a last 
effort,  he  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  following  appeal.  ‘ I did  yesterday  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  king- 
dom, by  passing  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford ; but 
mercy  being  as  inseparable  and  inherent  to  a king  as  justice,  I desire,  in 
some  measure,  to  show  that  likewise,  by  suffering  that  unfortunate  man 
to  fulfil  the  natural  course  of  his  life  in  a close  imprisonment;  yet  so 
that  if  ever  he  make  the  least  offer  to  escape,  or  offer  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  meddle  in  any  sort  of  public  business,  especially  with  me, 
either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall  cost  him  his  life,  without  further 
process. 

“ ‘ This,  if  it  may  be  done  without  the  discontentment  of 'my  people, 
will  be  an  unspeakable  contentment  to  me.’  He  proceeds  to  request 
that  the  lords  would  endeavour  by  conference  to  reconcile  the  commons 
to  such  a course,  adding,  ‘ I will  not  say  that  your  complying  with  me 
in  this  my  intended  mercy,  shall  make  me  more  willing,  but  certainly  it 
will  make  me  more  cheerful,  in  granting  your  just  grievances.  But  if 
no  less  than  his  life  can  satisfy  my  people,  I must  say , fiat  justitia.'' 

“ A postscript  susceptible  of  various  constructions  was  appended:  1 If 
he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday.’ 

“The  lords,  ‘after  serious  and  sad  consideration,’  determined  on  send- 
ing twelve  of  their  number  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  neither 
request  could  without  imminent  danger  to  himself  and  all  the  royal 
family  be  granted  ; softening,  however,  their  denial  with  the  intimation 
that  they  designed  to  be  suitors  to  his  majesty  for  favour  to  the  children 
of  his  lordship.  The  king  on  this  desisted  from  his  plea. 

“ On  receiving  the  fatal,  and,  as  it  appears,  unexpected  tidings,  that 
his  master  had  given  him  up,  Strafford,  in  some  dismay,  asked  again 
whether  it  indeed  were  so;  then  rising  from  his  seat,  his  eyes  cast  to 
heaven,  and  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  pointed  himself  to  the  moral  of 
his  story  by  the  text,  ‘ Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation.’ 

“ Upon  the  following  morning  Strafford  submitted  to  his  sentence  on 
Tower  Hill,  with  a courage,  a composure,  and  a meekness,  worthy  of  a bet- 
ter man  in  a better  cause.  But  the  hatred  of  the  people,  inflamed  both  by 
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true  and  false  alarms,  was  neither  to  be  appeased  by  his  magnanimity,  nor 
even  extinguished  in  his  blood ; it  broke  forth  in  manifestations  of  a ferocity 
alien  to  the  national  character,  and  prompted  unworthy  exultations  over 
the  fallen  foe.  ‘ In  the  evening  of  the  day  wherein  he  was  executed,’ 
says  a contemporary,  1 the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  expressed  ran  through  the  whole  town  and  countries  hereabout ; 
and  many  that  came  to  town  on  purpose  to  see  the  execution,  rode  in  tri- 
umph back,  waving  their  hats,  and  with  all  expressions  of  joy,  through 
every  town,  they  went  crying,  ‘ His  head  is  off,  his  head  is  off!’  and  in 
many  places  committing  insolencies  upon,  and  breaking  the  windows  of 
those  persons  who  would  not  solemnise  this  festival  with  a bonfire.’ 

“ The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  cut  off  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  ; his  children  were  exempted  from  the  legal  effects  of  his  attainder, 
and  his  son  succeeded,  in  consequence,  to  his  honours  and  estate.” 

Parliament  at  the  same  time  passed  a bill  disabling  the  king 
from  dissolving  it  without  its  own  consent.  Hence  the  name 
of  the  “ long  parliament,”  which  it  so  well  deserved.  The 
professed  object  of  the  bill  was  the  necessity  of  giving  confi- 
dence to  capitalists  in  the  loan  of  large  sums  to  discharge  the 
demands  of  the  Scottish  army.  The  bills  for  the  continuance 
of  parliament,  and  for  Strafford’s  death,  were  signed  by  the 
king  with  the  same  pen. 

The  life  of  this  minister  would  alone  afford  matter  enough 
for  volumes.  Though  possessed  of  genius  and  eloquence,  his 
passions  were  unrestrained,  and  morality  threw  not  her  mantle 
over  his  principles  or  actions.  His  death  gave  him  a character 
with  posterity,  which  history  does  not  draw  or  truth  warrant. 
Human  suffering  is  but  the  index  of  human  compassion  and 
sympathy.  Strafford’s  public  execution,  and  the  dignity  with 
which  he  submitted  his  neck  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner, 
make  a more  lively  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  a more  last- 
ing impression  on  the  memory,  than  the  crimes  and  the  acts  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  which  characterised  his  life  : besides,  it  is 
said  his  sentence  was  unjust,  illegal,  and  vindictive,  and  that 
he  was  a martyr  to  his  loyalty.  The  charges  against  Lord 
Strafford  certainly  did  not  amount  to  treason — that  one  alone 
excepted  which  rested  on  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Yane,  de- 
livered in  a manner  by  no  means  clear.  It  is  true,  that  an 
historical  enquirer  can  scarcely  doubt  the  truth  of  this  evidence; 
yet,  even  with  the  facts,  which  have  been  disclosed  since  the 
trial,  the  proof  ought  not  to  have  sufficed  in  a capital  case. 
The  authority  of  Hallam  is,  however,  against  the  assertion, 
that  two  witnesses  had  ever  before  been  required  in  cases  of 
treason.  The  form  of  proceeding,  too,  had  been  changed  from 
a trial  to  a legislative  act ; and,  as  the  lords  voted  on  the  attain- 
der, as  on  an  impeachment,  if  either  form  was  legal  in  the  case 
in  question,  parliament  can  be  defended.  A bill  of  attainder  is 
a special  statute,  to  pass  which,  surely,  “ the  omnipotence”  of 
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that  body  was  competent ; although,  from  the  danger  arising 
from  the  exercise  of  such  a power,  it  has  been  totally  prohibited 
in  this  country.  Still  we  may  question  the  propriety  of  the 
passing  of  any  act,  however  lawful,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  as  we  cannot  at  the  present  be  induced 
to  think  that  his  death  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, posterity  has  censured  the  sentence  directing  it.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  popular  party  feared  his 
character  ; and  that  danger  to  the  nation,  and  more  particularly 
to  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  his  prosecution,  was 
justly  apprehended,  if  he  should  escape.  The  rules  of  evidence 
and  the  definitions  of  offences  had  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  the  crime  of  treason  had  been  previously  converted 
into  almost  any  thing  to  meet  the  views  of  the  sovereign. 
Hyde  (Clarendon)  did  not  vote  against  the  bill  of  attainder ; 
Falkland  and  Colepepper  appear  to  have  spoken  in  its  favour ; 
— and  very  few,  among  the  fifty-nine  who  opposed  it,  were 
distinguished  men.  There  is  a very  impartial  summary  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  Lingard’s  History  of  England. 

By  the  death  of  his  minister  a great  blow  was  struck  against 
the  king — and  the  commons  advanced  in  their  power  and  de- 
mands. The  public  prosperity  was  nevertheless  great.  The 
Marquis  de  Forte  Imbaud,  the  French  ambassador,  sent  to 
England  in  the  year  1641,  thus  describes  London  : 

“ ‘ It  is  perfectly  well  situated  in  a wide  plain,  which  permits  it  to 
extend  its  arms  to  right  and  left,  and  is  pervaded  by  that  famous  river, 
Thames,  which  wafts  to  it  in  abundance  every  necessary  of  human 
life ; and  thousands  of  barges  so  cover  the  river  with  passengers,  that 
the  stranger  seems  to  behold  a continued  bridge,  or  rather  the  represen- 
tation of  a sea-fight,  such  are  the  admirable  swiftness  and  dexterity  of 
their  manoeuvres.  The  streets  are  rather  narrow,  and  the  houses  built 
somewhat  lofty,  because  there  is  a want  of  room  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  They  generally  contrive,  however,  to  find  space  for  a garden, 
with  a prospect  of  the  most  agreeable  country  imaginable.  If  London 
have  not  all  the  advantages  which  glorify  our  Paris,  it  must,  however, 
be  honestly  confessed  that  it  greatly  surpasses  this  city  in  cleanliness, 
elegance,  and  safety  to  strangers,  since  every  one  may  walk  about  at 
the  dead  of  night,  with  his  pipe  and  his  purse  in  his  hand,  and  fear 
neither  filth  nor  assassins.  This  is  the  case  not  only  in  the  best  governed 
cities,  but  in  the  most  remote  provinces,  where  the  smallest  thefts  meet 
with  exemplary  punishment.  London  may  justly  boast  not  only  of  her 
excellent  port,  and  her  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  hut  of 
possessing  the  longest  street,  the  most  splendid  taverns,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  shops,  of  any  city  in  Europe.’ 

“ The  royal  apartments  in  the  Tower  were  at  this  time  maintained  in 
all  their  splendour ; this  traveller  remarks,  that  the  kings  of  England 
possessed  the  richest  tapestries  and  the  finest  paintings  in  Christendom; 
and,  amongst  other  sumptuous  articles,  he  saw  here  with  astonishment 
three  sets  of  hangings  surrounded  with  gold  of  the  breadth  of  two  fingers, 
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and  with  splendid  borders ; a piece  of  gold  brocade,  brought  from  China, 
of  inestimable  value ; and  a large  table-cover  with  three  squares  of  crim- 
son velvet  embroidered  with  great  pearls  and  rubies.  A greater  rarity 
was  the  rich  sword  presented  by  Julius  II.  to  Henry  VIII.,  as  Defender 
of  the  Faith ; but  the  last  and  richest  pieces  were  three  great  vases  of 
silver  gilt,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  cup,  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter, 
and  four  feet  high,  enriched  with  thousands  of  figures  and  devices,  and 
altogether  the  triumph  of  skill  and  labour  in  this  branch  of  art. 

“ He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  many  of  the  nobility  had  chapels  and 
family  vaults  in  Westminster  abbey,  whilst  the  French  kings  had  per- 
mitted none  but  the  first  princes  of  the  blood  to  bury  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis. 

“Nothing  seems  to  have  delighted  him  more  than  the  exhibitions  of 
bear  and  bull  baiting,  which  reminded  him  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  ; 
he  does  not,  however,  mention  these  combats  as  the  amusements  of  the 
court. 

“ The  luxury  and  prodigality  of  the  ladies,  in  articles  of  dress  and 
ornament,  perfectly  astonished  him,  and  still  more  that  of  the  courtiers. 
‘ It  is  incredible,’  he  says,  ‘ how  much  money  they  willingly  sacrifice  in 
a thousand  elegancies  and  new  modes  of  dress,  imitated  from  the  French, 
as  the  most  becoming  and  reasonable  of  all.  Neither  does  any  nation 
equal  them  in  extravagant  betting.  On  the  slightest  news  of  the  march 
of  an  army,  or  the  event  of  a siege  or  a battle,  they  will  lay  wagers 
sometimes  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Jacobuses.’  Their 
principal  games,  he  says,  are  tennis,  bowls,  and  piquet,  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  very  skilful ; whence  they  seek  to  avoid  engaging  the 
Parisian  sharpers  who  often  visit  England,  but  who,  in  spite  of  their 
caution,  never  fail  to  carry  away  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
journey.  It  is  amusing,  he  adds,  to  see  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  land, 
pipe  in  hand,  and  without  cloak  or  sword,  enjoying  in  Piccadilly  the 
pleasures  of  an  idle  life,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  scent  of  tobacco, 
from  which  they  do  not  abstain  even  at  the  theatre  in  the  midst  of  ladies, 
nor  in  the  best  company  the  town  affords. 

“In  the  river  between  London  and  Rochester,  he  counted  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  vessels  ; half,  he  says,  ships  of  war,  and  half  merchantmen. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Sea,  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy,  being  of  112 
guns,  they  went  on  board,  and  were  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of 
this  ‘ floating  palace.’  It  was  covered  with  paintings,  carving,  gilding, 
and  bas-reliefs ; all  was  wonderfully  neat,  and  the  cabins  exceedingly 
spacious  and  elegant.” 

Charles  had  not  learned  wisdom,  and  indeed  he  appears  to 
have  been  incapable  of  pursuing  a judicious  course  of  tempe- 
rate policy  ; his  plighted  word,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  justice  or 
religion,  did  not  bind  him  : stern  and  arbitrary,  bold  but  inde- 
cisive, he  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  people  without  gaining 
their  good  will.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  plots 
and  counterplots  ; nor  can  we  trace  out  the  course  of  conduct 
of  the  popular  leaders,  who  were  even  now  permanently 
alienated  from  their  king.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  which  were  to  produce  momentous  results. 
The  commons  demanded  a guard,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to 
protect  them  against  the  violence  of  a party,  which  had  even 
dared  to  threaten  them.  The  king  refused  this  request,  so  far 
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as  it  related  to  the  commander,  but  gave  them  his  word,  as  a 
prince,  that  he  would  protect  them  with  as  much  care  as  his 
children  or  himself;  and  further  said,  if  they  wished  it,  he 
would  command  such  a guard  to  wait  on  them,  as  he  would 
be  answerable  for  to  Almighty  God.  This  offer  was  of  course 
declined. 

“ It  was  on  the  very  next  day  that  the  attorney-general,  entering  the 
house  of  lords,  in  the  king’s  name  impeached  of  high  treason  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  a member  of  that  house,  and  five  leading  members  of  the 
other;  Pym,  Hampden,  Hollis,  Strode,  and  Hazlerig,  whom  he  charged, 
on  his  majesty’s  own  authority,  with  attempting  to  subvert  fundamental 
laws,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  prerogative,  and  to  set  up  an  arbitrary 
power;  with  laying  on  his  majesty  many  foul  aspersions,  calculated  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  him,  attempting  to  draw  his 
late  army  into  disobedience,  seducing  the  parliament  to  concur  in  their 
designs,  inviting  a foreign  power  to  invade  the  country,  and  raising 
tumults  and  levying  war  against  the  king.  The  house  stood  aghast  at 
a proceeding,  wanting  in  every  form  and  circumstance  of  legality,  and 
in  which  the  king  himself  was  seen  acting  without  the  intervention  of 
either  minister  or  warrant;  and  Lord  Kimbolton,  for  whose  committal  no 
one  wou*ld  move,  protested  his  innocence,  and  demanded  a trial  public 
as  his  accusation.  In  the  mean  time,  persons  had  been  despatched  from 
court  to  seal  up  the  trunks  and  the  doors  of  the  accused,  and  a serjeant 
at  arms,  entering  the  house  of  commons,  demanded  the  persons  of  the 
five  gentlemen.  This  assembly,  already  informed  of  the  invasion  of 
the  homes  of  their  members,  had  given  orders  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  perpetrators,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  a debate  on  their  violated 
privileges.  They  ordered  the  serjeant  at  arms  to  withdraw,  and  then 
informed  his  majesty  by  a deputation,  that,  in  a matter  importing  no  less 
than  the  liberties  of  the  whole  commons  of  England,  they  must  take 
time  to  deliberate,  but  that  their  members  should  be  forthcoming  to 
answer  any  legal  charge. 

“ The  same  evening  the  king,  who  had  previously  engaged  the  gentle- 
men of  the  inns  of  court  to  form  themselves  into  a guard  for  his  service, 
sent  to  them  to  be  at  home  and  in  readiness  on  the  morrow,  adding  a 
copy  of  his  charge  against  the  members.  In  the  morning,  January  the 
4th,  the  house  met,  the  accused  entered,  and  information  was  received 
that  they  were  to  he  taken  away  by  force.  Notice  was  thereupon  given 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  threatened  danger  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  and  the  peace  of  the  capital,  and  they  were  advised 
to  stand  upon  their  guard.  Some  members  were  likewise  sent  to  acquaint 
the  students  at  law  that  the  house  was  aware  they  were  tampered  with 
by  the  king,  and  to  desire  them  not  to  come  to  Westminster.  The 
house  then  adjourned  till  one  o’clock.  On  its  re-assembling,  it  was 
proposed,  that,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  tumult,  the  five  members  should 
have  leave  to  absent  themselves;  and  they  quitted  the  house.  ‘A  little 
after,’  writes  a member  who  was  present,  ‘ the  king  came  with  all  his 
guard,  and  all  his  pensioners,  and  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  and 
gentlemen.  The  king  commanded  the  soldiers  to  stay  in  the  hall,  and 
sent  us  word  he  was  at  the  door.  The  speaker  was  commanded  to  sit 
still,  with  the  mace  lying  before  him,  and  then  the  king  came  to  the 
door,  and  took  the  pallsgrave  in  with  him,  and  commanded  all  that  came 
with  him,  upon  their  lives,  not  to  come  in.  So  the  doors  were  kept  open, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rdxborough  stood  within  the  door,  leaning  upon  it. 
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Then  the  king  came  upwards  towards  the  chair  with  his  hat  off,  and  the 
speaker  stepped  out  to  meet  him ; then  the  king  stepped  up  to  his  place, 
and  stood  upon  the  step,  but  sat  not  down  upon  the  chair. 

“ ‘ And  after  he  had  looked  a great  while,  he  told  us  he  would  not 
(break  our  privileges,  but  treason  had  no  privilege ; he  came  for  those  five 
gentlemen,  for  he  expected  obedience  yesterday,  and  not  an  answer. 
Then  he  called  Mr.  Pym  and  Mr.  Hollis  by  name,  hut  no  answer  was 
made.  Then  he  asked  the  speaker  if  they  were  here,  or  where  they 
were?  Upon  this  the  speaker  fell  on  his  knees,  and  desired  his  excuse; 
for  he  was  a servant  to  the  house,  and  had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to 
'see  or  to  say  any  thing  but  what  they  commanded  him.  Then  the  king 
told  him  that  he  thought  his  own  eyes  were  as  good  as  his,  and  then 
said  his  birds  were  flown,  but  he  did  expect  the  house  should  send  them 
to  him ; and,  if  they  did  not,  he  would  seek  them  himself,  for  their  trea- 
son was  foul,  and  such  a one  as  they  would  all  thank  him  to  discover : 
then  he  assured  us  they  should  have  a fair  trial ; and  so  went  out,  pulling 
off  his  hat  till  he  came  to  the  door.’ 

“ Madame  de  Motteville,  after  stating  that  the  king  entrusted  his  plan 
against  the  parliamentary  leaders  to  few  besides  the  queen,  thus  pursues 
her  narrative : ‘ She  was  impatiently  awaiting  news  from  the  house : at 
length,  thinking  that  the  hour  was  past,  and  the  stroke  made  or  missed, 
she  said  to  Lady  Carlisle,  Rejoice ! for  I hope  that  the  king  is  now 
master  in  his  states,  and  such  and  such  are  in  custody.  Lady  Carlisle 
immediately  sent  intelligence  to  the  house,  where  it  arrived  in  time. 
The  queen  owned  her  indiscretion  with  great  penitence  to  her  husband, 
who  forgave  her.’ 

“ It  is  clear,  from  the  relation  of  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  above  quoted,  that 
even  before  the  morning  adjournment,  the  commons  were  aware  that  a 
forcible  seizure  of  the  members  was  designed ; and  Mentereuil,  the 
French  ambassador,  mentions,  that  he  had  himself  given  warning  to  his 
friends.  Clarendon  affirms,  but  erroneously,  it  is  plain,  that  the  design 
was  only  consulted  between  the  king  and  the  lord  Digby,  by  whom,  he 
says,  it  was  thought  to  be  disclosed  to  William  Murray  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  betrayed  it.  In  fact,  the  intelligence  seems  to  have 
reached  the  house  from  various  quarters.  That  it  did  so  from  any  quar- 
ter was  happy.  The  reckless  band  which  accompanied  the  king  waited 
only,  as  it  appeared  afterwards  in  evidence,  for  ‘ the  word  to  be  given,’ 
to  rush  into  the  house  of  commons  sword  in  hand.  An  assembly  of 
English  gentlemen,  also  armed,  would  not  have  suffered  five  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  body  to  be  seized  and  carried  out  from  amongst 
them,  by  lawless  force,  without  a severe  struggle ; and,  to  whichever 
side  victory  had  then  fallen,  so  frightful  a contest  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  impress  on  the  approaching  war — which,  in  all  probability,  it 
would  have  precipitated — a character  of  inveteracy,  springing  out  of 
feelings  of  private  vengeance,  from  which,  by  this  prevention,  it  re- 
mained free. 

“ Charles  did  not  immediately,  on  this  disappointment,  relinquish  his 
design  upon  the  persons  of  the  parliamentary  leaders.  He  sent  orders 
to  stop  the  ports,  to  prevent  their  escape ; as  if  he  had  really  believed 
that  a consciousness  of  guilt  would  have  impelled  them  to  abjure  the 
realm ; whilst  he  well  knew  that  they  had  all  taken  refuge  in  a house  in 
the  city,  the  strong  hold  of  their  party.  Rejecting,  probably  as  imprac- 
ticable, the  daring  offer  of  Lord  Digby  to  go  with  Lunsford  and  a few  of 
his  band  and  seize  them  there  alive  or  dead,  he  then  determined  to 
attempt  the  milder,  but  certainly  not  more  hopeful,  expedient  of  urging 
the  citizens,  by  the  force  of  his  rhetoric  or  the  awe  of  his  presence, 
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voluntarily  to  surrender  their  honoured  guests ; and,  having  sent  orders  I 
to  the  lord  mayor  to  summon  a common  hall,  he,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, entered  the  city  almost  unattended  and  proceeded  to  Guildhall.  1 
On  his  way,  the  cry  of  ‘ Privileges  of  parliament,  Privileges  of  parlia- 
ment !’  was  often  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  one  bold  pamphlet-writer 
threw  into  his  coach  a paper,  on  which  was  written,  ‘ To  your  tents,  0 
Israel !’  for  which  he  was  committed.” 

The  citizens  of  London  did  not  forget  the  former  acts  of  the 
king  towards  them  in  a corporate  capacity,  and  against  some 
of  them  as  individuals.  Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  Charles 
left  his  capital  ; and  his  queen  proceeded  to  the  continent  to 
provide  arms,  ammunitions,  and  recruits,  for  the  war,  which  had 
now  become  inevitable.  The  king  accompanied  her  to  Dover ; 
and  on  her  embarkation,  gave  the  weak  and  fatal  promise, 
never  to  come  to  terms  with  the  parliament,  without  first  in- 
forming her  of  his  intentions. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  king  from  camp  to  camp,  and  post 
to  post,  during  the  civil  war.  If  a comparison  is  made  between 
this  resolution  and  that  which  followed  in  a neighbouring 
country  in  the  next  century,  the  effects  of  religion,  in  soften- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  English  civil  warfare,  are  apparent. 
The  fact,  that  the  administration  of  justice,  through  the  con- 
stituted channels,  was  continued,  would  alone  support  our 
assertion.  The  generals  of  the  parliament  seem  to  have  been 
averse  from  bold  and  vigorous  efforts  ; and  were,  indeed,  afraid 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  which  they  were  pursuing. 
The  consequence  of  which  had  nearly  been  disastrous  to  the 
popular  party.  A change  of  leaders  secured  success  to  the 
cause  of  the  parliament ; and  the  war  was  then  soon  ended  by 
the  king’s  surrender  to  the  Scottish  army.  Great  changes  had, 
in  the  mean  while,  taken  place.  Hampden,  one  of  the  most 
estimable  of  all  men,  had  early  fallen  in  battle.  Falkland  was 
no  more.  The  presbyterian  generals  had  been  displaced  by 
those  who  were  styled  independents.  Cromwell  had  risen  to 
great  influence.  He  and  his  party  had  determined,  that  their 
own  safety  and  power,  if  not  the  public  good,  required  that 
Charles  should  be  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  removed  from 
the  means  of  doing  further  mischief ; — that  death' — the  death 
of  the  king,  was  the  only  thing  which  could  render  themselves, 
or  the  country,  safe.  The  majority  of  the  house  of  commons 
belonged  to  this  party  ; and  the  army  were  urging  parliament 
to  proceed  against  Charles.  He  was  now  confined  to  Windsor 
castle. 

“ On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Windsor,  the  house  of  commons  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  thirty-eight  ‘ to  consider  of  drawing  up  a charge 
against  the  king,  and  all  other  delinquents  that  may  be  thought  fit  to  bring 
to  condign  punishment.’  By  this  body  an  ordinance  was  prepared  for 
attainting  his  majesty  of  high  treason,  and  trying  him  by  commissioners, 
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which  passed  the  house  on  January  the  1st.  The  charge  against  him 
was  in  substance  thus:  ‘ That  Charles  Stuart  hath  acted  contrary  to  his 
trust,  in  departing  from  his  parliament,  setting  up  his  standard,  and 
making  a war  against  them,  and  thereby  been  the  occasion  of  much  blood- 
shed and  misery  to  the  people  whom  he  was  set  over  for  good : That  he 
gave  commissions  to  Irish  rebels,  and  since  was  the  occasion  of  a second 
war,  besides  what  he  has  done  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of 
this  kingdom.’ 

“ In  the  ordinance  for  erecting  a high  court  of  justice  for  his  trial  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  commissioners  therein  named,  or  any  twenty  of  them, 
the  same  offences  were  imputed  to  him,  but  at  greater  length  and  with 
more  asperity  of  language.  A resolution  likewise  passed,  That  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England,  it  is  treason  for  the  king  to  levy  war 
against  the  parliament  and  kingdom ; — and  with  this  accompaniment 
the  ordinance  was  sent  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.” 

“ On  January  the  4th,  ‘ observed’  as  being  the  anniversary  of  the  king’s 
attempted  seizure  of  the  five  members  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  as- 
sembly caused  the  ordinance  for  the  trial  of  ‘ Charles  Stuart’  to  be  re- 
ported with  some  amendments ; and  then,  ‘ in  respect  the  house  of  lords 
had  rejected  it,’  turned  the  house  into  a grand  committee,  to  consider  of 
their  own  power.  They  finally  passed  the  resolutions, — That  the  people, 
under  God,  are  the  original  of  all  just  power;— That  the  commons  house, 
being  chosen  by,  and  representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  nation; — also,  ‘That  whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared  law  by 
the  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament,  hath  the  force  of  law, 
and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded  thereby,  although  the  con- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  king  and  house  of  peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto.’” (Yol.  ii.  pp.  361 — 363.) 

In  the  court  yard  of  Windsor  castle,  a short  interview  took 
place  between  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  a 
prisoner  there.  The  duke  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  king.  “ My  dear  master,”  was  his  only  exclamation.  “ I 
have  indeed  been  a dear  master  to  you,”  Charles  replied.  He 
was  thence  removed  to  the  palace  of  St.  James,  where  the 
usual  ceremonies  observed  in  the  king’s  presence,  were  first 
discontinued.  The  officers  of  state  no  longer  served  at  his 
meals — the  cup  was  not  presented  on  the  knee — and  the  say* 
was  abolished. 

“ In  the  appointment  of  the  court  by  whom  this  unprecedented  cause 
was  to  be  tried,  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  council  of  officers  who  had 
seized  the  helm  of  state,  to  render  it  as  much  as  possible  a representation 
of  the  different  ranks  and  classes  of  society  concerned  in  the  decision. 
Besides  all  the  leading  members  of  parliament  of  the  independent  party, 
the  Lord-general  Fairfax,  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  Major-general 
Skippon,  Commissary -general  Ireton,  and  all  the  colonels  of  the  army, 
the  original  list  comprised  the  two  chief  justices  and  the  chief  baron, 
six  peers,  several  barristers,  five  aldermen  of  London,  and  many  baronets 
and  knights,  representing  the  country  party  or  landed  interest.  As  was 

* Contraction  for  assay — tasting  the  food  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  king. 
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to  be  expected,  many  of  these  persons,  from  various  motives  and  con- 
siderations, public  or  private,  prudential  or  conscientious,  declined  to 
take  any  share  in  the  proceedings.  The  names  of  the  six  peers  and  the 
three  judges  were  omitted  after  the  house  of  lords  had  refused  its  con- 
currence in  the  ordinance.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  St.  John,  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  wished  for  the  deposition  of  the  king  and  the  establishment 
of  a commonwealth,  but  were  averse  to  depriving  him  of  life,  absented 
themselves,  or  refused  to  be  nominated.  The  number  of  commissioners 
finally  appointed  was  a hundred  and  thirty-five,  but  of  these  less  than 
eighty  consented  to  take  their  seats.  Serjeant  Bradshaw,  an  able  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  of  courageous  character  and  firm  deportment,  acted 
as  president,  with  two  lawyers,  Lisle  and  Say,  for  his  assessors.”  (Vol. 
ii.  363,  364.) 

On  the  day,  fixed  for  the  trial,  the  commissioners  met  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  the  upper  end 
of  Westminster  Hall.  The  Lord  president  sat  on  a chair  of 
crimson  velvet,  the  other  judges  were  ranged  on  both  sides  of 
him,  on  benches  covered  with  scarlet.  Immediately  below  the 
president,  were  two  clerks  at  a table,  on  which  lay  the  sword 
and  the  mace. 

“ The  court  being  assembled,  the  king  was  brought  in  a sedan  chair 
to  the  bar,  where  a velvet  chair  was  set  for  him.  ‘After  a stern  looking 
upon  the  court,  and  the  people  in  the  galleries  on  each  side  of  him,  he 
places  himself,  not  at  all  moving  his  hat,  or  otherwise  showing  the  least 
respect  to  the  court ; but  presently  rises  up  again  and  turns  about,  look- 
ing downwards  upon  the  guards  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  on  the 
multitude  of  spectators  on  the  right.  After  silence  proclaimed,  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  king’s  trial  was  read,  and  the  list  of  the  commissioners; 
and  nearly  eighty  answered  to  their  names.  The  king  being  again 
seated,  the  lord-president  rose  and  said:  ‘Charles  Stuart,  king  of  Eng- 
land : The  commons  of  England,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  calamities 
that  have  been  brought  upon  this  nation,  which  are  fixed  upon  you  as  the 
principal  author  of  them,  have  resolved  to  make  inquisition  for  blood ; 
and  according  to  that  debt  and  duty  they  owe  to  justice,  to  God,  the 
kingdom  and  themselves,  they  have  resolved  to  bring  you  to  trial  and 
judgment,  and  for  that  purpose  have  constituted  this  high  court  of 
justice  before  which  you  are  brought.’ 

“ This  said,  Mr.  Cook,  attorney  for  the  commonwealth,  offered  to  speak; 
but  the  king  having  a staff  in  his  hand,  held  it  up,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
said  Mr.  Cook’s  shoulder  two  or  three  times,  bidding  him  ‘ Hold !’  ” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  364.) 

At  the  moment,  the  silver  head  of  his  cane  fell  off,  which 
both  his  friends  and  enemies  considered  a bad  omen  for  him. 
The  solicitor  general,  being  ordered  by  the  lord  president  to  go 
on,  said — 

My  lord,  I am  come  to  charge  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  in 
the  name  of  the  commons  of  England,  with  treason  and  high  misde- 
meanors ; I desire  the  said  charge  may  be  read.’  The  lord-president 
having  ordered  the  clerk  to  read  it  accordingly,  the  king  said,  ‘Hold.’ 
But  ordered  by  the  president,  the  clerk  began  to  read,  and  the  prisoner 
6at  down  again,  looking  sometimes  on  the  high  court,  sometimes  up  to 
the  galleries ; and  having  risen  again  and  turned  about  to  behold  the 
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guards  and  spectators,  sat  down  again,  looking  very  sternly,  and  with  a 
countenance  not  at  all  moved  till  these  words,  viz.  ‘ Charles  Stuart  to 
be  a tyrant  and  traitor,  &c.’  were  read  ; at  which  he  laughed  as  he  sat, 
in  the  face  of  the  court. 

“ The  charge  read,  the  lord-president  acquainted  the  king  that  the 
court  expected  his  answer.  The  king  required  to  know  by  what  au- 
thority he  was  called  hither.  ‘I  was  lately,’ he  said,  ‘in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  I treated  with  a number  of  honourable  lords  and  gentle- 
men, and  treated  honourably  and  uprightly  ; I cannot  say  but  they  did 
very  nobly  with  me;  we  were  upon  a conclusion  of  a treaty.  Now  I 
would  know  by  what  authority, — I mean  lawful,  (there  are  many  unlaw- 
ful authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and  robbers  by  the  highways,)  but  I 
would  know  by  what  authority  I was  brought  thence  and  carried  from 
place  to  place,  and  I know  not  what ; and  when  I know  what  lawful 
authority,  I shall  answer.  Remember,  I am  your  king,  your  lawful  king, 
and  what  sins  you  bring  upon  your  heads,  and  the  judgment  of  God 
upon  this  land  : Think  well  upon  it,  I say,  think  well  upon  it,  before  you 
go  further  from  one  sin  to  a greater ; therefore  let  me  know  by  what  law- 
ful authority  I am  seated  here,  and  I shall  not  be  unwilling  to  answer. 
In  the  mean  time  I shall  not  betray  my  trust ; I have  a trust  committed 
to  me  by  God,  by  old  and  lawful  descent ; I will  not  betray  it,  to  answer 
a new  unlawful  authority  ; therefore  resolve  me  that,  and  you  shall  hear 
more  of  me.’  The  lord-president  replied,  that  he  was  required  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  England,  of  whom  he  was  ‘ elected  king,’  to  an- 
swer them.  King.  ‘ No,  sir,  I deny  that ; England  was  never  an  elective 
kingdom,  hut  an  hereditary  kingdom  for  near  these  thousand  years  ; there- 
fore let  me  know  by  what  authority  I am  called  hither.  I do  stand  more 
for  the  liberty  of  my  people  than  any  here  that  come  to  be  my  pretended 
judges.’  President.  ‘ Sir,  how  reaily  you  have  managed  your  trust  is 
well  known.  Your  way  of  answer  is  to  interrogate  the  court,  which 
beseems  you  not  in  this  condition.  You  have  been  told  of  it  twice  or 
thrice.’ 

“ The  king  persisting  in  the  same  strain,  and  threatening  the  court 
with  the  divine  vengeance  for  exercising  an  usurped  authority,  was  told 
by  the  president  that  he  had  ‘ propounded  a question  and  been  answered ;’ 
seeing  he  would  not  answer,  the  court  would  consider  how  to  proceed ; 
they  were  satisfied  with  their  own  authority,  which  was  ‘ God’s  and  the 
kingdom’s;’  and  after  a little  more  altercation,  they  adjourned.  As  the 
king  went  away,  facing  the  court,  he  said,  ‘ I do  not  fear  that ,’  (meaning 
the  sword.)  The  people  in  the  hall  as  he  went  down  cried  out,  some 
God  save  the  king,  and  most  for  justice. 

“ On  Monday,  January  the  22d,  the  court  resumed.  There  was  a 
shout  raised  on  the  king’s  entrance,  and  the  court  ordered  such  as  made 
a disturbance  to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  solicitor-general  moved, 
that  the  prisoner  should  now  be  directed  to  make  a positive  answer  to 
the  charge ; which  if  he  should  refuse,  the  matter  should  be  taken 
pro  confesso.  The  president  then  recalled  to  the  king  the  former  pro- 
ceedings, repeated,  that  the  court  was  satisfied  Avith  its  own  authority, 
which  it  did  ‘avow  to  the  whole  world,’  and  that  now,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  must  answer.  The  king  returning  to  his  former  denials  of  the 
competency  of  the  court,  was  interrupted;  but  again  he  said,  ‘ Sir,  by 
your  favour,  I do  not  know  the  forms  of  law ; I do  know  law  and  reason, 
though  I am  not  a lawyer  professed  ; but  I know  as  much  of  law  as  any 
gentleman  in  England,  and,  under  favour,  I plead  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England  more  than  you  do, — as  thus  informed  I cannot  yield 
to  it.’  The  president  pleaded  the  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  as  the 
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sense  of  the  kingdom,  and  told  the  king  that  his  contempt,  if  persisted 
in,  would  be  recorded.  ‘ I do  not  know,’  he  answered,  ‘how  a king  can 
be  a delinquent,’  and  added,  that  all  men  might  put  in  demurrers.  The 
president  replied,  that  demurrers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  would 
not  be  allowed,  or  would  be  overruled ; the  court  sat  by  authority  of  the 
commons  of  England,  ‘ and  all  your  predecessors  and  you  are  responsible 
to  them.’  King.  ‘ I deny  that;  show  me  one  precedent.’  The  lord-presi- 
dent admonished  him  not  to  interrupt,  while  the  court  was  speaking  to 
him;  he  would  not  be  allowed;  his  demurrer  was  overruled;  they  af- 
firmed their  own  jurisdiction.  King.  ‘ I say,  sir,  by  your  favour,  that 
the  commons  of  England  was  never  a court  of  judicature  : I would  know 
how  they  came  to  be  so.’  He  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  ; and  being 
again  admonished  to  answer,  and  persisting  that  he  would  first  know 
their  authority,  the  president  ordered  him  to  be  taken  back  again.  King. 
‘ 1 do  require  that  I may  give  in  my  reasons  why  I do  not  answer,  and 
give  me  time  for  that.’  President.  ‘ Sir,  ’tis  not  for  prisoners  to  require.’ 
King.  ‘ Prisoners  ! sir,  I am  not  an  ordinary  prisoner.’  President.  ‘ The 
court  hath  considered  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  have  already  affirmed 
their  jurisdiction.  If  you  will  not  answer,  we  shall  give  order  to  record 
your  default.’  King.  ‘You  never  heard  my  reason  yet.’  President. 
‘ Sir,  your  reasons  are  not  to  be  heard  against  the  highest  jurisdiction.’ 
King.  ‘ Show  me  that  jurisdiction  where  reason  is  not  to  be  heard.’ 
President.  ‘ Sir,  we  show  it  you  here,  the  commons  of  England ; and 
the  next  time  you  are  brought  you  will  know  more  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  court,  and,  it  may  be,  their  final  determination.’  King.  ‘ Show  me 
where  ever  the  house  of  commons  was  a court  of  judicature  of  that  kind.’ 
President.  ‘ Serjeant,  take  away  the  prisoner.’  King.  ‘ Well,  sir,  re- 
member that  the  king  is  not  suffered  to  give  in  his  reason  for  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  all  his  subjects.’  President.  ‘ Sir,  you  are  not  to  have 
a liberty  to  use  this  long.  How  great  a friend  you  have  been  to  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  England  and  the  world  judge.’  King. 
‘ Sir,  under  favour,  it  was  for  the  liberty,  freedom,  and  laws  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  ever  I took — defended  myself  with,  arms  ; I never  took  up  arms 
against  the  people,  but  for  the  laws.’  President.  ‘ The  commands  of  the 
court  must  be  obeyed.  No  answer  will  be  given  to  the  charge.’  King. 
‘Well,  sir!’ 

“ He  was  guarded  back  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  house. 

“ On  the  next  day,  the  king  being  again  brought  up,  the  attorney -gene- 
ral craved  judgment  upon  him  as  contumacious,  saying,  that  the  innocent 
blood  shed  cried  for  justice.  The  king  being  required  to  answer,  repeated 
his  objections  to  the  authority  of  the  court.  For  the  charge,  he  said,  he 
valued  it  ‘ not  a rush  ;’  it  was  the  liberty  of  the  people  he  stood  for ; — he 
would  not  violate  the  trust  they  said  was  reposed  in  him,  by  owning  a 
new  court  of  judicature  ; but  for  this,  he  would  not  object  to  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  people  of  England  of  the  clearness  of  his  proceeding. 
President.  ‘ Sir,  this  is  the  third  time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned 
this  court,  and  put  an  affront  upon  it:  how  far  you  have  preserved  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  your  actions  have  spoke  it;  but  truly,  sir,  men’s 
intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions ; you  have  written  your 
meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout  the  whole  kingdom; — but,  sir, 
you  understand  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Clerk,  record  the  default;  and 
you,  that  took  charge  of  the  prisoner,  take  him  back  again.’  King.  ‘ I 
will  only  say  this  one  word  more  to  you ; if  it  were  only  my  own  par- 
ticular, I would  not  say  any  more  to  interrupt  you.’  President.  ‘ Sir, 
you  have  heard  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and  you  are  (notwithstanding 
you  will  not  understand  it)  to  find  that  you  are  before  a court  of  justice.’ 
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The  court  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  the  24th,  and  afterwards  to 
the  27th,  during  which  interval  the  commissioners  sat  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  examining  witnesses  to  the  facts  of  the  king’s  setting  up  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  and  appearing  in  armour  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  various  places  ; — proofs  with  which  they  judged  it  necessary  to 
be  prepared,  in  case  he  should  at  length  be  induced  to  plead  to  the  charge. 

“ On  the  27th  the  trial  was  resumed,  when,  the  court  being  called, 
sixty-eight  members  besides  the  president  answered  to  their  names.  ‘As 
the  king  comes  in,  a cry  made  in  the  hall  for  execution,  justice,  execu- 
tion.’ The  king  pressing  repeatedly  to  be  heard,  was  told  that  he  must 
first  hear  the  court;  and  the  president,  in  a prepared  speech,  set  forth 
the  conduct  of  the  king  in  contumaciously  refusing  to  answer  to  his 
charge  and  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  when  overruled  in 
that,  still  refusing  ‘ to  submit  or  answer;’  wherefore  the  court,  that  they 
might  not  be  wanting  in  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  ‘ nor  that  any  man’s 
wilfulness  prevent  justice,’  had  taken  into  consideration  the  contumacy, 
and  ‘ the  confession  that  in  law  doth  arise  upon  that  contumacy ;’  also 
the  notoriety  of  the  facts  charged  upon  the  prisoner, — and  on  the  whole 
had  considered  and  agreed  upon  a sentence.  But,  as  he  desired  to  be 
first  heard,  the  court  did  consent  to  hear  him,  warning  him  before  of 
‘ that  he  had  been  minded  of  at  other  courts,’  that  he  would  not  be  heard 
against  their  jurisdiction.  ‘You  have  offered  it,’ added  the  president, 
‘ formerly,  and  you  have  indeed  struck  at  the  root,  that  is,  the  power 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  commons  of  England,  which  this  court 
will  not  admit  a debate  of,  and  which  indeed  is  an  irrational  thing  for 
them  to  do,  being  a court  that  acts  upon  authority  derived  from  them, 
that  they  should  presume  to  judge  upon  their  superior,  from  whom  there 
is  no  appeal.’  If  the  king  had  any  thing  to  say  in  defence  of  himself  in 
respect  of  the  matter  charged,  it  was  announced  that  the  court  would 
hear  him. 

“ Charles  said,  in  answer,  that  if  he  had  not  thought  more  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  his  own  life,  he  should 
have  made  a defence,  by  which  he  might  at  least  have  delayed  ‘ an  ugly 
sentence,’  now,  he  believed,  ready  to  pass  upon  him;  that  now,  as  ‘a 
hasty  sentence  once  passed  may  sooner  be  repented  than  recalled,’  he 
desired  that  before  the  sentence  he  might  be  heard  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber before  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  The  delay  could  not  hurt,  and 
‘therefore,’  he  said,  ‘I  do  conjure  you,  as  you  love  that  you  pretend,  I 
hope  it  is  real,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,’ 
to  take  it  into  consideration.  The  president  answered,  that  this  was  in 
effect  but  a further  declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  he 
had  been  limited  in  before.  This  the  king  endeavoured  to  deny.  ‘ Sir,’ 
said  the  president,  ‘ you  say  you  do  not  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court?’  ‘ Not,’  warily  replied  the  king,  ‘in  this  that  I have  said.’”  (Vol. 
ii.  pp.  364 — 369.) 

But  this  evidently  could  not  be  granted,  even  if  those  in 
power  had  desired  it,  as  the  court  were  proceeding  in  actual 
defiance  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  trial  was  brought  to  a 
close ; and  the  lord  president  made  a long  speech  to  Charles 
previously  to  pronouncing  sentence.  The  arraigned  monarch 
now  desired  to  reply. 

“King.  ‘ I would  desire  only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence ; and 
that  is,  that  you  would  hear  me  concerning  these  great  imputations  that 
you  have  laid  to  my  charge.’ — President.  1 Sir,  you  must  give  me  now 
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leave  to  go  on,  for  I am  not  far  from  your  sentence,  and  your  time  is 
past.’  Again  the  king  pressed  to  speak,  but  was  again  reminded  that  he 
had  not  owned  the  court,  and  £ too  much  liberty  and  delay  had  been 
given  him  already  and  a fresh  exhortation  to  repentance  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  The  sentence  was  now  read,  and  the  president  affirmed  it 
for  ‘ the  sentence,  judgment,  and  resolution  of  the  whole  court’ — all  the 
members  of  which  stood  up  as  assenting  to  it. — King.  ‘Will  you  hear 
me  a word,  sir?’ — President.  ‘Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  the 
sentence.  No,  by  your  favour,  sir.  Guard,  withdraw  your  prisoner.’  ” 
( Vol.  ii.  p.  372.) 

Charles  made  another  effort  to  speak.  King.  “I  may- 
speak  after  the  sentence,  by  your  favour,  sir  ! I may  speak 
after  the  sentence  ever!  13y  your  favour,  hold!  The 
sentence,  sir  ! I say,  sir  ! I do — 1 am  not  suffered  to  speak — ■ 
expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have.”  Charles  uttered 
in  these  last  few  words,  some  beautiful  and  striking  thoughts. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  little  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  the  English  monarch,  and  he  had  no  strong  party  in  his 
own  kingdom.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  prince,  his  son,  sent  to 
Fairfax  a carte  blanche , signed  with  his  name,  and  sealed  with 
his  arms,  desiring  the  lord  general  and  his  friends  to  write 
over  the  seal  and  signature  any  terms,  as  the  price  of  the 
king’s  life.  We  can  scarcely  call  a son’s  exertions  to  save  a 
father  from  death,  an  act  of  generosity  ; but  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  royal  relatives,  whose  domestic  ties  are,  to  a great 
degree,  severed  by  their  education,  is  beautiful  and  affecting. 
Fairfax,  it  would  seem,  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  save 
the  king’s  life.  The  lady  of  the  lord  general,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  trial  of  Charles,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners,  was  called,  cried  from  the  gallery,  “ he  has 
more  wit  than  to  be  here  and  after  Bradshaw  had  made  the 
charge  against  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  commons  and 
people  of  England,  she  exclaimed,  “ no,  not  one  tenth  of  the 
people.”  The  efforts  of  the  lord  general  were,  however, 
fruitless.  The  execution  of  the  king  drew  nigh. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a shocking  device,  for  the  torture  of 
Charles,  was  prepared  by  confining  him  in  Whitehall  two 
successive  nights  before  his  execution,  where  he  might  hear 
the  strokes  of  the  workmen,  employed  in  raising  the  scaffold 
on  which  he  was  to  suffer.  The  fact  itself  is  incredible, — the 
length  of  time,  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  submitted  to 
this  infliction,  untrue, — and  the  imputation  of  any  design  in 
the  matter,  even  if  true,  is  absurd.  Charles  prepared  for  his 
end  with  composure. 

“ Having  obtained  the  attendance  of  Bishop  Juxon,  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  last  days  in  the  offices  of  devotion.  He  declined  the 
offered  visit  of  his  nephew,  the  elector  Palatine ; but  requested  that  his 
two  children  remaining  in  England — the  princess  Elizabeth,  then  in 
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her  thirteenth  year,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his  ninth — might  be 
brought,  to  take  a last  farewell  of  their  father.  The  sorrowful  parting, 
land  especially  the  bitter  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  young  princess, 
moved  ‘those  to  pity  that  formerly  were  hard-hearted.’  Together  with 
his  prayers  and  blessings,  the  father  distributed  to  them  a few  jewels, — 
all  the  wealth  that  was  now  left  him  to  bestow  upon  his  children. 

“ On  the  last  night,  Colonel  Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guard, 
f would  have  placed  two  musqueteers  in  the  king’s  bedchamber,  which 
his  majesty  being  acquainted  with,  he  made  no  reply,  only  gave  a sigh;’ 
but,  by  the  entreaties  of  Bishop  Juxon  and  of  Herbert,  he  was  induced 
to  reverse  this  unfeeling  order. 

“ Charles  had  lodged  at  St.  James’s  for  two  or  three  nights,  whilst  the 
scaffold  was  preparing  in  front  of  Whitehall.  On  the  fatal  morning, 
about  ten  o’clock,  the  king  was  conducted,  through  the  garden  of  the 
palace  and  the  park,  to  the  spot.  In  the  park  several  companies  of  foot 
soldiers  were  drawn  up,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  who 
formed  a line  for  the  king  to  pass ; and  his  immediate  guard  of  halber- 
diers attended  him,  with  some  of  his  own  gentlemen  before,  and  some 
behind,  walking  bare-headed.  Juxon  went  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king, 
and  Colonel  Tomlinson,  to  whose  custody  he  was  now  confided,  on  the 
left — the  king  conversing  with  him  as  they  went.  On  arriving  at 
"Whitehall,  his  majesty  passed  along  the  galleries  to  his  own  bed- 
chamber, where,  after  a little  repose,  the  bishop  went  to  prayer ; and  this 
[being  concluded,  the  king  partook  of  a little  bread  and  wine.  Soon 
after,  Hacker  came  to  the  chamber  door  and  gave  his  last  signal ; on 
which  the  bishop  and  Herbert  weeping,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  the  king 
gave  them  his  hand  to  kiss.  He  was  conducted  with  the  same  attend- 
ance as  before,  through  the  galleries  into  the  banqueting  house,  and 
thence,  by  a passage  broken  in  the  wall,  upon  the  scaffold.  As  he 
passed  along,  with  a cheerful  countenance,  many,  both  men  and  women, 
crowded  in  to  gaze  upon  him,  and  he  could  hear  them  praying  for  him, 
‘the  soldiers  not  rebuking  any  of  them;  by  their  silence  and  dejected 
faces  seeming  afflicted  rather  than  insulting.’  ” (Vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374.) 


He  examined  the  block,  and  the  axe  upon  it : and  he  was 
apprehensive  that  the  one  was  not  high  enough,  and  that  the 
edge  of  the  other  might  be  injured  by  the  flappings  of  cloaks, 
or  the  feet  of  those  walking  on  the  scaffold.  “ Take  care  they 
do  not  put  me  to  pain  ! Take  heed  of  the  axe  ! take  heed  of 
the  axe !”  said  the  king  to  a gentleman  near  it.  “ Hurt  not  the 
axe;  that  may  hurt  me.” 


“ The  king  prepared  to  speak,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  Colonel 
Tomlinson,  who  stood  by  his  side,  aware,  as  he  said,  that  he  should  ‘be 
heard  of  few.’  His  speech  was  an  attempted  vindication  of  his  political 
conduct,  in  which  he  thought  proper  to  call  to  witness  that  God  before 
whom  he  must  shortly  appear,  that  he  ‘ did  never  intend  to  encroach 
upon  the  privileges’  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  but  that  they 
‘ began  upon’  him  by  laying  claim  to  the  militia.  He  also  said,  that  an 
unjust  sentence,  which  he  had  suffered  to  take  effect,  was  now  punished 
by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.  He  asserted  that  he  was  as  much 
a friend  to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people  as  any  one,  but  that 
these  consisted  in  having  government,  and  those  laws  by  which  their 
lives  and  goods  might  be  most  their  own.  To  have  a share  in  the  go- 
vernment was  ‘nothing  pertaining  to  them — a subject  and  a sovereign 
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being  clean  different  things.’  At  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop,  he  made 
a declaration  of  his  adherence  to  the  church  of  England,  as  it  had  been 
left  to  him  by  his  father ; and  thus  concluded : ‘ I have  a good  cause,  I 
have  a gracious  God,  and  I will  say  no  more.’ 

“ He  then  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  after  a few  moments 
spent  in  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  by  stretching  forth  his  hands,  and  it 
was  severed  at  a single  blow.  At  that  awful  moment,  all  other  senti- 
ments were  lost  in  grief  and  horror,  and  1 a dismal  universal  groan’  burst 
forth  from  the  congregated  thousands. 

“ The  body  was  immediately  placed  in  a coffin,  and  after  embalming, 
was  removed  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James’s,  where  it  lay  for  several 
days  exposed  to  public  view.  An  order  was  then  granted  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert, by  a committee  of  parliament,  for  its  interment  in  St.  George’s 
chapel,  Windsor;  and  on  the  following  day,  February  the  7th,  the 
ceremony  was  privately  but  decently  performed,  with  the  attendance  of 
a few  gentlemen  and  servants  of  the  royal  household,  joined  in  the  chapel 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsey.  Bishop  Juxon  stood  with  the  Common 
Prayer-book  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  have  read  the  burial  service,  but 
the  governor  of  Windsor  castle  interposed,  to  forbid  the  employment  of 
that  proscribed  ritual. 

“ On  the  day  after  the  king’s  death,  the  Commonwealth  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Prince  of  Wales  declared  a traitor.”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 
375.) 


Art.  X.— THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE. 

Fourth , Fifth,  and  Sixth  Reports  of  the  American  Temperance  So- 
ciety. Boston,  1832,1833.  8vo.  pp.  338. 

The  Anniversary  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits.  Read  on  the 
27 til  May,  1831.  Philadelphia,  1831.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

The  Anniversary  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Temperance  Society,  for  1833.  Philadelphia,  1833.  8vo.  pp.  45. 
Origin,  Uses,  and  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirit.  Philadelphia,  1834. 
8vo.  pp.  112. 

The  recent  movements  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance have  a claim  to  our  lively  attention,  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  their  rapidity  and  extent.  When,  in  addition, 
their  character  and  objects,  and  the  effects  which  have  already 
resulted  from  them,  are  considered,  they  rise  greatly  in  import- 
ance, and  assume  the  dignity  of  an  enterprise  affecting  the 
vital  interests  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  excusable,  but  is  even  obligatory  upon  us,  to  trace  their 
origin  and  progress,  to  develope  their  causes,  principles,  and 
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aim,  to  examine  their  present  and  probable  future  influence  upon 
society,  and,  according  as  this  investigation  may  result  in  a 
conviction  of  their  good  or  evil  tendency,  to  join  heartily  in 
their  promotion,  or  do  all  that  is  possible  by  argument  and  just 
representation  to  retard  if  not  arrest  them.  Should  the  former 
of  these  conclusions  be  arrived  at,  the  question  will  then  be 
presented,  whether  the  object  may  be  most  effectually  accom- 
plished by  simply  rushing  into  the  crowd,  and  thus  contribut- 
ing merely  to  swell  and  accelerate  the  onward  movement,  or 
by  carefully  examining,  from  an  isolated  station,  the  whole 
prospect  in  view,  and  guarding,  so  far  as  a weak  voice  can  be 
heard,  against  any  obstacle  which  may  threaten  either  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  current,  or  give  it  a wrong  and  inju- 
rious direction,  or  scatter  it  into  separate  portions,  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  mass  of  opposing  causes.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  course,  which,  under  competent 
management,  would  prove  most  beneficial.  Should  we  adopt 
the  latter,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  our  determination 
will  be  attributed,  not  to  a presumptuous  estimate  of  our  own 
sufficiency,  but  to  a sense  of  duty,  which  would  lead  us  rather 
to  incur  the  risk  of  failure  in  attempting,  for  the  general  good, 
that  which  is  beyond  our  power,  than  by  too  low  an  aim  to 
fall  shoi't  of  what  we  are  able  to  accomplish. 

The  pamphlets  of  which  the  titles  are  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  contain  abundant  materials  for  such  a history 
as  we  propose  to  offer.  Of  their  respective  merits  in  regard  to 
literary  execution,  we  are  not  called  on  to  give  an  opinion. 
Their  aim  is  not  to  please  by  the  refinements,  or  dazzle  by  the 
splendour,  of  style.  To  state  facts  in  a plain  and  impressive 
manner,  to  convince  the  judgment  by  arguments,  and  to  influ- 
ence the  will  by  motives,  presented  in  language  intelligible  to 
every  capacity,  are  the  objects,  as  they  are  the  merits,  of  the 
works  before  us.  To  have  expended  time  and  labour  on  the 
mere  elegancies  of  diction,  would  have  been  to  keep  back,  till 
it  should  be  handsomely  sugared  over,  the  bread  that  was 
wanted  by  a starving  community.  Nevertheless,  the  skilful 
writer  will  be  detected  in  his  most  hasty  productions  ; and  in 
the  “ Anniversary  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,”  published 
in  1831,  we  recognise  a terseness  and  polish  of  style,  which 
could  have  proceeded  only  from  a practised  pen.  The  “ Re- 
ports of  the  American  Temperance  Society”  also  deserve  par- 
ticular notice  and  commendation,  for  the  mass  of  facts  and 
the  array  of  motives  presented  by  them  in  the  cause  which 
they  advocate,  and  which  they  have  so  greatly  contributed  to 
promote. 

At  the  period,  about  eight  years  since,  when  the  present  plan 
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of  temperance  societies  was  adopted,  the  United  States  pre- 
sented a melancholy  picture  of  widely  diffused  and  increasing 
habits  of  intemperate  drinking,  unequalled  in  any  other  civil- 
ised country,  and  fearfully  ominous  of  future  evil  to  our  social 
condition,  and  political  institutions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out  the  causes  of  our  pre-eminence  in  this  vice.  The  fondness 
for  intoxicating  substances  is  deeply  seated  in  the  constitution 
of  our  species.  From  the  remotest  period  of  history,  and  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  wine  or  other  fermented  liquor  contain- 
ing alcohol  has  been  employed  ; and  there  is  scarcely  a nation 
or  people,  civilised  or  savage,  whose  ingenuity  has  not  been 
sharpened,  by  this  propensity,  into  the  invention  or  discovery 
of  some  substance  calculated  for  its  gratification.  Butin  most 
countries  counteracting  circumstances  exist,  which,  indepen- 
dent of  merely  prudential  considerations,  have  had  an  effect  in 
restraining  habits  of  intemperance.  The  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance of  savage  and  semi-civilised  nations  have  usually  limited 
the  indulgence  in  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants  by  the  scanti- 
ness of  supply.  In  the  countries  where  the  Brahminical  and 
Mahomedan  systems  have  been  established,  the  positive  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  which  are  also  those  of  the  law,  have  tended 
to  repress  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  though  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  it.  In  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe, 
where  the  vine  is  largely  cultivated,  the  almost  universal  em- 
ployment of  the  lighter  wines,  upon  which  alone  it  is  difficult 
to  form  habits  of  intoxication,  has  had  an  effect  rather  favour- 
able to  temperance,  by  excluding  from  general  use  the  more 
powerful  products  of  the  still.  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of 
Europe  approach,  perhaps,  more  nearly  than  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  our  own  standard  ; but  the  comparative  poverty  of 
the  lower  classes  in  those  countries,  and  the  high  price  of  dis- 
tilled liquors,  have,  in  some  measure,  controlled  the  propensity 
to  strong  drink  by  the  difficulties  which  they  have  placed  in 
the  way  of  its  indulgence. 

In  the  United  States  none  of  these  causes  have  operated. 
The  excess  of  our  agricultural  products  over  both  the  home 
consumption  and  external  demand,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
distilleries,  by  which  this  surplus  might  be  consumed.  The 
distillation  of  whiskey  from  grain  was  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  the  agricultural  districts  remote  from  naviga- 
tion, as  affording  the  least  expensive  means  of  conveying  the 
produce  of  the  farm  to  market ; while  the  seaboard  contributed 
to  swell  the  amount  of  the  liquid  poison,  not  only  by  the  im- 
portation of  the  higher  priced  liquors  from  abroad,  but  by  the 
conversion  of  the  cheap  West  India  molasses  into  rum.  In  a 
country  of  which  the  government  represents  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  no  check,  in  the  way  of  taxation,  could  be  placed  upon 
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a favourite  branch  of  domestic  industry ; and  the  stills  were 
permitted,  without  restraint,  to  pour  forth  their  streams  of  pol- 
lution till  the  whole  land  was  flooded.  To  this  exceeding 
abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  brought  them  within  the  means  of  the  poorest,  was 
added  the  high  price  of  labour,  which,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
vented the  trifling  cost  of  the  liquor  from  being  felt,  and  allow- 
ed leisure  for  the  formation  of  drunken  habits,  and  for  the 
indulgence  of  these  habits  when  formed. 

There  were  also  other  causes  which  operated  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Hospitality  is  the 
virtue  of  newly  settled  and  thinly  peopled  countries.  To  re- 
fresh the  traveller — and  every  guest  is  there  a traveller — is 
considered  among  the  highest  social  duties.  To  refuse  the 
offered  glass  is  equivalent  to  a repulse  of  the  kind  feeling 
which  prompted  the  offer,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  insult. 
Every  one  who  enters  another’s  door  must  drink,  and  the  host 
must  drink  in  pledge  of  his  hospitable  intentions,  and  all  pre- 
sent must  drink  to  evince  their  cordiality ; and  thus  a round  of 
drinking  is  kept  up  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
which  is  the  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  as  it  flows  out  of 
the  supposed  discharge  of  a social  obligation.  The  practice, 
which  is  at  first  based  upon  good  feeling  and  kind  intentions, 
obtains  at  length  the  force  of  a custom,  and  is  maintained  after 
the  cause  of  its  origin  has  disappeared.  Hence,  until  within  a 
few  years,  the  bottle  was  kept  on  almost  every  sideboard  even 
in  towns  and  cities ; the  temptation  to  drink  was  constantly 
offered  ; and  even  the  child  was  taught  to  look  upon  the  deadly 
poison  as  an  innocent  refreshment,  to  be  used,  within  certain 
limits,  without  fear  or  scruple.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  court  days,  elections,  and  militia 
musters,  which  collected  the  people  together  at  taverns,  and 
placed  them  under  the  supposed  necessity  of  drinking,  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  particular  inclination.  The  practice  of 
treating  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  office,  which  prevailed  to 
a great  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  another  per- 
nicious ingredient  in  the  mass  of  temptation  to  which  the  peo- 
ple were  exposed.  On  the  top  of  all  these  causes  of  intemperance, 
came  the  epidemic  typhus  fever  of  1812,  &e.,  which,  requiring 
stimulant  treatment,  led  to  the  profuse  employment  of  alcoholic 
liquor  not  only  as  a remedy,  but  unfortunately  also  as  a pre- 
ventive. They  who  had  no  relish  for  ardent  spirits  now 
resorted  to  them  as  a refuge  from  danger,  and  too  often  acquir- 
ed a taste  which  continued  after  the  occasion  was  past ; others, 
who  had,  from  a feeling  of  prudence,  or  a sense  of  duty,  resist- 
ed the  disposition  to  drink  intemperately,  relinquished  the  pain- 
ful restraint  when  prudence  and  duty  seemed  to  second  their 
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inclination ; and  the  habitual  drinker  drank  more  than  ever, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  fear  and  fondness.  Medical  • 
men,  instead  of  calling'  back  the  alarmed  public  sentiment  to 
sobriety  and  reason,  but  too  frequently  urged  on  the  crowd, 
both  by  their  voice  and  example.  They  had  in  general  not  yet 
been  imbued  with  those  feelings  and  opinions  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  which  now  happily  prevail  among 
them ; and  were  too  frequently  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
these  liquors  to  counteract  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  or 
of  particular  organs,  which  might  have  been  treated  equally 
well,  and  much  more  safely  in  relation  to  the  future  habits  of 
the  patients,  by  other  means.  The  seeds  of  intemperance  and 
death  were  thus  planted  by  the  very  hand  which  had  been 
confidently  looked  to  for  the  means  of  health.  But  physicians 
erred  from  blindness,  not  perversity  ; and  were  themselves  the 
victims  of  their  errors,  even  in  larger  proportion  than  they 
made  victims  of  others.  They  who  resided  and  practised  their 
profession  in  the  country,  were,  by  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion, exposed  to  constant  temptation.  At  every  house  where 
they  visited,  the  bottle  was  pressed  upon  them ; and  cold  and 
fatigued  by  their  ride,  without  a due  sense  of  their  danger,  they 
were  too  apt  to  swallow  the  exhilarating  draught,  till  it  began  at 
length  to  be  deemed  indispensable,  and  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance was  formed.  When  they  who  were  considered  as  the 
guardians  of  the  public  health  were  thus  insensible  to  danger, 
how  could  due  caution  be  expected  from  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity? The  people  naturally  considered  themselves  safe  in 
following  the  precept  and  example  of  those  in  whose  hands 
they  confided  their  health  and  lives.  Exposed  as  they  were 
to  temptations  so  numerous  and  varied,  it  is  perhaps  less  sur- 
prising that  so  many  were  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex,  than 
that  so  many  escaped  being  drawn  into  its  centre,  while  swim- 
ming unconsciously  upon  its  border.  Nothing  but  the  prudence 
of  our  national  character,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  a strong 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  could  have  prevented 
us,  already  a nation  of  drinkers,  from  becoming  a nation  of 
drunkards. 

The  evils  of  intemperance  are  familiar  to  every  one  who 
observes  or  reads.  To  sum  them  up  briefly  and  imperfectly — 
to  the  intemperate,  they  are  self-reproach,  mental  anguish,  en- 
feebled intellect,  brutalised  passions,  poverty,  crime,  infamy, 
disease,  despair,  madness,  and  death  ; to  their  dependent  fami- 
lies, shame  and  mortification,  withered  affections,  blasted  hopes, 
misery  and  want,  reproaches  and  violence,  in  fine,  disgust, 
loathing,  and  unspeakable  wretchedness  ; to  the  public,  bad 
example,  neglected  duties,  violated  laws,  the  streets  filled  with 
beggary,  and  the  courts  with  offenders,  crowded  alms-houses 
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and  prisons,  the  industry  of  the  country  burthened  and  op- 
pressed, the  general  morals  vitiated,  public  virtue  degraded, 
and  the  very  foundations  of  government  weakened  and  endan- 
gered. 

Much  of  this  revolting  picture  has  been  realised  in  our  own 
national  experience.  Upon  the  authority  of  those  best  inform- 
ed on  the  subject,  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  pauperism  and 
crime  of  the  United  States  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  spirituous  liquors.  Of  the  murders  and  suicides  a still 
larger  proportion  is  asserted  to  have  originated  directly  or  in- 
directly in  this  cause.  It  was  estimated,  about  seven  years 
since,  that  thirty  thousand  individuals  died  annually  from  the 
effects  of  intemperate  drinking ; and  this  number  was  probably 
much  below  the  truth ; as  individuals  are  constantly  falling 
victims  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  alcohol  as  exhibited  in 
gout,  liver  complaint,  and  dropsy,  whose  intemperance  has  been 
so  guarded  as  to  escape  public  notice  ; and  crowds  of  drunk- 
ards are  swept  off  during  every  epidemic,  whose  death  is  ascrib- 
ed to  the  prevalent  disease,  though  attributable,  in  fact,  to  their 
own  shattered  constitutions.  At  the  same  period,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  sixty  millions  of  gallons  of  ardent  spirit  were  annu- 
ally consumed  hi  the  United  States,  at  the  cost  of  at  least  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  Now,  though  a portion  of  this  spirit  must 
have  been  usefully  employed  for  pharmaceutical  and  manufac- 
turing purposes,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  was  used  as  drink, 
and  therefore  utterly  lost,  and  even  worse  than  lost  to  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  was  its  cost  to  the  distiller  and  importer 
abstracted  from  the  capital  of  the  country  ; but  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  pauperism  and  crime  produced  by  it,  and  the  value 
of  the  labour  and  enterprise  lost  by  the  idleness,  disease,  and 
premature  death  which  it  occasioned,  were  additional  items  in 
the  heavy  tax  incurred  by  the  use  of  this  baneful  stimulus. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  Judge  Cranch,  of  the  district  of 
Columbia,  the  annual  loss  to  the  United  States  from  this  cause 
exceeded  ninety-four  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true,  that  such 
calculations  are  exceedingly  liable  to  error  ; as,  independently 
of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  spirit  consumed,  which  can  be 
ascertained  with  some  approach  to  precision,  and  independ- 
ently also  of  the  loss  of  labour,  and  the  cost  of  the  resulting 
crime  and  pauperism,  which  are  exceedingly  uncertain  in 
amount,  they  involve  other  data,  which  only  those  familiar 
with  the  complicated  operations  of  national  industry  can  ap- 
preciate, and  which  even  they  can  appreciate  but  imperfectly. 
Yet,  admitting  the  uncertainty  of  these  calculations,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  to  the  community,  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  as  drink,  was  enormous,  without 
one  compensating  advantage  ; and  that  the  onward  march  of 
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the  public  wealth  was  as  much  impeded,  as  that  of  vice,  immo- 
rality, and  private  and  political  profligacy,  was  accelerated. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  the  great  supports  of  our  free 
institutions  are  public  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  that  the 
operations  of  a government  like  onrs,  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  people,  must  feel  the  influence  of  all  the  causes  which  bias 
that  will,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirit,  with  all  its  debasing  effects 
upon  individual  character,  afforded  cause  of  alarm  for  the 
future  security  of  our  political  system,  and  must,  in  a woful 
degree,  have  cramped  and  perverted  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  who  are  conversant  in  the  lower  walks  of  politi- 
cal management,  are  well  aware  how  much  has  been  done,  and 
how  much  left  undone,  in  our  various  legislative  assemblies, 
how  often  and  to  what  extent  the  executive  function  has  been 
perverted,  how  far  even  the  sacred  altar  of  justice  has  been  pro- 
faned, from  fear  or  favour  of  the  dram-shops  and  their  hosts  of 
supporters.  The  heart  sickened  at  the  prospect  of  that  vast 
reeking  mass  of  vice  and  misery,  which,  raising  its  dark  form 
amid  the  moral  beauties  of  our  country,  increased  daily  in 
magnitude  and  corruption,  and  threatened  to  wither  all  that 
was  good,  and  great,  and  happy,  by  its  pestiferous  exhalations. 
Philanthropy  seemed  to  have  exerted  herself  in  vain ; the  voice 
of  religion  was  drowned  in  the  noisy  shouts  of  intemperance ; 
and  patriotism  looked  sadly  on,  and  folded  her  arms  in  appa- 
rently helpless  despondency  at  the  scene  before  her. 

But  while  good  men  were  almost  beginning  to  despair,  there 
were  secret  causes  in  motion,  which,  though  operating  silently 
and  without  obvious  results,  were  undermining  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  frightful  evil,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
effectual  application  of  that  great  engine  which  was  afterwards 
brought  to  bear  against  it.  Among  the  most  powerful  of  these 
causes,  was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  medical  sen- 
timent in  relation  to  alcoholic  liquors.  Physicians  had  gene- 
rally become  convinced  that  these  were  seldom  required  in 
disease,  that  they  often,  in  fact,  proved  seriously  detrimental 
where  they  had  formerly  been  considered  salutary,  and  that,  in 
a state  of  health,  they  were  altogether  useless,  and,  even  in 
moderate  quantities,  frequently  injurious.  This  conviction 
they  naturally  imparted,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
more  intelligent  individuals  in  their  respective  circles  of  pro- 
fessional practice  and  association  ; and  though  but  few  of 
these  had  proceeded  so  far  as  actually  to  abandon  the  moderate 
use  of  a drink  to  which  they  had  been  always  accustomed,  yet 
their  former  opinions  of  its  usefulness  or  innocence  had  been 
shaken,  and  were  ready  to  give  way  entirely  and  practically 
before  any  vigorous  assault.  The  physicians  themselves, 
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moreover,  were  prepared,  by  this  change  in  their  opinions,  to 
join  in  any  enterprise  against  the  common  enemy  which  might 
offer  a fair  prospect  of  success;  and  thus  a disciplined  phalanx 
was  at  once  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  when  the  war  cry  should 
arise.  Besides,  there  were  many  instances  of  entire  abstinence 
from  spirituous  drinks,  which,  in  the  happy  consequences  that 
resulted,  might  serve  as  guides  and  examples  to  the  temperate 
party.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  such  instances  were  especially 
numerous.  This  society,  in  accordance  with  its  characteristic 
policy  of  avoiding  altogether  such  practices  as  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  degenerate  into  abuses,  had  for  a long  time  discouraged 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  among  its  members.  Abstinence 
from  them  was  strongly  inculcated  in  the  written  regulations 
and  discipline  of  the  sect ; and  their  sale  and  manufacture  were 
so  far  discountenanced,  that  one  engaged  in  these  occupations, 
although  he  did  not  absolutely  forfeit  his  membership,  was  not 
considered  in  full  unity,  and  seldom  possessed  any  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  the  moral  lives,  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, general  healthfulness,  and  comparative  longevity 
of  the  Friends  as  a body,  proofs  were  every  where  at  hand,  that 
alcoholic  drinks  might  be  dispensed  with,  not  only  with  impu- 
nity, but  Avith  advantage.  The  very  grief  and  alarm  existing 
in  the  minds  of  sober  and  patriotic  men  Avas  an  excellent  pre- 
parative for  energetic  action.  The  neAvspaper  press  had  been 
co-operating  powerfully  in  the  production  of  this  favourable 
state  of  feeling.  Recording  aggravated  crimes  and  serious 
accidents,  from  Avhatever  cause,  and  Avherever  occurring,  it 
kept  constantly  before  the  mind  of  every  reader  the  deplorable 
effects  of  intemperance,  and  the  alarming  extent  of  its  preva- 
lence. Scarcely  a paper  met  the  eye  Avhich  did  not  furnish 
some  appalling  account  of  stage  accidents,  of  fires,  of  ship- 
wreck, of  manslaughter,  of  murder,  of  parricide,  of  Avives 
killed  by  their  husbands,  and  children  by  their  parents,  of 
despair,  frenzy,  and  suicide — all  under  the  influence  of  that 
potent  enemy  of  human  happiness.  A voice  Avas  thus  made 
to  arise  from  every  toAvn  and  village  of  the  country,  proclaim- 
ing the  horrors  of  intemperance,  and  appealing  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  public ; and,  though  no  Avay  seemed  to  be  open  for 
relief,  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension  Avas 
daily  increasing  in  intensity,  and  required  at  length  but  the 
smallest  apparent  chance  of  success,  to  burst  forth  into  vigorous 
effort.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  intemperance  appeared 
to  be  constantly  gaining  neAV  subjects,  and  Avidening  every  day 
the  circle  of  its  power,  disaffection  had  established  itself  in  the 
very  centre  of  its  dominion,  which  Avas  most  insecure  at  the 
moment  Avlien  it  seemed  to  be  froAvning  upon  humanity  Avith  a 
might  as  invincible  as  it  Avas  malignant.  The  Avhole  country 
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was  ripe  for  a powerful  movement  against  the  tyranny  that 
oppressed  it,  and  waited  only  till  some  enterprising  spirit  should 
proclaim  independence,  and  raise  the  standard  of  resistance. 

In  the  year  1822,  on  the  occasion  of  two  fatal  accidents 
arising  from  intoxication,  a gentleman  of  Massachusetts,  who 
is  no  otherwise  designated  than  as  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  in  1831, 
delivered  a discourse  on  “ the  duty  of  preventing  sober  men 
from  becoming  intemperate,  so  that  when  the  present  race  of 
drunkards  should  be  removed,  the  whole  land  might  be  free.” 
The  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  accomplishing  this  object 
were  shown  to  be  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ; 
and  this  was  treated  as  not  only  practicable  and  expedient,  but 
also  an  indispensable  duty.  This  doctrine  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  was  received,  as  it  generally  is  when  first  heard,  with 
considerable  hesitation  even  by  those  who  were  best  disposed 
towards  the  cause  of  temperance.  But  it  was  found  to  bear 
examination,  and  the  more  it  was  investigated,  the  more  it 
recommended  itself  to  the  consciences  of  individuals ; so  that 
many  became  convinced  of  the  duty  of  abstinence,  and  acted 
in  accordance  with  their  convictions.  The  favourable  result 
of  experiments  made  upon  the  newly  promulgated  principle, 
gave  additional  weight  to  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  The 
number  of  converts  increased ; but  the  progress  of  the  reform 
was  at  first  necessarily  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
any  systematic  effort.  No  great  cause  can  succeed  rapidly  and 
extensively  by  the  separate  action  of  individuals.  The  union 
of  minds  in  one  common  pursuit  generates  and  sustains  enthu- 
siasm, as  the  close  contact  of  our  bodies  increases  warmth. 
By  isolation,  in  either  case,  any  excitement  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary standard  is  carried  off  by  the  conducting  power  of  the 
surrounding  moral  or  physical  atmosphere.  Without  the  in- 
fluence, in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  that  elevation  of  feeling 
called  enthusiasm,  efforts  will  never  be  made  sufficiently  great 
and  siistained  to  overthrow  speedily  any  established  custom,  or 
eradicate  from  society  any  deep-rooted  prejudice.  The  cold 
convictions  of  propriety  or  of  duty  may  lead  to  individual 
reform ; but  they  will  not  excite  to  great  efforts  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a like  reform  in  others.  Besides,  individuals,  however 
great  may  be  their  enthusiasm,  can  seldom  spare  from  their 
own  support,  or  that  of  their  families,  the  time,  labour,  and  ex- 
pense, incident  to  all  undertakings  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
new  opinions  and  feelings.  Each  can  afford  a little,  and  the 
contributions  which  separately  would  evaporate  in  feeble  and 
useless  attempts,  may  by  union  form  a mass  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  all  impediments.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  combination 
is  essential  to  any  vigorous  and  effectual  efforts  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  great  general  objects.  The  friends  of  the  plan  of 
abstinence  entertained  these  views  and  acted  accordingly. 

A few  individuals  who  had  assembled  together  to  consult 
upon  the  subject,  resolved  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a society, 
the  grand  principle  of  which  should  be  abstinence  from  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  and  its  object,  to  change  the  habits  of  the  nation  in 
relation  to  these  drinks.  By  their  instrumentality,  a meeting  of 
men  of  different  Christian  denominations  was  held  in  Boston 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1826,  at  which  preparatory  measures 
were  taken  for  the  organisation  of  a society,  upon  the  principle 
and  with  the  object  stated.  At  a subsequent  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, a constitution  was  adopted,  officers  appointed,  and  the 
society  regularly  organised,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Temperance  Society.  Its  members  were  to  consist  of  such  indi- 
viduals as  might  from  time  to  time  be  elected,  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  who  might  agree  to  pay 
a certain  stipulated  contribution,  and  to  subscribe  a pledge  of 
u entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  when 
prescribed  by  a temperate  physician,  in  case  of  sickness.”  The 
society  was  to  meet  annually ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  business  was  intrusted  to  an  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  members,  upon  whom,  in  fact,  the 
whole  burthen  of  responsibility  rested,  as  it  was  their  duty 
both  to  devise  measures  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  and  to  provide  that  these  measures  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  A permanent  agent,  with  the  title  of  cor- 
responding secretary,  was  appointed,  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
abilities,  for  a suitable  compensation,  to  the  service  of  the  so- 
ciety. It  was  his  duty,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution, — 

“ To  make  appropriate  communications,  by  pamphlets,  correspondence, 
and  personal  interviews,  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  physicians,  and 
others,  and  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing those  under  their  influence  from  the  evils  of  intemperance;  to  take 
pains,  in  all  proper  methods,  to  make  a seasonable  and  salutary  impres- 
sion, in  relation  to  this  subject,  on  those  who  are  favoured  with  a public 
and  refined  education,  and  are  destined  in  various  ways  to  have  a leading 
influence  in  society ; to  make  it  a serious  object  to  introduce  into  the  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  essays  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  to  induce  teachers,  and  those  concerned  in  the  support  of 
schools,  to  labour  diligently  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  young  with  the 
alarming  and  dreadful  evils  to  which  all  are  exposed  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  strong  drink;  to  make  earnest  and  affectionate  ad- 
dresses to  Christian  churches,  to  parents  and  guardians,  to  children, 
apprentices,  and  servants,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  persons;  and  to 
set  clearly  before  them  the  effect  of  spirituous  liquors  on  health,  on  re- 
putation, and  on  all  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  man,  and  to 
urge  them,  by  the  most  weighty  arguments,  drawn  from  the  present  and 
the  future  world,  to  keep  themselves  at  a distance  from  this  destructive 
and  insidious  foe  ; to  do  whatever  is  practicable  and  expedient  towards 
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the  forming  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
ends  of  this  society  ; and,  in  general,  to  labour,  by  all  suitable  means, 
and  in  reliance  upon  the  divine  blessing,  to  fix  the  eyes  of  persons  ol 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  which  this  society  aims  to  prevent,  and  on  the  immeasurable  good 
which  it  aims  to  secure  ; and  to  produce  such  a change  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  such  a renovation  of  the  habits  of  individuals,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  community,  that,  in  the  end,  temperance,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant blessings,  may  universally  prevail .” 

In  this  long  sentence,  which  we  certainly  have  not  intro- 
duced as  an  example  for  rhetorical  imitation,  is  presented  a 
summary  of  the  means  which  have  been  employed,  with  so 
much  success,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
in  the  United  States. 

The  first  executive  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  John  Tappan,  Esq.,  Hon. 
George  Odiorne,  and  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  Of  these  gentle- 
men, Dr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Wilder  were  succeeded,  before  the 
year  1831.  by  the  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln,  and  Enoch  Allen, 
M.  D.  With  these  exceptions,  the  committee  has  continued  to 
the  present  date  unchanged.  The  particular  mention  of  the 
individuals  composing  it,  is  due  to  the  agency  which  they  have 
exercised  in  originating,  extending,  and  supporting,  one  of  the 
greatest  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  whole  human  family 
which  the  present  century  has  witnessed.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  agent  first  employed  was 
the  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  who  still  continues  in  the  service  of 
the  society  in  the  important  station  of  corresponding  secretary. 
There  was,  however,  a considerable  interval,  commencing  soon 
after  Mr.  Edwards  had  accepted  the  agency,  during  which  he 
was  from  other  engagements  unable  to  attend  to  its  duties. 
The  place,  during  this  interval,  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hewit  of  Connecticut,  who  had  previously  evinced 
his  zeal  and  capacity  by  successful  labours  in  the  cause. 

This  gentleman  is  associated  with  our  earliest  recollections 
and  impressions  in  relation  to  the  temperance  reform.  Nearly 
seven  years  ago,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a 
small  meeting,  at  which,  in  one  of  his  journeys  upon  the  duties 
of  his  station,  he  explained  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
movement  then  commencing,  and  inculcated  the  propriety,  if 
not  duty,  of  joining  in  it.  His  calm,  deliberate,  yet  impressive 
manner  ; his  gentle,  but  deep  and  clear  flow  of  argument ; his 
strength  and  aptness  of  illustration ; the  chastened  zeal  with 
which  he  strove  to  carry  his  own  sentiments  into  the  breasts  of 
his  hearers,  without  assailing  their  prejudices  or  rousing  their 
passions  into  opposition  ; were  traits  which  every  where  gained 
him  respect,  and  strengthened  his  cause  by  the  pleasing  per- 
sonal associations  with  which  they  connected  it.  In  the  warmth 
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of  esteem  excited  by  his  character  and  devotedness,  we  have 
heard  him  called  the  apostle  of  temperance.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  his  engagement  with  the  society,  he  travelled,  at  different 
times,  through  New  England  and  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  every  where  received  with  kindness,  and  heard  with 
attention,  and  every  where  awakening  an  interest  which  sooner 
or  later  grew  into  profitable  action.  On  a subsequent  occasion, 
he  visited  England  and  France  on  the  same  noble  errand  ; and 
recently  we  have  again  heard  his  voice,  among  the  friends  of 
temperance  collected  in  convention  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
He  has  been  a fortunate  as  well  as  a useful  man  ; for,  in  the 
recollection  of  thousands,  his  person  is  associated  with  their 
first  convictions  in  a cause  which  they  have  now  deeply  at 
heart,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  the  records  of 
a great  moral  revolution,  connected  with  those  of  its  earliest 
and  most  successful  advocates. 

The  institution  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  was 
but  the  first  step  in  a long  march  of  triumph.  The  spirit  of 
reform  flew  swiftly  through  the  country,  and  every  where 
found  a home  prepared  for  its  reception.  Temperance  socie- 
ties, all  founded  on  tire  principle  of  entire  abstinence  from  spi- 
rituous drink,  sprang  rapidly  into  existence,  even  in  the 
remotest  sections  of  the  Union.  Each  of  these  served  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  others  were  formed,  till  the  widening 
circles  met,  and  the  whole  country  was  filled.  It  appeared  to 
an  observer,  as  if  a thousand  fires  had  been  almost  simulta- 
neously lit  up,  at  separate  points,  in  the  darkness  of  some  vast 
landscape,  and,  spreading  on  every  side,  threw  up  at  length  a 
united  blaze  of  light  which  left  no  spot  unillumined.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1829,  more  than  a thousand  societies  had 
been  formed,  embracing  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
members  ; and  at  the  commencement  of  1831,  not  a state  or 
territory  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Arkansas,  was 
without  temperance  associations.  Not  only  were  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  the  seats  of  these  societies  ; the  spirit  penetrated 
also  into  the  churches,  the  seminaries  of  learning,  the  halls  of 
congress  and  other  legislative  assemblies,  and  even  into  the  army 
and  navy,  in  which  associations  were  voluntarily  formed,  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  to  abstain  wholly  from 
the  use  of  strong  drink.  According  to  an  official  report  from 
Commodore  Biddle,  when  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  out  of  1107  seamen  under  his  orders,  817  had  stop- 
ped their  allowance  of  spirit,  and,  on  board  of  one  of  the  ships, 
not  a man  continued  to  drink  it. 

The  temperance  societies  were  at  first  without  any  other 
bond  of  connection  than  the  brotherhood  of  a common  pur- 
pose : but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  adoption  of  a system- 
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atic  plan  would  be  necessary  to  secure  their  permanence  and 
increase  their  efficiency  ; and  it  was  accordingly  recommend- 
ed, that,  in  each  state,  the  separate  associations  embraced  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  several  counties  should  acknowledge 
subordination  to  county  societies,  and  these  to  one  state  so- 
ciety, while  all  should  look  up  with  filial  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  Society  as  their  common  parent.  According 
to  this  plan,  at  least  twenty  state  societies  have  been  already 
organised  ; and  the  whole  number  will  probably  soon  be  com- 
pleted, as  an  agent  has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society,  to  travel  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
chiefly  for  the  promotion  of  this  object.  A uniform  system 
will  then  exist  throughout  the  United  States,  which  will  greatly 
favour  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  and  give 
strength  to  the  cause  by  directing  the  action  of  its  friends  into 
the  same  channel,  and  combining  them  in  one  effort  whenever 
such  a combination  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  movements  in  favour  of  temperance  have  not  been  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  reform  has 
entered  the  British  North  American  provinces  ; has  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  established  itself  in  the  British  islands,  Sweden, 
and  some  other  parts  of  continental  Europe ; and  has  even 
reached  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  and  the  distant  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  The  first  temperance  society  in  Europe  was  in- 
stituted, A.  D.  1829,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; and  its  principles, 
as  well  as  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  undertaking,  were 
derived  from  the  successful  examples  exhibited  in  our  own 
country.  Societies  were  afterwards  formed,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England  ; and 
in  June,  1831,  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  was 
established  at  London,  with  the  view  of  aiding,  by  its  co-ope- 
ration, in  the  extension  of  the  cause  not  only  in  the  British 
dominions,  but  throughout  the  world.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
civilised  America  is  destined  to  repay  to  Europe  in  two  ways 
the  debt  of  existence ; first  by  the  influence  of  her  ex- 
ample in  diffusing  a love  of  freedom,  and  of  liberal  political 
institutions  ; and  secondly,  by  the  similar  influence  of  exam- 
ple in  the  promotion  of  health,  good  morals,  and  general 
prosperity.  Nor  are  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  temperance 
in  the  other  quarter  of  the  globe  backward  in  acknowledging 
their  obligation  ; and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  sense  of  mutual 
favour  and  kindness  thus  produced  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, will  have  a tendency  to  smooth  down  causes  of  differ- 
ence, and  to  establish  a permanent  harmony  favourable  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  both. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  sentiments  and  action  of  the 
friends  of  the  temperance  reform  in  the  United  States,  the 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Temperance  Society- 
issued  a circular  in  December  1832,  inviting  delegates  from 
temperance  societies  and  the  friends  of  temperance,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  to  meet  in  general  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  designating  the  mode  of  choosing  delegates,  and  the 
time  of  meeting.  In  answer  to  this  call,  a convention  assem- 
bled in  May  1833,  composed  of  four  hundred  delegates  from 
twenty-one  states.  Their  first  meetings  were  appropriately 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Independence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
a delegate  was  appointed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Temper- 
ance Society  to  represent  them  in  this  convention,  though 
circumstances  beyond  his  control,  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  prevented  his  attendance.  During  the  sittings 
of  the  convention  numerous  resolutions  were  adopted,  stating 
and  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  temperance  reform,  and 
recommending  measures  calculated  to  diffuse  these  principles 
more  widely,  and  to  carry  them  out  more  extensively  into 
practical  application.  Among  the  resolutions  was  one  creating 
a United  States  Temperance  Society,  to  consist  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  Temperance  Society  and  of  the  several  state 
societies,  the  duties  of  which  should  be  “ to  hold  mutual  con- 
sultations, and  to  take  all  suitable  measures  to  carry  into  effect 
the  objects  of  the  convention ; to  embody  public  sentiment ; 
and,  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  information  and  the  exertion 
of  kind  moral  influence,  to  extend  the  principles  and  blessings 
of  the  temperance  reformation  throughout  our  country,  and 
throughout  the  world.”  Thus  a complete  organisation  was 
given  to  the  temperance  movement,  which  must  greatly  in- 
crease its  efficiency,  and  is  probably  destined  to  give  it  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  future  condition  of  the  country. 
Whether  that  influence  is  to  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  may  be 
in  some  measure  ascertained  from  the  effects  already  produced. 

From  recent  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  temperance  socie- 
ties, existing  in  the  United  States,  exceed  six  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  include  more  than  one  million  of  members,  all  pledged 
to  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit  as  a drink ; and  it  is  con- 
jectured, on  probable  grounds,  that  at  least  one  million  more 
habitually  abstain,  though  bound  by  no  formal  engagement. 
We  are  not  informed  what  proportion  of  these  are  adult  males, 
and  what  proportion  are  women  and  children  ; but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  former  class  greatly  predominates  ; and 
admitting  that  fifteen  hundred  thousand  are  males  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  we  have  a number  equal  to  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1830,  of  the  same  sex  and  age. 
As  most  of  these  formerly  drank  spirituous  liquors  either  occa- 
sionally, or  habitually,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  a consider- 
able number  in  excess,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the 
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consumption  of  these  liquors  must  have  very  greatly  dimi- 
nished, even  without  making  allowance  for  the  increased 
quantity  which  would  have  been  consumed  with  the  progress 
of  the  population. 

The  powerful  agency  of  the  newly  excited  spirit  of  temper- 
ance is  evinced  by  numerous  other  circumstances,  besides  the 
mere  increased  number  of  members  attached  to  the  societies. 
It  is  asserted  that  seven  hundred  ships  have  been  fitted  out 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  without  ardent  spirit;  and, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  number  stated  applies  rather  to 
distinct  voyages  than  to  distinct  ships,  it  is  yet  an  evidence  of 
a great  change  in  the  habits  of  seamen,  such  as,  but  a few 
years  since,  would  have  been  deemed  utterly  impossible.  It 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  voyages  conducted  on  this 
principle  are  more  profitable  both  to  the  seaman  and  owner  ; 
the  former  receiving  additional  pay  for  the  relinquishment  of 
what  was  a real  injury  to  himself,  the  latter  reaping  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  greater  efficiency  in  his  crew.  We  are  assured 
that,  so  much  is  the  risk  of  shipwreck  and  other  injuries 
diminished  by  entire  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  seamen 
from  strong  drink,  that  vessels  fitted  out  on  this  principle  may 
be  insured  for  a less  premium  than  those  in  which  the  ordinary 
allowance  of  arog-  is  made. 

A change  of  opinion  and  practice,  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit,  is  visible  throughout  the  multifarious  operations 
and  intercourse  of  society.  The  host  is  no  longer  compelled 
to  offer  a noxious  draught  in  proof  of  kindness  or  hospitality, 
nor  the  guest  to  drink  poison  in  order  to  avoid  offence.  The 
brandy  bottle  has  ceased  to  be  deemed  an  ornament  of  the  side- 
board, and,  if  allowed  a place  in  the  house,  is  compelled  to 
seek  the  obscurity  of  the  closet.  At  the  public  dinner  table, 
the  former  scene  of  its  triumph,  so  low  is  it  fallen,  that  few, 
even  of  its  votaries,  have  the  courage  to  pay  it  the  homage 
which  they  really  feel.  Its  very  shrine  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel 
and  steamboat  is  often  approached  with  caution,  and  they  who 
have  a regard  for  appearances,  look  shyly  around  before  making 
their  libations.  It  is  in  fact  becoming  unfashionable  to  drink 
ardent  spirit  in  public  ; and  potent  as  is  this  prince  of  evil,  it 
cannot  cope  with  the  divinity  of  fashion.  Its  influence,  so  far 
as  founded  on  false  opinion,  has  begun  rapidly  to  disappear. 
The  farmer  no  longer  considers  its  aid  essential  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  crops  ; the  manufacturer  or  mechanic,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  fabrics ; the  political  or  military  candidate,  in 
his  struggle  for  office.  It  has,  therefore,  in  almost  innumer- 
able instances,  been  banished  entirely  from  the  harvest  field, 
the  workshop,  and  the  election  ground.  Judges  and  jurors 
have  learned  that  they  can  discern  the  truth,  and  legislators 
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that  they  can  enact  laws,  without  its  inspiration.  Almost 
throughout  the  upper  and  middle  orders  of  society,  it  is  looked 
upon  with  real  or  dissembled  disapprobation ; and  into  the  ranks 
of  the  lowest,  whither  it  turns  for  refuge,  it  is  pursued  with  a 
persevering  eagerness  of  hostility,  to  be  satisfied  only  by  its 
extermination.  In  the  single  form  of  hot  whiskey  punch,  it 
maintains  an  uncertain  foothold  in  the  coteries  of  savans  and 
philosophers.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  it  has  still, 
among  even  the  enlightened  classes,  many  warm  friends,  who 
compensate  for  their  diminished  fervour  in  public  by  the  zeal  of 
their  devotion  in  the  chamber  or  the  closet ; and  the  number 
of  those  is  not  small,  who,  as  their  livelihood  is  earned  in  its 
service,  feel  themselves  bound  to  wear  its  livery.  But  even 
they  who  were  engaged  in  the  distillation  and  sale  of  ardent 
spirit,  have,  in  many  instances,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  demand,  partly  from  the  convictions  of  their  own 
conscience,  abandoned  the  business,  and  turned  their  attention 
to  more  profitable  or  more  satisfactory  pursuits.  In  the  pub- 
lished account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  temperance  con- 
vention, it  is  stated  that,  within  six  years,  more  than  two 
thousand  distilleries  have  ceased  to  manufacture  ardent  spirit, 
and  more  than  five  thousand  merchants  ceased  to  sell  it.  It 
has,  moreover,  by  a regulation  of  the  War  Department,  an- 
nounced in  November,  1832,  been  entirely  banished  from  the 
United  States  army,  being  neither  furnished  to  the  troops  by 
the  government,  nor  allowed  to  be  sold  to  them  by  the  sutlers. 

From  these  facts  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  newly  excited 
spirit  of  temperance  has  been  a source  of  great  gain  to  the 
United  States  ; and  the  increased  prosperity  which  has  attend- 
ed every  branch  of  industry  within  the  last  few  years,  espe- 
cially in  those  sections  where  the  most  extensive  changes  have 
been  produced,  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The 
mere  diminution  of  expenditure,  consequent  upon  the  greatly 
diminished  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  must  have  add- 
ed considerably  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
afforded  an  increased  stimulus  to  enterprise  and  labour.  A 
directly  favourable  influence  must  also  have  been  exerted  upon 
.industry  and  morals  ; though  the  full  beneficial  effects  of  the 
changes  already  made  are  yet  to  be  experienced.  They  who 
have  ceased  to  drink  ardent  spirit  are  generally  of  the  class 
who  before  drank  it  in  moderation,  and  not  sufficiently  to  impair 
either  their  moral  faculties,  or  their  disposition  to  exertion,  in  any 
very  observable  degree.  But  in  the  inevitable  course  of  things, 
a vast  number  of  these  temperate  drinkers,  and  of  the  children 
growing  up  under  the  influence  of  their  example,  would  have 
become  intemperate,  and  served  to  supply  the  vacancies  in 
wretchedness,  pauperism,  and  crime,  occasioned  by  the  death 
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of  the  present  race  of  drunkards.  By  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  abstinence,  this  source  of  supply  has  been  cut  off;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
from  this  time,  even  granting  that  no  further  advances  may  be 
made,  the  country  will  be  oppressed  with  little  more  than  one 
half,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  of  the  evils  of  drunken- 
ness under  which  she  groaned  at  the  period  when  the  reform 
commenced. 

It  is  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a correct  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  temperance 
reform,  to  enquire,  what  were  the  means  employed  so  success- 
fully to  propagate  its  principles,  and,  within  the  short  space  of 
six  years,  to  associate  together,  in  a community  of  sentiment 
and  conduct  in  relation  to  this  subject,  more  than  a million  of 
men  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  organisation  of  the  American  Temperance  Society, 
the  first  object  was  to  raise  funds,  which  was  accomplished 
partly  by  the  stated  contributions  of  the  members,  partly  by 
appeals  to  the  liberality  of  those  favourable  to  the  cause  ; and 
the  same  course  was  pursued  by  the  several  local  societies 
upon  their  establishment.  By  the  funds  thus  obtained,  agents 
were  employed,  who,  for  a competent  support,  were  willing  to 
devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
Men  were  generally  selected  who  were  known  to  feel  a warm 
personal  interest  in  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  whose  en- 
thusiasm, seconded  by  a prompt  and  often  eloquent  address, 
was  likely  to  make  a strong  impression  on  the  people.  The 
sphere  of  operation  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  was 
the  whole  Union,  and  their  agents  travelled  over  most  of  the 
states,  with  the  view  rather  of  originating  movements  in  im- 
portant points,  and  promoting  those  already  commenced,  than 
of  carrying  them  on  every  where  to  their  completion.  This 
was  left  to  the  local  societies  as  they  arose,  which,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  means,  followed  the  example  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety, by  appointing  agents  to  act  within  their  own  limits.  The 
state  societies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  pecu- 
liarly active  and  efficient  in  promoting  the  cause,  both  in  this 
and  other  ways. 

In  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  their  appointment,  the  agents 
travelled  through  their  respective  districts,  and  wherever  they 
arrived  called  meetings  of  the  people,  whom  they  addressed  on 
the  subject  of  temperance,  expatiating  on  the  evils  arising  from 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  explaining  and  enforcing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  movement,  and  endeavouring,  by  glowing 
pictures  and  ardent  appeals,  to  excite  the  feelings,  while  they 
convinced  the  judgment,  of  their  hearers.  In  order  that  any 
favourable  impression  might  not  be  lost  for  want  of  action, 
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they  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  new  societies, 
which  might  serve  both  to  increase  the  interest  by  engaging 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  members,  and  to  propagate  the 
movement  by  imparting  an  impulse  to  be  continued  in  suc- 
cessive circles  around  them.  The  agents,  moreover,  seconded 
their  addresses  by  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  and  other 
publications,  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  abstinence ; and  collect- 
ed, in  their  varied  intercourse,  numerous  facts  and  anecdotes 
in  relation  to  ardent  spirit,  which  served  to  give  additional  force 
to  their  own  exhortations,  and  afforded  a fund  of  useful  in- 
formation, to  be  diffused  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
Some  of  these  missionaries  of  temperance,  in  the  true  apostolic 
spirit,  went  forth  upon  their  errand  at  their  own  cost,  refusing 
any  compensation  even  for  the  expenses  of  their  journeys. 

The  aid  of  the  pulpit  and  the  church  was  not  unfrequently 
employed  in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause.  Many  clergymen 
joined  heartily  in  the  movement,  considering  it  not  only  use- 
ful in  a temporal  sense,  but  also  highly  promotive  of  religion. 
Sermon  after  sermon  was  preached  to  prove  the  propriety  and 
Christian  duty  of  entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit ; and  in 
some  churches  the  ecclesiastical  regulation  was  adopted,  to 
admit  none  to  communion  or  membership  who  should  continue 
to  use  it  themselves,  or  in  any  way  promote  its  use  by  others. 

The  press,  without  which  no  great  object  can  at  present  be 
accomplished,  was  early  enlisted  in  the  warfare  against  ardent 
spirit.  Tracts,  sermons,  and  addresses,  exhibiting  the  subject 
in  every  possible  light,  were  printed  and  circulated  in  immense 
numbers,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  societies,  sometimes 
at  that  of  zealous  and  liberal  individuals.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  societies  themselves,  some  of  them  drawn  up  with  great 
ability,  and  calculated  to  make  a powerful  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  were  also  printed  and  diffused  every  where 
throughout  the  country.  Those  of  the  American  Temperance 
Society,  which  embody  a vast  fund  of  fact,  argument,  illustra- 
tion, and  exhortation,  were  stereotyped,  in  order  to  afford  an 
uninterrupted  supply,  and  have  been  poured  forth,  with  great 
profusion  and  effect,  into  all  quarters  of  the  world  where  the 
English  language  is  understood.  Short  circulars,  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  in  progress,  and  attended 
with  pledges,  the  signature  of  which,  when  handed  to  the  pro- 
per officer,  was  sufficient  to  constitute  individuals  members  of 
a temperance  society,  were  widely  distributed— in  some  large 
districts,  to  every  family.  Opportunity  was  also  taken  to  diffuse 
information  through  the  newspapers  ; and,  as  the  space  which 
these  could  spare  from  other  matters,  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  societies,  journals  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  primarily  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
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temperance.  Of  these  at  least  five  are  now  in  existence.  They 
have  served  and  continue  to  serve  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to 
the  societies,  maintaining  a constantly  renewed  attack,  by  every 
variety  of  moral  weapon,  against  the  prejudices  and  interests 
which  oppose  the  temperance  movement,  and  urging  on  the 
friends  of  the  cause  by  warm  appeals  to  their  benevolence  and 
sense  of  duty,  and  by  cheering  accounts  of  successes  already 
gained,  and  still  brighter  anticipations. 

By  such  means  as  those  enumerated,  the  temperance  cause 
has  attained  its  present  encouraging  position.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  these  means  which  is  otherwise  than  praise- 
worthy in  a good  undertaking ; and  few  will  be  found  to  deny 
that  the  effects  produced  are  highly  useful  in  themselves,  and 
still  more  so  in  their  tendencies.  Thus  far,  then,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  the  temperance  movement  is  commendable. 
Should  the  principles  in  which  it  originated,  and  by  which  it 
is  directed,  bear  the  test  of  examination  ; should  they  be  found 
to  have  in  them  no  seeds  of  future  evil  to  the  great  interests 
of  humanity,  and  to  be  pregnant  only  with  good  ; they  may 
justly  claim  not  only  tolerance,  but  warm  and  active  support 
from  the  whole  community. 

These  principles  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Intemperance  is  a great  evil,  which  we  are  all  bound,  if 
possible,  to  remove.  To  effect  a general  reform  of  those  already 
intemperate,  is  impossible.  Our  efforts  should,  therefore,  be 
directed  to  prevent  others  from  becoming  so.  Reason  and  ex- 
perience prove,  that  so  long  as  ardent  spirits  are  employed  as 
drink,  many  will  fall  into  intemperate  habits,  and  the  race  of 
drunkards  will  be  continued.  The  only  method  of  attaining 
the  desired  end,  is  by  entire  abstinence  from  their  use,  unless 
as  remedial  agents  in  disease.  It  is  incumbent  upon  indivi- 
duals who  may  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  even  though  not 
apprehensive  of  injurious  consequences  to  themselves,  to  re- 
frain for  the  sake,  of  example,  and  in  reference  to  the  general 
good.  To  give  due  weight  to  this  example,  and  to  secure 
themselves  against  a failure  of  resolution,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  make  a public  profession  and  engagement ; and, 
in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  upon  society,  that  they 
should  give  the  efforts  which  they  may  be  able  or  disposed  to 
make,  one  common  direction.  These  objects  are  effected  by 
joining  the  temperance  society,  which  has,  therefore,  a strong 
claim  upon  all  who  agree  in  the  proposition  first  stated,  that 
intemperance  is  an  evil.  Let  us  examine  these  propositions  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  sufficient  strength  and  soundness  to  support 
the  conclusion  which  is  based  upon  them. 

That  we  are  not  morally  isolated  beings,  without  other  ob- 
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ject  than  to  provide  for  our  own  individual  good,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  who  allows,  that  they  who  receive  a 
kindness  or  favour  are  bound  to  repay  it  when  the  opportunity 
offers.  We  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  our  comfort 
and  security  depend  upon  the  restraints  which  society  places 
upon  those  wickedly  disposed.  To  society,  therefore,  we  are 
indebted,  in  some  measure,  for  life,  and  for  all  that  renders 
life  desirable  ; and,  upon  the  common  principles  of  morality, 
we  are  bound  to  pay  the  debt.  Against  whatever  may  tend, 
in  our  conviction,  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large,  it  is  a duty  to  exert  ourselves  in  proportion  to  our  means. 
As  an  integrant  part  of  the  community,  we  must,  as  a general 
rule,  suffer  more  or  less  with  the  general  suffering ; so  that  we 
have  usually  a personal  interest  in  fulfilling  our  obligation. 
The  evils  of  intemperance  to  society  are  too  glaring  to  admit 
of  denial.  Duty  and  good  policy,  therefore,  both  call  upon  us 
to  do  our  utmost  for  its  removal ; and  our  own  personal  inte- 
rests are  here  peculiarly  involved,  as,  however  prudent  may  be 
our  own  conduct,  we  are  never  secure  against  its  fearful  effects 
in  the  persons  of  our  dearest  friends  and  connections.  Indeed, 
among  the  highest  obligations  under  which  we  are  placed,  is 
that  of  securing  our  dependent  families  from  dangerous  influ- 
ences ; and  there  is  none  more  powerful  or  more  fatal  than  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks  afforded  by  the 
prevalence  of  intemperate  habits.  By  a double  duty,  therefore, 
we  are  bound  to  seek  the  overthrow  of  intemperance  ; and  if 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object  justly  and  honourably 
are  made  clear  to  the  convictions  of  any  individual,  he  has  no 
right  to  refuse  his  co-operation. 

An  obvious  mode  of  correcting  the  evil  would  be  the  reform 
of  the  intemperate.  But  is  this  possible?  Have  we  any  remedy 
potent  enough  to  eradicate  the  disease  when  once  formed?  All 
experience  answers  in  the  negative.  Remedies  both  moral  and 
physical  have  been  tried  in  vain.  Laws,  even  with  the  addi- 
tional sanction  of  religion,  have  been  found  utterly  inefficacious. 
The  severest  penalties  against  drunkenness,  even  to  the  for- 
feiture of  life,  have  been  unable  to  curb  the  headlong  propensity. 
Is  not,  in  fact,  the  habit  itself  almost  certain  death  ? Yet,  with 
the  assured  conviction  of  a fatal  issue,  and  of  something  worse 
than  death  beyond,  the  drunkard  will  often  continue  to  drink 
on  regardless  of  the  consequences,  so  that  he  may  satisfy  for  a 
moment  the  craving  demon  within  him.  How  often,  with  the 
very  grave  yawning  before  him,  and  with  the  horrors  of  a 
miserable  eternity  in  full  view,  will  the  desperate  wretch,  as  if 
impelled  by  an  inevitable  destiny,  raise  the  poisoned  cup  to  his 
lip,  aud  with  perfect  consciousness  precipitate  himself  into 
destruction ! In  an  individual  thus  utterly  abandoned,  what 
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effect  can  be  expected  from  reason,  remonstrance,  the  warmest 
solicitations  of  friendship  or  love,  or  any  other  conceivable  mo- 
ral influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him?  Physical 
means  have  been  resorted  to.  At  one  time  the  hope  was  enter- 
tained by  many,  who  were  more  enthusiastic  than  well  informed 
on  the  subject,  that  drunkards  might  be  reformed  by  adding 
some  nauseous  ingredient  to  their  dram,  and  exciting  a dis- 
taste for  the  liquor  by  associating  it  with  the  recollection  of 
excessive  sickness.  The  hope  proved  fallacious;  for,  though 
a disgust  was  often  excited  which  occasioned  a temporary 
suspension  of  the  habit,  yet  the  impression  produced  by  the 
nausea  gradually  faded,  while  the  original  propensity  appeared 
to  have  been  repressed  only  to  gain  fresh  vigour,  and  broke 
out,  in  the  end,  with  increased  violence.  The  only  method  of 
reforming  drunkards  which  promises  any  success,  is  to  confine 
them  in  a situation  where  the  access  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
impossible.  The  individual  who  recently  begged  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  to  confine  him  for 
two  years  in  a solitary  cell,  in  order  to  cure  an  inveterate  habit 
of  intemperance,  evinced  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  and  the  proper  mode  of  treating  it.  But 
the  remedy  is  evidently,  as  a general  rule,  of  impracticable  ap- 
plication ; and  death  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  cure.  It  is 
said  that  during  five  years  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  temperance  societies  have  been  in  operation,  more  than 
five  thousand  drunkards  were  reformed.  This  is  quoted  as  an 
example  of  unparalleled  success;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  whole  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  this  class, 
within  the  period  mentioned,  could  not  have  been  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  of  those  said  to  have  been  reformed 
many  probably  relapsed,  the  boasted  success  is  a melancholy 
proof  of  the  irreclaimable  character  of  the  vice. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  to  free  the  land 
from  intemperance,  or  materially  to  diminish  the  evil,  we  must 
address  our  efforts  to  prevention,  and  wait  for  the  sure  and  not 
very  slow  operation  of  the  poison  upon  those  beyond  the  reach 
of  cure.  The  question  now  presents  itself,  by  what  means 
can  we  succeed  in  preventing  the  formation  of  intemperate 
habits?  Is  it  possible  to  do  so  while  the  moderate  use  of  ardent 
spirit  as  a drink  is  allowed?  Reason  and  experience,  say  the 
advocates  of  temperance,  prove  the  contrary.  How  is  the  habit 
of  intemperance  formed?  At  first,  spirituous  liquors  are  tasted, 
perhaps  with  aversion,  by  the  child  or  the  young  man,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitations  of  others,  or  because  it  is  thought 
manly  to  drink,  or  from  other  causes  which  it  is  needless  to 
enumerate.  An  agreeable  excitement  is  produced,  which  unites 
with  the  former  cause  to  overcome  the  reluctance  arising  from 
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!the  unpleasant  impression  of  the  liquor  on  the  palate ; and  the 
individual  drinks  again.  The  same  thing  is  repeated,  till  at 
length  the  original  distaste  is  succeeded  by  a relish  which  ope- 
rates as  an  additional  inducement  to  repeat  the  draught.  The 

I habit  of  temperate  drinking  is  thus  imperceptibly  established; 
and  the  daily  dram  is  looked  for  as  regularly  as  the  daily  meal. 
Thus  far  the  individual  is  supported  by  his  own  conscience  and 
by  public  opinion,  and  here,  if  fully  aware  of  the  hazard  of 
further  advance,  or  alive  to  the  dictates  of  religion  or  prudence, 
or  happily  gifted  with  an  obtuseness  of  animal  sensibility  which 
blunts  the  impression  of  the  stimulus,  he  may  escape  the  dan- 
gers of  his  position,  and  continue  to  drink  on  moderately  until 
the  liquor  loses  its  excitant  effect,  and  affords  little  or  no  tempta- 
tion to  increase  the  quantity.  But  very  many  persons  are  not 
so  favourably  circumstanced.  Ignorant  of  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  indulgence,  or  reckless  by  nature  or  education,  or 
endowed  with  keen  sensibility  to  the  excitant  action  of  the 
liquor,  or  goaded  on  by  some  internal  anxiety  which  seeks 
relief  in  artificial  stimulation,  or  perhaps  simply  allured  by  en- 
ticement and  bad  example,  they  seek  constantly  to  renew  the 
exhilarating  effects  originally  experienced,  and  keep  themselves 
under  the  continued  influence  of  the  stimulus.  It  is  well  known 
that  alcohol,  as  well  as  every  other  narcotic,  acts  with  a gra- 
dually diminishing  effect,  so  that  to  sustain  the  same  impression 
it  must  be  taken  in  constantly  increasing  quantities.  Hence 
the  toper  consumes  more  and  more  of  the  liquor  every  day,  and 
at  length,  either  losing  all  regard  to  appearances,  or  driven  by 
a goading  consciousness  within,  to  drown  his  mental  sufferings 
by  increased  potations,  he  sets  no  bounds  to  the  gratification  of 
his  depraved  and  insatiable  appetite,  and  becomes  the  confirmed 
and  irreclaimable  drunkard.  As  human  nature  has  been  formed, 
this  is  the  inevitable  course  of  many  of  those  who  begin  with 
the  moderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors ; and  no  power,  short  of 
an  absolute  miracle,-  will  be  competent  to  arrest  the  operation 
of  principles  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  groundwork  of  our 
constitution.  What  has  experience  shown  in  the  matter?  Have 
the  most  severe  laws  ever  been  able  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
drunkards  out  of  temperate  drinkers?  Has  not,  in  fact,  legisla- 
tion every  where  abandoned  this  hope  as  utterly  futile?  Have 
the  highest  sanctions  of  religion  been  more  effectual?  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  Christian  faith  is  opposed  to  intemperate 
drinking;  and  yet  the  most  Christian  lands  are  among  those 
most  heavily  deluged  with  the  evil.  Societies  have  at  various 
times  been  formed  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  Such 
societies  existed  in  Germany  so  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A society  was  formed  at  Boston  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1813,  with  the  same  object.  But,  as 
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might  have  been  anticipated,  they  have  proved  of  no  avail. 
They  were  attempts  to  arrest  a torrent  with  a straw.  No 
power  has  been  found,  no  power  ever  will  be  found,  strong 
enough  to  restrain  the  precipitate  propensity  of  moderate  drink- 
ing to  ruinous  intemperance. 

If  the  truth  of  this  proposition  be  admitted,  the  inference  is 
inevitable,  that  to  succeed  in  preventing  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  intemperance,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  abstain  entirely  from  their  use  as  drink ; and 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  abstinence  is  prac- 
tised among  those  who  formerly  drank  in  moderation,  will  be 
the  ultimate  diminution  of  the  evil.  This  is  not  a new  principle. 
Mahomed  acted  on  it  when  he  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  to 
his  disciples;  and  the  comparative  temperance  of  the  countries 
in  which  his  religion  prevails,  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  ascribed 
to  this  provision.  The  Society  of  Friends  have  long  acted 
upon  the  same  principle.  In  the  appendix  to  the  “ Anniversary 
Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance 
Society  for  1833,”  we  find  the  following  statement: 

“ The  effect  of  these  doctrines  was  not  only  observable  in  the  scrupu- 
lous moderation  of  the  members,  but  in  their  conspicuous  efforts  to  im- 
press the  importance  of  a similar  course  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Benjamin  Lay,  a member  of  the  society,  wrote  a tract  against  ardent 
spirits  in  1737,  and  gave  it  circulation  at  his  own  expense.  After  him 
followed  John  Woolman,  a preacher,  who  exhorted  and  wrote  against 
its  use  under  all  circumstances.  We  find  in  his  Life  and  Travels,  that 
so  early  as  1756,  he  was  sensible  of  its  injurious  effects,  and  in  1769,  so 
strong  was  his  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  trading  in  the  article, 
that  he  condemned  himself  for  having  formerly  pursued  it  as  a branch 
of  business.  He  abandoned  the  traffic  entirely.  Anthony  Benezet,  an- 
other distinguished  quaker,  wrote  a pamphlet  in  1778,  expressly  to  show 
its  deleterious  properties  as  a beverage.” 

In  the  comparative  infrequency,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
entire  absence  of  drunkenness  among  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  those  brought  up  in  their  opinions  and  habits,  we 
have  proof  at  once  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  principle 
of  abstinence  into  effect,  and  of  the  beneficial  consequences 
resulting  from  its  practical  adoption.  But  others,  unconnected 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  abstained  habitually  from  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  inculcated  the  propriety  of  absti- 
nence upon  the  public.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Rush,  who  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  subject  in  1794,  in  which  he  strongly 
condemns  the  use  of  these  drinks.  It  is  in  the  peculiar  light  in 
which  the  principle  of  abstinence  is  presented  to  the  public,  and 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  it  is  brought  to  bear  practically  upon 
the  community  at  large,  that  the  present  temperance  movement 
differs  from  any  which  has  preceded  it.  The  attempt  is  now 
made  to  convince  all  men  that  abstinence  is  a positive  duty, 
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and  to  band  them  together,  by  the  medium  of  temperance  so- 
cieties, in  a common  feeling  and  common  action  in  accordance 
with  their  conviction.  Let  us  proceed  in  our  examination  of 
the  principles  which  we  have  before  stated  as  those  in  which  the 
temperance  movement  originated,  and  by  which  it  is  directed. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  a duty  to  correct,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  that  the  only  mode 
in  which  this  end  can  be  attained  is  by  an  abandonment  of 
even  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors ; we  are  now  to 
enquire  how  far  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adopt,  in  our  own 
practice,  the  means  thus  pointed  out.  Should  it  appear,  that 
entire  abstinence  is  accompanied  with  no  sacrifice  of  either 
private  or  public  advantage,  and  is,  in  itself,  no  great  hardship 
to  the  individual,  the  case  will  be  clearly  made  out  in  favour 
of  this  principle  of  the  Temperance  Society. 

The  idea  formerly  prevailed,  that  spirituous  liquors  had  the 
property  of  increasing  and  supporting  animal  strength.  The 
temporary  excitement  which  they  produce  in  most  of  the  func- 
tions, was  mistaken  for  augmented  vigour.  It  was  not  under- 
stood, that  the  increased  mental  and  corporeal  action  was,  in 
reality,  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  and  physical  powers  ; as 
the  exertions  of  a spirited  horse,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  spur 
or  the  whip,  exhaust  his  real  strength.  Alcoholic  stimuli  never 
increase  the  inherent  vigour  of  a healthy  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  exhaust  it  by  the  undue  exertion  which  they  oc- 
casion, and  always  leave  it  weaker  than  they  found  it.  Hence 
the  debility  which  invariably,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  suc- 
ceeds the  stimulant  action  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  system, 
however,  has  resources  within  itself  which  serve  to  repair  the 
mischief,  if  the  cause  of  injury  be  not  soon  re-applied ; but  when 
the  stimulus  is  daily  used,  each  successive  application  operates 
upon  diminished  powers  and  susceptibility,  and  increased 
quantities  are  thus  constantly  required  to  produce  the  original 
degree  of  excitement ; until,  at  last,  the  bodily  strength  is  com- 
pletely worn  out,  and  death  results,  either  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  poison,  or  from  an  attack  of  some  disease 
which  it  has  incapacitated  the  system  to  resist.  Should  any 
increase  of  the  daily  dram  be  prudently  avoided,  the  system  at 
last  becomes  so  far  habituated  to  the  stimulant  impression,  as 
to  exhibit  no  signs  of  excitement ; but  it  is  evident  that  its 
original  powers  are,  to  a certain  extent,  impaired ; and,  though 
the  deterioration  may  be  arrested  at  this  point,  yet  the  indivi- 
dual possesses  a less  degree  of  vital  force,  and  less  capability 
of  resisting  either  the  causes  or  effects  of  disease,  than  before 
his  first  resort  to  the  stimulant.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  moderate  habitual  use  of  alcohol  deteriorates  the  health, 
and  lessens  the  chances  of  long  life,  although  its  operation 
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may  be  so  insensible  as  to  escape  notice.  Hence  gout,  and 
liver  complaint,  and  death  between  fifty  and  sixty — so  common 
among  those  who  drink  habitually,  without  ever  becoming 
intoxicated,  and  who  might  probably  live  to  a healthy  old  age, 
were  they  never  to  use,  or  early  to  abandon,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. An  occasional  indulgence,  at  intervals  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  the  system  fully  to  recover  itself,  may  possibly  event- 
uate without  any  serious  injury  to  the  health  ; but  even  in  this 
case,  escape,  when  it  occurs,  is  the  result  of  accident : for,  in 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  liquor,  the  system  is  much  more  susceptible  to  disease  than 
in  its  natural  condition  ; and  many  an  individual  has  unwit- 
tingly laid  the  foundation  of  some  violent  and  perhaps  incurable 
complaint  in  temporary  excess.  Besides,  we  frequently  have 
about  us  morbid  tendencies  which  may  lie  concealed,  or  pass 
away  entirely,  if  not  encouraged ; but  which  are  aggravated 
into  positive  and  sometimes  severe  disease  by  the  application 
of  an  exciting  cause — such  as  that  of  spirituous  drinks.  The 
last  remark  applies,  of  course,  with  increased  force  to  the  habi- 
tual drinker,  and  in  a degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his 
indulgence.  Hence  epidemics  find  their  food  and  their  victims, 
especially  among  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.  It 
is  notorious,  that  the  late  epidemic  cholera  destroyed  an  infi- 
nitely greater  number  of  intemperate  individuals,  than  of  the 
temperate  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  its  victims, 
among  those  styled  moderate  drinkers,  might  have  escaped, 
had  they  adhered  to  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence.  Mode- 
rate drinking  is  peculiarly  injurious  during  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  or  contagious  diseases  ; as  the  morbid  cause  is  then 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  ready  to  seize  upon  those  who  have 
thrown  away  any  portion  of  their  defensive  means.  It  has 
been  a prevalent  and  a grievous  error,  that  the  use  of  the  bottle 
is  in  some  measure  a safeguard  against  morbid  atmospheric 
influences,  and  other  causes  of  disease  ; and  it  has  often  been 
fatally  resorted  to  under  this  impression.  It  is  true,  that,  during 
the  elevation  produced  by  ardent  spirit,  the  system  may  oppose 
greater  resistance  to  morbid  causes  of  a certain  character ; but 
its  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  those  of  a different  kind  is 
increased  ; and,  at  the  moment  that  the  excitement  terminates 
and  the  debility  begins,  the  danger  from  both  is  greatly  aug- 
mented. A state  of  sound  health,  free,  as  well  from  artificial 
elevation,  as  from  its  consequent  exhaustion,  is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  surest  protection  against  the  assaults  of  disease. 

It  must,  we  think,  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, that  the  former  opinions  in  relation  to  the  corroborant 
and  protective  influences  of  spirituous  liquors,  are  altogether 
founded  in  error.  How  ingenious  are  our  appetites  in  the  art 
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of  deception,  and  how  ready  our  judgment  to  be  blinded,  when 
under  the  influence  of  our  wishes  ! Thus,  it  has  been  gravely 
maintained  and  sincerely  believed,  that  spirituous  drinks  are 
indispensable  assistants  to  labour — in  summer  to  moderate  the 
effects  of  heat,  in  winter  to  counteract  the  cold,  in  rainy  wea- 
ther to  protect  from  the  baneful  operation  of  moisture,  in 
drought  to  quench  thirst  and  keep  open  the  pores ; and  that, 
at  all  times,  they  give  increased  ability  to  sustain  fatigue,  and 
add  to  the  refreshing  influence  of  rest.  The  very  reverse  of 
all  this  is  true,  as  not  only  reason  but  experience  abundantly 
demonstrates.  We  have  already  stated,  as  an  established  fact, 
that  the  health  of  seamen  is  better  preserved,  and  their  duties 
better  performed,  in  voyages  undertaken  without  a supply  of 
ardent  spirit,  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  The  same 
is  asserted,  as  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  in  relation  to 
agricultural  labourers.  If  we  appeal  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  the  United  States,  who  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
use  of  spirituous  drinks,  we  shall  receive  an  almost  unanimous 
answer,  that  not  only  do  they  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  it,  but  experience  better  health,  and  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  life  with  greater  zest,  than  formerly.  It  is,  indeed,  at  present 
the  settled  opinion  of  nearly  all  enlightened  physicians,  that 
ardent  spirit  is  altogether  useless  in  health,  and,  even  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  often  pernicious. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that,  as  distilled  spirits  are  prepared 
chiefly  from  grain,  of  which  a great  quantity  is  thus  consumed, 
the  farming  interest  would  suffer  by  their  disuse,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  a market  for  the  surplus  agricultural  produce. 
This  apprehension,  however,  is  altogether  imaginary,  and  will 
vanish  before  a brief  examination.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  farmers  to  the  distillers  and 
merchants  for  ardent  spirit,  in  its  various  forms,  is  quite  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  grain  consumed  in  this  way ; so  that,  if  its 
use  were  altogether  relinquished,  they  would  lose  nothing, 
even  admitting  the  supposed  influence  of  such  a general  change 
of  habit  upon  the  consumption  of  their  produce.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that,  so  far  from  the  demand  for  grain,  and 
other  kinds  of  food  into  which  grain  may  be  converted,  being 
diminished  by  a general  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  the 
contrary  would  be  the  case.  Allowing  that  there  are  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States,  from  whose 
lives  ten  years,  on  an  average,  are  deducted  by  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  drinks— and  this  calculation  is  probably  much 
below  the  truth, — we  may  perceive,  at  a glance,  how  vastly 
the  consumption  of  food  must  be  diminished  by  the  premature 
death  resulting  from  intemperance.  But  independently  of  the 
great  diminution  of  consumers  occasioned  by  the  use  of  spiritu- 
vol.  i. — 34 
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ous  drinks,  they  operate  disadvantageous^  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interest  in  another  manner.  It  is  a well  known  fact,  that 
the  healthful  appetite  gives  way  under  the  habitual  use  of 
ardent  spirit,  even  though  not  taken  to  the  extent  of  intoxica- 
tion. Habitual  drinkers,  though  they  may  occasionally  also 
indulge  in  excess  in  eating,  as  a general  rule  eat  less  than  the 
temperate,  and  lose  their  strength  in  proportion  ; so  that  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  and  the  ability  to  labour,  are  both 
diminished  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate, 
with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  the  increase  of  consumption 
which  would  result  from  an  entire  abandonment  of  spirituous 
liquors  as  drink ; but  the  probability  is,  that  the  additional 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  used  as  food,  would  more 
than  equal  that  employed  in  distillation  ; and  this  additional 
quantity,  instead  of  being  swallowed  up  in  pernicious  indul- 
gence, woidd  go  to  the  production  of  better  health  and  increased 
capacity  to  labour.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued,  that  the  greater 
amount  and  efficiency  of  labour,  growing  out  of  the  prevalence 
of  temperate  habits,  would  probably  be  distributed,  in  equable 
proportion,  among  the  various  branches  of  industry ; so  that 
the  relative  amount  of  product  in  all  would  be  the  same  as 
before,  and  a surplus  of  grain  might  still  be  apprehended.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  evils  of  intemperance  are  vastly  more  rife 
among  those  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  than  among 
the  actively  laborious  ; partly,  in  consequence  of  the  more  fre- 
quent temptations  to  which  the  former  are  exposed,  and  partly 
by  the  influence  of  constant  bodily  exertion  in  counteracting 
the  injurious  operation  of  stimulant  drinks.  The  increase  of 
labour,  therefore,  which  would  result  from  a diminished  use  of 
ardent  spirit,  would  be  least  in  proportion  among  the  agricul- 
tural population,  and  the  farmers  would  consequently  be  pecu- 
liarly benefited,  as  the  demand  for  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
would  be  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  their  production  ; 
while  the  various  fabrics,  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants,  would  be  furnished  in  larger  quantity  and  at  a cheaper 
rate. 

Even  if  the  force  of  this  argument  be  denied,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  newly  developed  industry  would  certainly  not 
expend  itself  in  agricultural  pursuits,  unless  they  should  promise 
a favourable  return  ; but  would  find  some  other  less  crowded 
avenue  to  gain.  The  whole  question,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  resolving  itself  into  the  capacity  and  disposition  of 
labour  to  seek  an  equilibrium ; and  even  granting  that,  should 
distillation  cease,  the  amount  of  grain  consumed  would  be  less 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  at  present,  yet  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  community  resulting  from  the  extirpation  of  in- 
temperance, would  lead  to  a greater  demand  for  various  com- 
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forts,  to  be  supplied  only  by  labour,  which  would  consequently 
be  abstracted  from  the  business  of  tillage,  until  this  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as  regards  profit,  with  all  others. 
Nor  have  the  fears  which  interest  has  suggested,  been  better 
justified  by  experience  than  they  have  proved  well  founded  in 
theory.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirit  in  the  United  States,  the  value  of 
grain  compared  with  that  of  other  products  of  labour,  whether 
domestic  or  imported,  has  certainly  not  fallen  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  excitement  in  favour  of  temperance. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  objection  to  the  disuse  of  ardent 
spirit,  is  the  loss  of  profit  which  would  thereby  occur  to  the 
manufacturers  and  venders  of  this  article  of  commerce,  who 
form  together  a large  class  in  the  community.  The  distillers 
would  certainly,  to  a great  extent,  be  under  the  necessity  of' 
abandoning  their  occupations,  and  would  suffer  the  loss  inci- 
dent to  the  change  of  capital.  But  their  numbers  are  com- 
paratively not  great ; and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  turn 
their  money  and  enterprise  into  some  less  noxious  and  equally 
profitable  channel  of  business.  The  merchant  would  proba- 
bly, in  the  end,  suffer  nothing : for  the  increased  demand, 
arising  from  a general  increase  of  wealth,  for  comforts  or 
innocent  luxuries  which  he  only  could  supply,  would  far  over- 
balance the  loss  of  profit  upon  the  sale  of  rum.  The  better 
class  of  innkeepers,  such  as  are  really  wanted  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  would  find  increased  support  in  various  ways, 
commensurate  with  the  improved  condition  of  the  country. 
The  only  individuals  whose  pecuniary  interest  would  materi- 
ally suffer,  are  those  who  stimulate  and  cater  for  the  depraved 
appetites  of  the  vulgar,  who  make  a livelihood  out  of  the  mise- 
ries ol  their  fellow-men,  and  sell  tears,  and  anguish,  and  want, 
and  degradation,  and  every  variety  of  wretchedness,  to  depend- 
ent women  and  children,  for  the  profit  upon  a glass  of  liquor. 
The  keepers  of  dram-shops  are  a nuisance  in  the  community, 
and  their  claims  to  consideration,  in  any  great  question  affect- 
ing the  public  good,  are  as  little  entitled  to  regard,  as  those  of 
the  hired  poisoners,  or  assassins,  or  highway  robbers,  who 
spring  into  existence  in  disordered  or  deranged  conditions  of 
society. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  as  a general  rule,  neither  individual 
nor  public  interests  would  suffer  from  the  entire  disuse  of 
ardent  spirit  as  a drink.  But,  in  demanding  of  any  individual 
to  abandon  a habit  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  we  are  to 
consider  not  only  how  far  the  change  may  affect  his  interest, 
but  also  the  difficulty  which  he  may  experience  in  relinquish- 
ing it.  There  are  certainly  bounds  to  individual  sacrifice, 
beyond  which  society  has  no  right  to  press  her  claims,  when 
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the  object  to  be  sacrificed  has  previously  neither  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws,  nor  considered  as  in  opposition  to  good 
morals.  Upon  this  point  we  can  advance  nothing  more  im- 
pressive than  a sentiment,  which  we  formerly  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hewit,  when  advocating  the  propriety  of 
individual  abstinence.  “ If,”  said  he,  “ you  have  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  abandoning  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  but  a 
little  matter  that  is  required  of  you ; if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
painful  to  relinquish  them,  it  is  high  time  that  you  should  do 
so  for  your  own  sake.”  Whenever,  therefore,  the  sacrifice 
may  seem,  to  an  individual  admitting  the  force  of  the  foregoing 
chain  of  argument,  too  great  for  the  public  advantage,  he  may 
be  assured  that  it  is  required  of  him  by  considerations  of  duty 
and  prudence  in  relation  to  himself. 

The  next  point  to  be  examined,  is  whether  they  who  admit 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  abstain  from  strong  drinks,  are  also 
bound  to  listen  to  the  claim  which  the  Temperance  Society 
makes  to  their  participation  in  its  obligations  and  labours. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt,  that  the  society  affords 
opportunities  for  furthering  the  temperance  cause  which  indi- 
viduals cannot  of  themselves  command.  The  positive  engage- 
ment to  abstain  from  drinking  ardent  spirit,  under  which  eveiy 
member  is  placed  during  the  continuance  of  his  membership, 
gives  additional  force  to  his  own  resolution  when  assailed  with 
temptations  from  within  or  without.  The  mere  consciousness 
that  he  is  supported  by  the  companionship  of  others,  is  also  a 
great  assistance  under  similar  circumstances.  In  abandoning, 
from  conscientious  motives,  any  custom  which  has  the  general 
prejudice  in  its  favour,  uncommon  strength  of  character  is 
requisite  to  sustain,  without  the  aid  of  others,  the  ridicule,  de- 
rision, solicitations,  and  even  offence,  which  are  brought  to 
bear  against  our  convictions  of  duty.  But  when  numbers 
join  in  the  same  sentiment,  and  proclaim  united  opposition  to 
an  existing,  however  popular,  evil,  individuals  find  that  they 
are  not  cut  off  from  the  sympathies  of  their  fellows,  that,  if 
checked  in  their  advances,  they  have  a reserve,  upon  which 
they  can  fall  back  for  support,  and  that,  when  attacked  on  the 
score  of  singularity,  they  can  appeal  to  the  recognised  opinions 
of  a body  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  and  character  to  com- 
mand respect.  With  the  view,  then,  of  confirming  ourselves 
in  the  course  of  conduct,  in  relation  to  spirituous  liquors, 
adopted  from  a sense  of  duty,  it  is  advisable  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Temperance  Society,  unless  some  objection  should 
exist  in  our  mind  to  its  organisation  or  tendencies.  By  such  a 
union,  moreover,  we  not  only  render  ourselves  more  comfort- 
able and  secure,  but  also  give  to  our  example  greater  weight 
with  others.  The  isolated  action  of  individuals,  however  com- 
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mendable  in  itself,  will,  if  in  direct  opposition  to  the  current  of 
opinion,  very  often  be  utterly  lost,  as  to  any  good  effect,  in  the 
clamours  of  interest  and  prejudice,  or  in  the  sneers  of  the 
thoughtless ; but  the  united  voice  of  numbers  secures  a respect- 
ful attention,  and  opens  the  way  for  reason,  and  frequently  also 
for  conviction.  A still  further,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  claim 
of  the  society  to  the  accession  of  those  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  its  principles,  is  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  for  co- 
operation in  the  diffusion  and  ultimate  establishment  of  these 
principles.  All  persons  convinced  of  any  truth  having  a prac- 
tical bearing,  are  desirous  to  communicate  this  truth  to  others, 
and  are  disposed  to  lend  their  aid  in  its  propagation,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  strength  of  their  convic- 
tion, the  generosity  of  their  character,  and  the  extent  of  their 
means.  The  contributions  of  each  separately  would  be  of  little 
or  no  avail,  but  when  those  of  all  are  united,  they  swell  into  a 
mass,  the  momentum  of  which  is  not  easily  resisted.  The  tem- 
perance society  affords  the  opportunity  for  such  union.  While, 
as  an  absolute  requisite  to  membership,  it  demands  nothing  but 
a promise  of  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit  as  drink,  and,  as  a 
necessary  inference,  an  avoidance  of  its  preparation,  sale,  or 
gift,  for  a similar  purpose,  to  others,  it  accepts,  and  uses  to  the 
best  advantage,  any  contribution  which  may  be  offered,  either 
in  the  way  of  information,  service,  or  pecuniary  aid.  An  indivi- 
dual is  witness  to  some  occurrence  strongly  illustrative  of  the  evil 
of  drinking,  or  the  benefit  of  abstinence.  He  communicates  it 
to  the  society,  or  to  the  journals  under  its  auspices,  and  in- 
stantly it  circulates  through  all  parts  of  the  country.  Another 
individual  has  the  talent  of  address,  which  he  may  wish  to  de- 
vote to  the  cause  of  temperance.  In  his  individual  capacity 
he  can  do  little,  as  he  wants  the  necessary  pecuniary  means, 
or  is  not  prepared  to  use  them,  and  any  application  which  he 
might  make  to  others  for  assistance  would  subject  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  selfish  personal  views,  and  wholly  frustrate  his 
object.  He  applies  to  the  society,  and,  under  its  sanction,  goes 
forth  fearlessly  on  his  mission,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  tem- 
perance, and  at  the  same  time,  by  appeals  to  the  public  spirited 
or  benevolent,  obtaining  funds,  which  may  more  than  suffice 
for  his  own  expenses,  and  thus  afford  to  the  society  additional 
means  of  acting  on  public  sentiment.  Others  again  may  wish 
to  contribute  money  to  forward  the  cause  ; but  the  little  they 
are  able  or  willing  to  spare,  would  be  utterly  thrown  away,  if 
separately  applied.  They  place  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  so- 
ciety, where  the  several  contributions  form  by  union  a mass 
capable  of  being  sent  forth  with  great  effect. 

When  the  ends  at  which  a society  aims  are,  in  the  highest 
degree,  important  and  beneficial ; when,  from  past  and  present 
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success,  it  is  probable  that  these  ends  are  not  beyond  its  reach, 
while,  without  its  aid,  experience  and  reason  combine  to  prove 
that  they  are  utterly  unattainable ; when  the  means  which  it 
employs,  and  the  principles  which  govern  their  application,  are 
unexceptionable  in  theory,  and  have  proved  only  useful  in 
practice ; when,  moreover,  affording  to  individuals  the  only 
medium  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  they  are 
bound  to  promote,  it  depends  for  success  wholly  on  their  co- 
operation ; the  society  appears  to  us  to  present  to  the  consciences 
of  all  good  citizens  an  irresistible  claim  to  favour  and  support. 
Such,  in  our  estimation,  are  the  temperance  associations  of  the 
United  States  ; and  they  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow 
us  in  the  preceding  details  of  fact  and  argument,  will,  we 
think,  be  disposed  to  coincide  in  our  opinion  both  as  to  their 
character  and  claims. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  associations,  that  they  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  private  opinion  and  action.  That  they 
have  any  such  operation  directly,  is  not  true.  They  appeal  to 
the  reason,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  of  the  community,  and 
aim  at  influencing  private  action  only  through  conviction. 
Their  members,  it  is  true,  are  bound  to  a certain  course  of 
conduct ; but  the  obligation  is  voluntarily  taken,  and  continues 
in  force,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  only  so  long  as  he  may 
choose  to  retain  his  membership.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  society  aims  at  the  creation  of  a public  sentiment  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  and  that  this  sentiment,  should  it  be- 
come general,  would  operate  with  great  force  upon  individual 
conduct.  But  it  is  thus  in  every  case  of  religion,  morals,  or 
politics.  A general  sentiment  has  been  created  in  favour  of 
certain  religious  truths,  of  certain  principles  of  morality,  of 
certain  doctrines  in  relation  to  government.  These  are  almost 
universally  admitted  to  be  not  only  correct  in  themselves,  but 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  comfort  in  the 
community  ; and  any  one  who  should  proclaim  a decided  opposi- 
tion to  them  in  sentiment,  or  should  openly  violate  them  in  prac- 
tice, even  though  he  might  not  bring  himself  within  the  grasp 
of  the  law,  would  strongly  feel  the  pressure  of  unfavourable 
public  opinion.  This  is  constraint  exercised  upon  the  freedom 
of  individual  action  ; and  yet  who  is  there  unwilling  to  admit 
that  such  constraint  is  salutary '?  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  mode 
in  which  the  evil  disposed  members  of  a community,  who  may 
be  too  p'rudent  to  violate  the  laws,  can  be  prevented  from  doing 
harm.  In  any  attempt  to  create  such  a public  sentiment,  every 
individual  should  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  and  of  its  useful  tendency,  before  lending  it  his  assist- 
ance ; but  having  satisfied  himself  on  these  points,  he  is  at  least 
justifiable  in  contributing  towards  its  success,  the  whole  weight 
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of  his  character  and  influence.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the 
temperance  society,  if  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  conclu- 
sions as  to  its  nature  and  objects  be  admitted,  no  objection  can 
be  urged  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  any  improper  restraint 
upon  the  freedom  of  private  action.  It  disclaims  all  right  or 
inclination  to  control,  by  any  direct  exertion  of  power,  the 
conduct  of  individuals  ; but  if,  by  the  diffusion  of  truth,  and  by 
appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  can  create  a 
general  sentiment  in  favour  of  its  objects,  it  has  as  much  right 
to  the  natural  influence  of  this  sentiment,  as  any  association 
for  the  diffusion  of  correct  political  opinions  in  a badly  govern- 
ed country,  would  have  to  the  influence  of  a similar  sentiment 
in  favour  of  a free  and  well  regulated  government. 

But  the  temperance  movement,  like  all  others  designed  for 
the  overthrow  of  established  evils,  is  liable  to  abuses,  which, 
if  not  avoided,  may  on  the  one  hand  retard  or  even  arrest  its 
progress,  and,  on  the  other,  render  it  a cause  of  injury  to 
important  interests,  or  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  design- 
ing men  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
Against  such  abuses,  it  is  the  business  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause  to  be  ever  on  their  guard.  It  is  an  injudicious  kindness 
which,  foreseeing  nothing  but  good  for  its  object,  neglects  to  pro- 
vide against  possible  evil.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour 
briefly  to  indicate  the  dangers  which  appear  to  us  to  lie  in  the 
path  of  this  great  enterprise  ; and  though  our  voice  may  not  be 
heard  amid  the  tumult  of  applause  and  opposition  with  which 
it  is  at  the  same  time  cheered  and  assailed,  we  shall  at  least 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  our  duty  as  self- 
constituted  sentinels  over  the  public  interests. 

One  of  the  evils  against  which  caution  is  requisite,  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  is  a tendency  to  extremes. 
Enthusiasm,  though  a powerful  auxiliary  when  under  due 
subjection  to  the  judgment,  is  too  apt  to  take  the  lead  in  every 
great  enterprise,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  success,  to  make  in- 
discreet advances,  or  seize  upon  false  and  unsafe  positions. 
Even  when  the  main  body  is  sufficiently  under  command,  in- 
dividuals of  an  excitable  temperament  often  rush  forward  into 
rash  and  forbidden  encounters,  and  diminish,  by  partial  defeat, 
the  general  chances  of  success.  Thus  precisely  has  it  been 
in  the  case  before  us.  The  temperance  society  as  a body  has 
hitherto  proceeded  with  due  caution  ; but  particular  members 
have,  in  repeated  instances,  spurned  prudential  considera- 
tions, and  have  weakened  the  cause  by  cooling  the  zeal  of  its 
friends,  and  converting  those  who  were  only  indifferent  into 
enemies.  While  the  society  contends  only  against  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquor’s  as  drink,  some  of  its  members  assail  alcohol 
itself.  They  seem  to  consider  it  responsible  for  all  the  evils 
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arising  from  its  abuse,  and  converting  metaphor  into  reality, 
treat  it  as  a real  monster  to  be  regarded  with  fear  and  abhor- 
rence, and  to  be  driven,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  assume,  from 
the  service  of  mankind.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  alcohol,  both  in 
its  rectified  and  dilute  state,  is  of  vast  importance  in  various 
ways  to  our  health,  comfort,  and  prosperity.  In  numerous 
complaints,  it  may  be  used  with  much  advantage  externally, 
either  alone,  or  as  the  vehicle  of  remedies  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  so  well  applied.  There  are,  moreover,  cases  in  which 
it  may  be  employed  internally  with  decided  benefit,  although 
physicians  now  admit  that  such  cases  are  not  numerous.  As 
an  agent  in  pharmacy,  it  may  be  considered  indispensable  to 
the  present  advanced  condition  of  the  art.  By  its  peculiar 
solvent  power,  it  extracts  from  crude  vegetable  substances 
various  active  principles,  which  no  other  liquid  at  all  applicable 
to  the  purpose  will  dissolve,  and  at  the  same  time  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  these  principles  by  its  antiseptic  property. 
It  is,  moreover,  essential  or  highly  useful  in  numerous  phar- 
maceutical processes  for  the  preparation  of  important  medi- 
cinal agents.  It  is  sufficient  to  adduce  as  an  example  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  now  so  extensively  and  advantageously 
employed  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Those  physicians  have 
exhibited  more  zeal  than  good  sense,  who  have  proposed  to 
frame  a Pharmacopoeia  from  which  it  should  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded. They  have  no  right  to  deprive  their  patients  of  its 
advantages,  to  gratify  a whim  of  their  own.  In  chemical  re- 
search, alcohol  is  absolutely  indispensable  ; and  a vast  number 
of  highly  important  discoveries  would  probably  never  have 
been  made  without  its  assistance.  In  various  arts,  such  as 
those  of  the  varnisher  and  the  hatter,  it  is  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage. By  the  intense  heat  of  its  flame,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  smoke,  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  many 
operations,  in  which  heat  on  a small  scale  is  required.  But  to 
enumerate  all  the  uses  to  which  alcohol,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  applied  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  is  not  our  object. 
We  merely  wish  to  show  that  it  is  of  great  utility,  and  that  its 
loss  would  be  a serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  science, 
and  in  some  respects  a drawback  to  the  comforts  of  the  whole 
human  family.  They  who  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  connected,  in  various  ways,  with  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  distilled  spirit  is  an  essential  agent,  however 
strongly  they  may  be  convinced  of  the  injurious  influence  of  this 
liquor  as  a drink,  and  however  favourable  to  the  grand  cause 
of  temperance,  will  hesitate  before  joining  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment, if  they  discover  that  it  maybe  directed  against  their  own 
interests,  and  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  men.  Nor  will  a crusade  against  distillation,  or  against 
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the  proper  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  medicine  and  the  arts, 
in  any  way  forward  the  cause  of  temperance.  So  long  as  these 
liquors  are  drank,  distillation  will  go  on  ; and  when  men  shall 
have  come  to  regard  them  in  their  true  light,  as  medicines,  or 
as  instruments  in  the  arts,  distillation  will  be  of  no  disservice, 
as  its  products  will  be  employed  only  for  useful  purposes. 

* Another  way  in  which  it  is  believed  that  injury  may  result 
to  the  cause,  is  by  the  exhibition  of  an  indiscriinate  zeal  against 
all  those  who  manufacture  and  vend  ardent  spirit.  If  it  be 
granted  that  alcohol  may  be  legitimately  used  for  any  one 
purpose,  a necessary  inference  is,  that  it  may  be  prepared  and 
sold  without  just  cause  of  reproach.  The  manufacturer  or 
merchant  is  not  supposed  to  know  to  what  purposes  the  liquor 
is  applied,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  condemned,  with  propriety, 
as  guilty  of  an  offence  against  morality  and  religion.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  doubted,  whether,  even  with  a full  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  liquor  is  ordinarily  employed,  he  can  be 
said  to  merit  the  title  of  a sinner,  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
him.  Did  not  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity  himself  enjoin, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  use  of  wine  ? and  could  he 
have  regarded  as  sinful  the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  drink 
thus  commanded  ? Is  there  any  such  material  difference  be- 
tween the  nature  of  wine  and  that  of  distilled  spirit,  abstractly 
considered,  as  to  render  that  which  is  regarded  as  a duty  in 
relation  to  the  former,  an  offence  against  morality  in  relation 
to  the  latter  ? It  appears  to  us  evident,  that  the  moderate  use 
of  ardent  spirit  as  drink,  and  consequently,  its  distillation  and 
sale,  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  essentially  a 
violation  of  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  morally  wrong. 
Otherwise,  what  a vast  number  of  men,  ever  since  the  first  use 
of  distilled  spirit,  who  were  esteemed  good  Christians,  and  died 
in  a comfortable  hope  of  future  happiness,  must  have  wo  fully 
deceived  themselves  and  others,  in  relation  to  their  real  condi- 
tion. They  had  no  misgivings  concerning  the  propriety  of 
employing  spirituous  drinks  ; on  the  contrary,  they  believed,  in 
numerous  instances,  that  they  were  in  the  discharge  of  a duty 
to  themselves  and  their  friends  in  using  and  offering  them.  It 
is  an  abuse  of  language,  and  a violation  of  common  sense,  to  call 
them  sinners  on  this  account.  But  in  what  respect  do  they 
who  now  use,  prepare,  and  sell  spirituous  liquors,  differ  from 
those  who  did  the  same  a century  ago  ? It  may  be  said  that 
new  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  subject ; that  what  was  for- 
merly considered  harmless,  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be 
pernicious  in  its  consequences  ; and  that  moderate  drinking, 
and  of  course  whatever  ministers  to  moderate  drinking,  is  at 
present  known  to  be  the  source  of  all  those  tremendous  evils 
arising  out  of  intemperance.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  does 
vol.  i.— 35 
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not  follow  that  all  persons  can  see  it  in  the  same  light.  That 
which  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  judgment  of  one,  will  not 
always  have  the  same  effect  upon  another.  What  right  have 
we,  liable  as  we  are  to  error,  to  assume  that,  in  a matter  of 
moral  obligation,  our  own  convictions  are  the  criterion  of  truth  ? 
In  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
now  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  temperance,  who  admit  the 
accuracy  of  the  reasoning  and  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  in 
relation  to  abstinence,  it  is  undoubtedly,  in  our  opinion,  a posi- 
tive duty  to  refrain  from  spirituous  drinks,  and  consequently 
from  the  employment  of  direct  means  calculated  to  induce  others 
to  use  them.  But  there  may  be  many  honest  men  who  are 
not  converts  to  the  new  doctrine.  Are  these  to  be  condemned, 
because,  not  seeing  as  we  do,  they  cannot  feel  under  the  same 
obligation  to  change  their  course  of  life  ? If  they  are  sincere 
in  their  opinions — and  we  have  no  right  to  deny  their  sincerity 
— they  are  as  little  guilty  at  present  for  using  spirituous  liquors 
in  moderation  as  ever  they  were,  or  as  any  ever  have  been 
since  these  liquors  were  first  employed.  We  violate  a great 
scriptural  rule — judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged — when  we 
condemn  such  men  because  they  cannot  think  and  act  like 
ourselves.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  our  own  duty, 
and  the  duty  of  those  who  think  with  us,  to  abstain  from  the 
use,  sale,  or  manufacture  of  ardent  spirit  as  drink.  Let  us  be 
satisfied  with. endeavouring  to  regulate  our  own  conduct  cor- 
rectly ; and,  while  we  use  all  possible  means  to  enlighten  the 
judgment  and  rouse  the  feelings  of  our  neighbours,  let  us  not 
lay  our  want  of  success  upon  their  consciences,  and  call  them 
hard  names  because  they  have  not  shown  themselves  penetra- 
ble by  our  arguments  and  persuasion.  The  contrary  course 
would  be  unjust  in  itself,  and  impolitic  in  relation  to  the  cause 
of  temperance.  Where  it  would  make  one  convert,  it  would 
produce  many  enemies  ; and  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  mode- 
rate persons  would  be  to  indispose  them  to  the  reception  of 
tenets,  which  appear  to  conduct  to  conclusions  so  much  opposed 
to  their  own  convictions. 

The  Temperance  Society  has  done  wisely  in  limiting  its 
restriction  to  abstinence  from  distilled  liquors.  It  is  true  that 
wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  contain  the  same  intoxicating 
principle  as  ardent  spirits;  but  in  the  former  the  alcohol  is  so 
modified  as  to  exert  considerably  less  stimulant  power  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity,  than  in  the  latter;  and  fermented  liquors 
usually  contain  a portion  of  nutritious  matter,  which  takes  them 
out  of  the  class  of  pure  stimulants.  An  individual  not  accus- 
tomed to  these  drinks,  may  become  intoxicated  upon  wine,  beer, 
or  even  cider;  but  their  exclusive  use  will  seldom  induce  the 
habit  of  drunkenness,  as  the  quantity  requisite  for  intoxication 
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becomes  after  a time  too  great  to  be  drank  without  inconve- 
nience. This  is  especially  true  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  as  porter,  ale,  beer,  and  cider;  and  the  price  of 
,the  stronger  wines  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  general  use. 
These  drinks,  therefore,  can  never  produce  those  devastating 
effects  upon  society,  which  have  resulted  from  ardent  spirit ; 
and  an  equal  necessity  does  not  exist  to  discourage  their  em- 
ployment. Besides,  in  every  great  project,  the  probabilities  of 
success  should  always  be  regarded.  We  should  content  our- 
selves at  first  with  something  less  than  the  accomplishment  of 
all  that  may  be  considered  desirable,  rather  than  risk  an  entire 
failure  by  aiming  at  too  much.  In  the  present  state  of  society, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  induce  a general  or  even  extensive 
combination  against  the  use  of  fermented  liquors;  because 
evidence  of  their  general  disadvantage  could  not  be  adduced 
sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  community.  The  propensity  inherent  in  human  nature 
to  the  use  of  stimulating  substances,  will  never  be  overcome, 
unless  by  inducements  of  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal 
character.  By  aiming  to  abolish  entirely  the  use  of  fermented 
as  well  as  distilled  liquors,  we  should  enlist  against  us  not  only 
the  interests  of  a great  body  of  individuals  more  or  less  con- 
cern'ed  in  their  preparation  or  sale,  but  also  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  community,  including  even  the  great  majority  of 
those  favourable  to  the  cause  of  temperance  as  at  present  sup- 
ported. It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  draw  some  definite  line,  so 
that  all  may  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them.  Admitting 
that  the  stronger  wines  might  with  propriety  be  included  in  the 
list  of  proscription,  we  should  be  utterly  at  a loss  to  fix  upon 
the  limits  which  separate  these  from  the  lighter  wines ; and  if 
the  latter  also  should  be  proscribed,  we  could  not  with  con- 
sistency allow  the  use  of  malt  liquors  or  cider.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  should  be  compelled  to  extend  the  prohibition  to 
every  thing  containing  the  least  particle  of  alcohol,  even  to 
spruce  beer,  and  to  all  syrups  in  which  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion may  have  commenced,  including  molasses  as  it  is  frequently 
imported ; for  in  all  these  a minute  proportion  of  the  stimulant 
principle  exists.  But  there  are  many  other  stimulant  substances 
habitually  employed,  which  are  capable  of  doing  more  injury 
than  these,  and  which  a regard  to  consistency  would  therefore 
compel  us  to  exclude  from  use.  In  short,  the  Temperance 
Society  would  be  converted  into  a dietetic  tribunal,  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  and  to  decree,  from 
their  relative  liability  to  abuse,  which  might  deserve  best  to  be 
retained,  and  which  to  be  rejected.  From  this  absurd  extreme 
we  can  be  preserved  only  by  fixing  on  some  well  marked  and 
definite  line  of  distinction,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute : 
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and  such  a line  is  afforded  by  the  process  of  distillation.  If  the 
world  can  be  induced  to  abandon  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  as 
drink,  we  may  safely  make  a compromise,  by  which  the  fer- 
mented liquors  may  be  allowed.  It  is  often  advanced  as  an 
argument  against  the  regulations  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
that  they  permit  to  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  purchase  wine, 
an  enjoyment  which  is  denied  to  the  poor:  but  this  is  not  true, 
even  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended ; as  the  malt 
liquors,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple  or  the  pear,  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  are  in  general  quite  as  much  relished 
as  the  more  costly  product  of  the  grape.  But  to  place  the  argu- 
ment in  its  proper  light,  it  should  be  differently  stated.  . The 
rich  are  allowed  to  incur  all  the  hazards  of  temperate  drinking, 
and,  if  they  please,  to  injure  their  health,  degrade  their  character, 
waste  their  estate,  and  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  on  their  families, 
by  the  temperate  use  of  the  stronger  wines ; why  should  not  the 
humble  members  of  society  have  the  privilege  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends  by  means  of  rum?  The  truth  is,  that  the  more 
expensive  we  can  make  intoxicating  drinks,  the  better  is  it  for 
the  community;  and  if  the  cheaper  liquors,  and  those  only, 
could  be  expelled  from  use,  the  poor  would,  in  this  respect,  be 
better  circumstanced  than  the  rich,  as  they  woidd  be  less  ex- 
posed to  a dangerous  and  often  fatal  temptation.  The  enjoy- 
ment from  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  is  in  no  case 
comparable  to  the  sufferings  or  inconvenience  they  occasion, 
and  the  power  to  make  use  of  them,  therefore,  is  never  a de- 
sirable privilege. 

In  maintaining,  however,  that  the  Temperance  Society  has 
hitherto  done  well  in  prohibiting  only  ardent  spirit,  and  that  a 
deviation  from  this  plan  would  be  a fatal  compliance  with  the 
blind  and  indiscreet  zeal  of  men  more  governed  by  feeling  and 
imagination  than  judgment,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  encouraging  tire  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  water  is,  under  almost  all  circum- 
stances of  health,  the  most  wholesome  beverage;  and  that  they 
who  confine  themselves  to  its  use,  though  they  may  miss  oc- 
casional gratification,  will,  on  the  whole,  have  no  cause  to 
regret  their  abstinence,  in  relation  either  to  their  general  com- 
fort, or  to  the  condition  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties. 

The  Temperance  Society  has  been  accused  of  religious  par- 
tialities; of  a disposition  to  promote  the  views  and  augment 
the  influence  of  a particular  sect  of  Christians.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  accusation  is  without  the  least  foundation.  It 
is  true  that  men  professing  and  feeling  a warm  attachment  to 
Christianity  in  some  one  of  its  prevalent  modifications,  and 
active  in  the  diffusion  of  their  particular  tenets,  have,  from  the 
commencement,  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
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temperance  movement;  but  such  men,  admitting  the  general 
obligation  of  the  Christian  to  do  good  in  all  possible  ways,  are 
found  in  the  van  of  every  philanthropic  enterprise,  and,  though 
differing  among  themselves  in  important  points  of  opinion,  join 
harmoniously  in  the  great  field  of  action.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  leaders  in  so  many  different  sects  are  found  among 
the  most  zealous  members  and  advocates  of  the  Temperance 
Society,  may  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  no 
sectarian  tendency;  and  certainly,  none  such  will  be  discovered 
upon  an  examination  of  its  general  proceedings.  Still,  the  very 
origination  of  such  a charge  evinces  the  necessity  of  scrupulous 
care  to  avoid  any  grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  justified. 
Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  objects  of  the  society  than 
a general  belief,  or  even  apprehension,  that  it  might  be  made 
the  instrument  of  any  particular  sect,  for  the  diffusion  of  its 
peculiar  principles,  or  the  extension  of  its  worldly  influence. 

Not  less  injurious  to  its  interests  than  sectarian  partialities, 
would  be  its  connection,  in  any  way,  with  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics. An  impression  that  the  society  aims  at  political  power 
would  be  wholly  subversive  of  its  legitimate  objects;  and  a 
pretended  friend  who  should  endeavour  to  make  it  the  lever 
for  elevating  himself  into  public  station  would  prove  himself 
its  deadliest  foe.  One  such  has  already  exhibited  himself.  A 
candidate  for  congress,  in  a published  letter,  declared  that  he 
founded  his  claims  to  office  upon  his  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Temperance  Society.  Some  friends  of  the  cause 
considered  this  a favourable  omen.  To  us  it  appeared  like  the 
small  and  distant  cloud,  which  to  the  experienced  eye  portends 
a hurricane.  Happily  it  has  passed  away ; and  we  hope  never 
to  witness  a similar  indication  of  danger.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  the  society  has  more  to  apprehend  from  this  than 
from  almost  any  other  cause.  Misguided  zeal,  or  selfish  motives 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  may  lead  to  efforts  to  convert  it  into  a 
political  party,  with  the  object  of  putting  its  leaders  or  favourites 
into  public  office,  and  thus  commanding  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  It  requires  no  great  insight  into  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  character  of  party  movements,  to  perceive, 
that  hostility  of  the  bitterest  kind  would  thus  be  excited  to  the 
whole  plan  of  temperance;  and  even  allowing  that  the  society 
might  succeed  in  establishing  itself  in  power — a supposition, 
however,  opposed  by  all  experience — it  would  sacrifice  the  great 
object  of  its  institution  by  its  very  success;  for,  without  the 
power  of  controlling  by  laws,  however  rigid,  the  natural  or  ac- 
quired propensity  of  individuals  to  strong  drink,  it  would  lose 
the  moral  and  persuasive  influence  by  which  it  has  hitherto 
triumphed,  and  would  give  to  intemperance  itself  the  appear- 
ance of  a virtue,  by  investing  it  with  the  attributes  of  resistance 
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to  oppression.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  society  will 
continue,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  scrupulously  to  avoid  giving 
a political  complexion  to  its  acts;  and  will  frown  upon  any 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  individual  members,  to  advance  its  in- 
terests in  this  channel,  or  to  make  it  the  stepping-stone  of  their 
own  ambition. 

It  is  always  interesting,  though  often  vain  and  fruitless,  to 
look  forward  to  the  probable  result  of  enterprises  affecting  the 
well-being  of  our  race.  That  the  temperance  movement  has 
already  produced  considerable  good,  and  is  likely  to  produce 
much  more,  even  if  its  limits  should  not  be  further  extended, 
has  been  already  shown  ; but  in  what  way  it  may  ultimately 
eventuate,  whether  in  the  consummation  of  its  noble  purpose, 
or  in  that  gradual  decline  which  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  most 
movements  of  a similar  nature,  no  sagacity  can  foretell.  This 
much,  at  least,  we  may  anticipate  with  confidence,  even  should 
the  efforts  at  present  made  cease  and  be  forgotten,  that  a per- 
manent impression  will  be  left  upon  society  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  temperance.  In  the  progress  of  civilisation,  each  suc- 
cessive advance  is  the  effect  of  causes  which  often  cease  to 
operate,  and  sometimes  disappear  so  entirely  as  to  escape  even 
the  research  of  the  historian,  while  the  advance  remains  per- 
manent, and  serves  as  a new  starting  point  in  the  forward 
march.  Among  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  discussion 
in  relation  to  intemperance,  not  the  least  important  are  the 
correction  of  the  erroneous  opinion,  formerly  prevalent,  that 
ardent  spirit  is  useful,  in  moderate  quantities,  by  promoting 
strength,  and  the  establishment  of  the  truth,  not  before  fully 
appreciated,  that  moderate  daily  drinking  is  the  foundation  of 
habitual  drunkenness.  With  these  impressions  remaining,  it 
appears  to  us  that  intemperance  can  never  be  so  generally  pre- 
valent as  formerly,  unless  society  become  wholly  demoralised ; 
as  conscientious  citizens  will  always  be  found,  who  will  esteem 
it  their  duty  to  abstain  entirely  from  a useless  indulgence, 
which,  even  though  it  may  be  harmless  to  themselves,  is  a 
cause  of  incalculable  mischief  to  the  community.  In  relation 
to  the  United  States,  the  causes  which  gave  to  intemperance  its 
peculiar  vigour,  will  probably  never  again  operate  in  an  equal 
degree.  Those  which  depended  merely  on  custom  or  opinion, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  circumstances  of  a newly 
settled  country,  have  in  great  measure  disappeared ; and  those 
which  operated  by  giving  to  the  different  forms  of  spirituous 
liquor  an  extraordinary  cheapness,  are  likely  to  undergo  a gra- 
dual diminution,  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  extension 
of  the  various  arts  unconnected  with  agriculture,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  internal  improvements,  which  will  afford  to  the  grain 
produced  in  the  interior  a ready  access  to  market,  without  a pre- 
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vious  conversion  into  spirit.  We  may,  therefore,  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  time  when  intemperance,  if  it  be  not 
entirely  eradicated  from  among  us,  will  cease  to  be  our  pecu- 
liar reproach  ; when  we  may  boast,  with  a patriotic  pride,  of 
our  political  freedom,  without  a blush  for  our  moral  bondage ; 
when  the  weight  which  has  so  long  repressed  our  national  in- 
dustry may  be  lightened,  if  not  removed,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try may  spring  forward,  in  the  race  of  wealth  and  happiness, 
with  a speed  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  superior  ad- 
vantages derived  from  a kind  Providence,  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers. 


In  page  4,  line  18,  for  in  their  opinion,  read  “ in  its  opinion.” 

“ 5,  18th  line  from  bottom,  for  to  confide  in,  read  “ to  rely  on.” 

“ 8,  12th  line  from  bottom,  for  it  has,  read  “ they  have.” 

“ 29,  20th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  removal  read  “ non-removal.” 
“ 103,  line  11,  for  now  read  “ how.” 
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Instead  of  the  second  number  of  the  United  States  Review- 
appearing,  as  was  originally  announced,  on  the  first  day  of 
April  next,  it  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  May.  The  sub- 
sequent numbers  will  follow  at  intervals  of  three  months  there- 
after. By  this  arrangement,  the  publication  day  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  either  of  the  two  American  periodicals  of 
the  same  class,  already  in  existence ; and  a number  of  the 
North  American,  American  Quarterly,  and  United  States  Re- 
view will  thus  appear,  in  continued  succession,  on  the  first 
day  of  every  month. 

The  names  of  contributors  will  in  no  case  be  divulged  by 
the  editor  ; and  even  where  they  themselves  may  be  inclined 
to  make  no  secret  of  their  authorship  of  articles  inserted,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  this  should  not  be  known  to  the  public, 
until  several  weeks  at  least  after  the  articles  shall  have  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  intended  also  that  the  articles  of  the  Review  shall  be  of 
different  lengths,— not  to  exceed,  however,  unless  for  very 
special  reasons,  twenty-five  pages.  Contributors  will  take 
noti(&,  that  articles  of  ten,  or  even  five  or  six  pages,  will  not 
be  rejected  because  of  their  being  too  short.  One  that  is  very 
short,  like  one  that  is  very  long,  should  indeed  be  peculiarly 
well  written  to  give  it  a valid  claim  to  insertion. 

A list  of  new  American  publications  will  be  given  in  every 
subsequent  number. 


